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Riverside  Lmvn  Tackles  Its  Problem 
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ZONE  SECTIONS 


investigate  . . . 

get  RESULTS 


Spring  brought  out  the  odor  of  raw  sew¬ 
age  spilling  onto  the  ground  in  Chicago’s 
suburban  Riverside  Lawn  last  May,  spread¬ 
ing  germs,  breeding  mosquitoes  .  .  .  and 
attracting  an  investigative  team  from  the 
Daily  News  West  zone  section. 

Riverside  I^wn  once  was  and  still  could 
be  one  of  the  country’s  most  beautiful  set¬ 
tings  for  homes. 

The  Daily  News  took  pictures  of  open 
trenches  from  overloaded  seiKic  systems, 
rundown  homes  and  other  examples  of 
neglect  .  .  .  and  published  them  in  a  detailed 
story  in  its  West  zone  section.  May  15. 

What  happened  ?  Plenty ! 

By  June  19  the  West  zone  Daily  News 
could  reix>rt  the  results  of  com  nunity  action 
.  .  .  sj)arked  by  the  prod  of  News  investiga¬ 
tive  reporting. 

A  newly  organized  Improvement  Club  in 
Riverside  Lawn  was  oi)erating  at  full  steam 
.  .  .  working  with  county  and  neighboring 
village  officials  to  solve  local  problems. 

The.se  are  just  .some  of  the  results : 

•  a  long  ojien  ditch  f 'om  a  septic 
system  was  filled  in 

•  sub-standard  housing  was  being 
fixed  up 


•  a  Mosquito  Abatement  District 
crew  was  hard  at  work 

•  plans  were  lieing  made  to  eliminate 
smoldering  rubbish  dumped  by  a 
neighboring  village 

•  plans  were  l)eing  made  to  establish 
a  retaining  wall  to  control  flooding 
on  the  South  bank  of  the  Des 
F’laines  river 

This  is  a  dramatic  example  of  how  the 
unique  Daily  News  concept  of  community 
rejiorting  in  the  Zone  sections  gets  results 
by  snjiplying  the  jxiwer  and  prestige 
rif  a  great  mctro|)olitan  newspaper  on  the 
local  level. 

The  News  publishes  North,  West  and 
South  zones  each  Thursday  .  .  .  each  one 
providing  coverage  by  the  exjierienced  staff 
of  the  Daily  News  .  .  .  each  one  reaching 
to  the  heart  of  community  activities  and 
problems. 

.■\s  the  Daily  News  serves  Chicago  as  a 
whole  .  .  so  do  the  zone  sections  tackle 

the  job  of  responsible  journalism  in  the 
local  communities  of  the  city  and  its  suburbs. 

The  Independent  Newspaper  .  .  . 
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GOSS  SINGL 


full  color  dock 


haH  color  dock 


With  Goss  Headliners  color  cylinder 

you  can  select  the  best  color  arrangement 


Headliner  Single  Color  Cylinders  are  just  one  of  the  many 
color  units  which  can  be  utilized  singly,  in  pairs,  or  in 
combination  with  other  color  units  for  maximum  ROP 
Gosscolor  flexibility. 

Increase  your  advertising  revenue  by  offering  color  to 
advertisers.  With  a  Goss  color  cylinder,  spot  color  can  be 
run  in  various  positions  without  reducing  page  capacity. 
Two  press  printing  units . . .  one  equipped  with  a  single 
color  cylinder... can  print  four  color  process  on  either  side 
of  the  web,  and  by  changing  web  leads  can  also  provide 
various  other  color  positioning  possibilities. 

Ask  your  Goss  representative  about  the  many  ROP 
Gosscolor  arrangements  available— full  color  decks,  half 
color  decks,  single  color  cylinders,  super-imposed  color 
units,  and  color  fountains.  It's  possible  to  add  any  of  these, 
or  any  combination  of  units,  to  your  Headliner  installation. 
Whether  adding  or  planning  new  equipment,  our  experi¬ 
enced  staff  will  be  happy  to  assist  you  in  selecting  the  best 
ROP  Gosscolor  arrangement. 


The 


Comp  my 


5601  West  31st  Street,  Chicago  50,  Illinois 
A  Division  of  MIehle-Goss-Dexter,  Inc. 


SINGLE  COLOR  CYLINDER 


a  lively 
step 


These  reporters  weren’t  posing. 

When  the  Department  of  Agriculture  issues  a 
crop  report,  reporters  have  to  toe  a  mark 
until  the  stroke  of  three  o’clock  before  going  for 
the  telephones.  As  these  newsmen  started,  a 
Department  photographer  made  this  candid  shot. 


ahead.,. 


A  lively  step  ahead  of  the  others— like 
his  service— is  Bernard  Brenner,  of  United 
Press  International. 


/ 


T  Tnited 

* - '  THE  3  FOR  I  SERVICE 

press 

International 
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What  does 
a  house 
mean  . .  . 


“Lumber,  building,  hardware"  —  one  of  the  key  heart¬ 
beats  of  community  growth. 

In  the  Metropolitan  Market  that  embraces  St.  Petersburg* 
and  Tampa,  this  home-building  category  is  significont  in 
making  St.  Petersburg  “the  biggest  half"  of  this  billion- 
dollar  market. 
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Growth  is  built-in  for  St.  Petersburg  -  and  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times.  Last  year  The  Times  led  all  newspapers  in  the 
U.  S.  in  total  advertising  gains  -  and  is  still  first  for  the 
first  four  months  of  1958. 

In  circulation.  The  Times  gained  1 1,080  families,  or  an 
increase  in  Times-family  income  of  $58,724,000.  That 
makes  a  nice  ADDED  MARKET  for  anyone  with  something 
to  sell. 

•Pinellas  County  (St.  Petersburg)  ond 
Hillsborough  County  (Tompo)  is  the 
metropolitan  Market  rated  2nd  in  Flori¬ 
da,  30th  in  U.  S. 


$32,450,000 

Tompo 

$23,734,000 

$20,505,000 

Write,  wire,  phone  or  better  still  visit  us  for  more 
detailed  market  data. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

June  29-July  2 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  Sur*;-= 
meeting,  Broadmoor  Hotel,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

July  9-12 — National  Editorial  Association,  73rd  annual  convention,  Sts:. 
Hotel.  Detroit,  Mich.  j 

July  14-18 — National  Conference  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors,  to-,  i 
annual.  Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  III. 

July  17-19 — North  Carolina  Press  Association  and  South  Carolina  P'-  ; 
Association,  joint  meeting.  Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

July  22-23 — West  Coast  Display  Ad  Composition  Conference,  spoof-— 
by  ANPA  Research  Institute,  Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Aug.  4-8 — American  Newspaper  Guild,  annual  convention,  San  Jose,  Cs' 

Aug.  8-9 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Caro--*  1 
Mid-Summer  meeting.  Ocean  Forest  Hotel,  Myrtle  Beach,  S.  C.  I 
;  Aug.  14-15 — Triennial  Middle  Atlantic  Associated  Press  meeting,  TPii 
Greenbrier  Hotel,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

1  Aug.  16 — International  Typographical  Union,  lOOth  annual  convention,  Ssn 
Francisco. 

:  Aug.  17-19 — ^Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Summer  meeting,  Jad 
Tar  Hotel,  Galveston,  Tex. 

Aug.  17-19 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Eastern  Division 
Mechanical  Conference,  Dinkier  Plaza  Hotel,  Atlanta.  Ga. 

Aug.  18-23 — International  Photo  Engravers  Union  of  North  America,  annual 
j  convention.  New  Orleans,  La. 

1  Aug.  18-23 — National  Institute  for  Advertising  Management,  sponsored  by 
the  Advertising  Federation  of  America,  Michigan  State  University, 

E.  Lansing,  Mich. 

Aug.  25-27 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  Summer 
convention.  The  Griswold,  Groton.  Conn. 

Aug.  25-28 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism,  annual  convention. 
University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Sept.  4-6 — Canadian  Weekly  Newspapers  Association,  annual  convention. 
King  Edward  Hotel,  Toronto. 

Sept.  5-7 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  annual  meetinj 
Mark  Hopkins  Hotel,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

Sept.  8-12 — International  Stereotypers  and  Electrotypers  Union,  55th  sn- 
nual  convention.  Post  Tavern  Hotel,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Sept.  13— United  Press  International  Editors  of  Pennsylvania,  Summer  | 
meeting,  Bedford  Springs  Hotel,  Bedford.  Pa.  | 

Sept.  14-16 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  annual  meeting, 
Whlteface  Inn,  Whiteface,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  14-17 — New  England  Associated  Press  News  Executives  Association, 
annual  meeting.  Hotel  Samoset,  Rockland,  Maine. 

Sept.  14-17 — ^Western  Classified  Advertising  Association,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Villa  Hotel,  San  Mateo,  Calif. 

Sept.  15 — International  Stereotypers  Union  meeting.  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Sept.  15-17 — Newspaper  ROP  COLOR  Conference,  third  annual,  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

Oct.  2-4— West  Virginia  Press  Association,  annual  meeting.  Chancellor 
Hotel,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

Oct.  6-11 — Houston  Journalism  Assembly,  fourth  annual,  journalism  and 
graphic  arts  dept..  University  of  Houston,  Houston,  Texas. 

Oct.  6-12 — Inter- American  Press  Association  General  Assembly  meeting, 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

Oct.  9-11 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  annual  con¬ 
vention.  Hotel  Roosevelt,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Oct.  17-18 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers'  Fall  meeting,  Pocono  Manor 
Inn,  Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

Oct.  23-24 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  44th  annual  meeting,  Draka  j 
Hotel.  Chicago. 

Oct.  23-25— Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers.  Ut" 
annual  meeting.  King  Edward  Hotel,  Toronto. 

Oct.  26-28 — Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Fall  meeting, 
Americus  Hotel,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Oct.  26-28 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  Classitied 
Clinic,  Nittany  Lion  Inn,  University  Park,  Pa. 

Oct.  27 — Canadian  Press  Executive  Committee.  Fall  meeting.  Chateau 
Frontenac,  Quebec,  Que. 

.  Oct.  29 — Canadian  Press,  Fall  meeting  of  Board,  Chateau  Frontenac, 
Quebec,  Que. 

Nov.  10-12 — Association  of  National  Advertisers,  meeting  for  members 

I  only.  The  Homestead,  Hot  Springs,  Va. 
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ROP  color  in  the  Altoona  Mirror  is  as  profitable  as  it  is 
practical.  More  than  280,000  lines  of  color  advertising  in 
■57  (more  than  many  metropolitan  dailies!)  is  evidence 
that  it  pays  off  at  the  cash  register.  And  increasing  retail 
sales,  showing  a  healthy  gain  over  last  year,  are  another 
indication  of  results. 

The  steady  growth  of  the  area's  economy  is  a  factor,  too, 
of  course.  II  new  industries  in  the  past  10  years — with  $12- 
million  annual  payroll — have  pushed  up  bank  deposits  and 
assets,  provided  more  money  to  spend. 

All  in  all,  it's  a  whale  of  a  market  for  advertisers  looking 
for  more  sales  .  .  .  covered  handily  by  an  outstanding 
newspaper,  reaching  95%  of  city  zone  families,  75 /o  of 
Blair  County  homes. 


SELL  BUSTLING  ALTOONA  WITH  THE 


Eltoona  SRtrror 


THERE’S  A 

POT  OF  SALES  AT  THE 
EHD  OF  THE  RAINBOW  IN 


ALTOONA 


Altoona  Pennsylvania's  Only  Daily  Newspaper 

Richard  E.  Beeler,  Adv.  Mgr. 


100%  COVERAGE  of  SPRINGFIELD... 
CAPITAL  and  HEART  of  ILLINOIS 

The  Illinois  State  journal  and  Register  offer  you 
100%  coverage  of  Sangamon  County  (Springfield)  and  61.6%  coverage 
of  the  entire  11 -county  Springfield  Market. 

^Ilumb  llountal  mh 

'  mCSMl  "The  Rmg  Truth’* 

w  COPLEY  NEWSPAPERS  | 

h  15  "Hometown"  Newspoporf  coverirtg  Springfield,  lllirtois  —  Northern  lllirtoit  —  Son  Diego,  Colifornio'—  ^ 
and  Greater  Los  Angeles  . . .  Served  by  the  COPLEY  Washington  Bureau  and  the  COPLEY  News  Service.  g 

BEPKESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  WEST-HOLLIDAY  CO..  INC. 
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T3ersonal  pique  perhaps  plays  a  part  in  press  presentatioa 
personalities  in  professional  sports  to  greater  degree  tlj 
editors  permit  in  general  news  columns.  Editors  don’t  alw* 
seem  inclined  or  able  to  harness-harass  sports  writers  and  catneM 
men  to  stay  within  generally  accepted  confines  of  objectivity.! 

The  question  of  sports  writing  ethics  is  raised  in  a  letter  fr'ii 
Earl  (Scoop)  Shutz,  Washington,  who  writes:  ! 

“Managing  editors  do  not  ride  herd  enough  on  their  maveri  1 
sport  scribes. 

“Any  time  a  reporter  of  the  common  or  garden  variety  ge  | 
going  on  a  venomous  trail  against  a  member  of  the  comniunit 
that  is,  an  ordinary  member  of  the  community,  he  is  quite  like: 
to  come  under  the  ME  guns  of  why  and  wherefore  (vice  crusadt 
and  so  forth  excepted — naturally).  Objective  reporting  of  ti 
facts  is  one  thing.  Willful  and  purposeful  distortions  are  anothe: 

“These,  of  course,  are  touchy  matters  on  the  tender  hide 
press  ethics.  Yet,  even  granting  that  a  lot  of  ornery  clods  cor. 
pete  in  the  world  of  muscle,  and  where  civilization,  as  such,  nii 
well  be  a  burdensome  imposition,  it  does  seem  that  the  matte: 
of-fact  report  should  be  required,  rather  than  the  sly  campaigi:- 
to  ruin  the  career  of  a  fellow  humanbeing.  no  matter 
uncouth.  Isn’t  the  pleasant  relationship  much  better?” 

School  Daze 


“I  think  some  of  the  best  writing  appears  in  medical  journal- 
.  .  .”  says  Alma  Louise  Higgins  of  Peabody,  Mass.  She  receive! 
her  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  from  Boston  University  and  the: 
enrolls  in  the  graduate  journalism  program  to  do  a  thesis  ii 
medical  journalism.  A  program  was  devised  for  her  combinii: 
journalism  and  medicine.  “I’ll  be  the  first  journalism  stoder. 
at  Boston  University  to  do  a  thesis  in  this  field,”  she  says  proudly 
.  .  .  Jim  May,  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Times-Star  reporter,  graduated' 
second  high  in  his  class  from  Salmon  P.  Chase  Law  School . . 
Donald  Kirk,  Princetonian,  a  summertime  reporter  for  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer  where  Debby  Beiser,  Miami  U  sophomore,  ram 
coffee  and  copy. 

A  Famliar  Family  Paper 

On  his  84th  birthday,  Lewis  R.  Hovey,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Beverly  (Mass.)  Evening  Times,  can  understandably  point 
proudly  to  the  fact  there  are  now  three  generations  of  the  Hovey 
family  on  the  staff.  “L.  R.  H.”  has  worked  as  a  writer,  poh 
lisher  and  printer.  One  son,  Carleton,  is  managing  editor; 
another  son,  Martin,  is  on  the  mechanical  end;  Laurence  handles 
the  business  side;  grandson  Lewis  II  is  in  the  business  office  and 
grandson  Dan  is  on  the  news  staff. 

International  Smorgasbord 

Not  long  ago,  the  Swedish  foreign  office  came  up  with  an  idea 
for  a  promotion  bit.  Result  was  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribunt 
conducted  a  contest  in  which  teeners  competed  in  an  essay  con¬ 
test  on  “The  ten  sights  in  Minnesota  I  would  most  like  to  show 
a  Swedish  high  school  student.”  Simultaneously  Stockkolm't 
Tidningen  ran  a  contest  for  their  Svenska  counterparts  to  name 
the  ten  sights  they  would  prefer  to  show  an  American  student. 
George  Grim,  Tribune  columnist  counted  over  a  thousand  apph' 
cants  before  deciding  the  winner,  Joe  Meyer,  valedictorian  of 
his  high  school  class  at  Henderson,  Minn.  Young  Meyer  is  i® 
smorgasbordland  now,  and  will  return  in  about  a  week  with 
year-old  Astrid  Gerhardt,  Sweden’s  winner. 

Valentin  Ivanov,  a  press  attache  for  the  Russian  embassy  1® 
Washington,  was  mousetrapped  recently  by  Albert  W.  Fox 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  reporter  in  the  National  Press  Cl^ 
chess  match.  The  Soviet  information  specialist  quickly  nabW 
the  first  two  games  of  the  playoff,  unaccountably  lost  the  third, 
then  watched  helplessly  as  Fox  swept  the  next  two  with  ea» 
The  blow  wasn’t  softened  when  a  fellow  Club  member  informed 
Ivanov  that  Fox  has  been  rated  one  of  the  10  best  chess  players  ' 
in  the  U.  S.  for  20  years.  .  .  .  William  H.  Ewing,  managing  editor 
of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  joined  the  “Mach-Busters’  Club 
recently  by  flying  more  than  900  miles  an  hour  as  a  passenger 
in  a  F-IOOF  Air  Force  jet. 
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..  -.lybody  had  told  us  in  1946  our  circulation  would  hit  25,000  by  1958, 
e'd  hove  said: 

^  V  "Thot's  shooting  for  the  moon." 

/ /  Little  did  we  know  that  Huntsville's  ABMA*  at  Redstone  Arsenal  would 

soon  be  doing  just  thot.  Our  scientists  should  be  "on  the  moon"  in  a  few  years. 

"...  An  Americon  boom  town  .  .  .  while  much  of  the  U.  S.  wallows  in  re¬ 
cession,"  soid  Newsweek  recently  of  Huntsville. 

So  it's  no  surprise  that  Huntsville  Times  Circulation  hos  exceeeded  25,000 
today.  The  Times  leads  oil  Alobomo  dailies  in  post-war  circulation  gains,  up  102%. 
How  much  higher  it  will  go  next  month  or  next  year  not  even  Von  Broun  and  his 
team  of  Scientists  con  predict. 

Founded  in  1910,  The  Times  has  served  Huntsville  for  almost  five  decades. 
Huntsville's  only  doily  newspaper  is  the  ONLY  newspaper  giving  you  complete 
coverage  of  this  "shoot-the-moon"  morket. 

Miv>ilr 

The  Huntsville  Market  Is  Soaring,  Too! 

•  Redstone  employs  over  17,800  .  ,  .  payroll  up  from  $20  million  to 
over  $85  million  in  lost  5  years. 

•  Another  1,150  jobs  and  total  Redstone  payroll  of  $100  million 
ore  now  assured. 

•  Redstone  is  powerful  magnet  for  new  industry  .  .  . 

15  big  companies  moved  to  Huntsville  since  1946  .  .  . 

Besides  Redstone,  Huntsville's  employment  has  doubled. 

•  Greater  Huntsville  sales  up  over  1,700%  since  1940 — up  over 
100%  since  1950  .  .  .  Huntsville  metropolitan  population  is 
90,000. 

•  New  schools,  multi-million  expansion  of  all  Huntsville  municipal 
agencies  now  going  forward. 

Like  the  projected  trips  to  the  moon  and  beyond,  this  city's  future 
defies  the  imagination. 


NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wat  Mmhmlk 
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From  Huntsville,  Alabama! 


editorial 

Ad  Ban  on  Eyeglasses 

T^he  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  the  right  of  the  state 

to  regulate  advertising  in  the  sale  of  eyeglasses.  The  Court’s  deci¬ 
sion  said  the  State  Board  of  Optometrical  Examiners  has  the  right  to 
regulate  persons  or  firms  selling  frames,  mountings,  lenses  and  eye¬ 
glasses,  and  also  has  the  right  under  the  law  to  prohibit  the  advertising 
of  prices  on  those  articles. 

“It  is  not  for  us  to  pass  on  the  motivations  of  the  legislature,’’  the 
'Court  said,  “but  it  is  not  contrary  to  logic  to  assume  that  the  legislature 
•concluded  that  the  welfare  of  the  people  would  be  well  served  by  re¬ 
moving  from  dealers  the  temptation  to  sell  to  the  public  eye-damaging 
glasses  in  order  to  adhere  to  a  costly  advertising  program.” 

Speaking  of  “logic,”  that  statement  demonstrates  almost  a  complete 
lack  of  it.  There  probably  are  charlatans  in  the  optometrical  field,  as 
there  are  among  doctors,  dentists,  lawyers,  etc.,  who  woidd  sell  eye¬ 
damaging  glasses  to  the  public.  But  to  conclude  that  their  reason  for 
doing  so  is  because  of  a  “costly  advertising  program”  is  beyond  credu¬ 
lity.  It  exhibits  a  misunderstanding  of  the  role  of  advertising  and  also 
of  human  nature. 

Crooks  and  chiselers  are  the  same  in  any  business.  They  are  in  busi¬ 
ness  to  make  a  fast  buck  and  the  public  be  damned.  Sometimes  they 
use  advertising  to  bring  in  the  suckers.  But  advertising  shoidd  not  be 
condemned  because  the  wrong  people  use  it. 

The  state  of  Pennsylvania  would  do  better  to  police  the  activities  of 
the  charlatans  instead  of  depriving  the  majority  of  honest,  legitimate 
businessmen  and  optometrists  from  using  truthful  advertising  as  an 
effective  sales  tool. 

Newspaper  P.R.  Program 

44rp  IE  pi'BLic  is  too  prone  to  just  take  for  granted  the  newspapers 

-I-  and  the  great  service  they  offer  at  such  low  cost.  That’s  probably 
our  own  fault  because  we  don’t  tell  the  public  enough  about  our 
business.” 

'I'hat  was  an  important  newspaper  publisher  talking — Roy  Roberts 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star — and  he  said  a  mouthful.  The  effects  of  pub¬ 
lisher-default  in  this  area  are  felt  not  only  in  the  public’s  attitude  to¬ 
ward  newspapers,  but  also  in  staff  recruitment  and  possibly  to  some 
extent  in  advertising  volume. 

The  National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  has  been  aware  of 
this  unhealthy  situation  for  a  long  time.  It  has  been  trying  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it  and  has  been  urging  a  nation-wide  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram  for  newspapers.  If  you  don’t  like  the  words  “public  relations,” 
call  it  what  you  will. 

The  important  thing  is  that  some  sort  of  a  consistent  and  co-ordi¬ 
nated  campaign  on  behalf  of  newspapers  per  se  is  urgently  needed. 

Judge  Fights  Photo  Rule 

TTl  rr.mi  for  District  Judge  James  T.  English  of  Omaha  who  charges 
that  Canon  35  of  the  American  Bar  Association  violates  state  and 
federal  constitutions.  The  Nebraska  Supreme  Court  in  1951  adopted 
Canon  .35  which  prohibits  photographs  and  broadcasts  from  court¬ 
rooms  during  a  trial. 

A  local  attorney  filed  a  contempt  of  court  charge  against  Judge 
English  for  permitting  photographs  and  recordings  to  be  made  during 
the  recess  and  sentencing  periods  of  a  recent  murder  trial. 

The  judge  charges  the  Canon  infringes  on  freedom  of  speech  and 
press  and  also  on  the  guarantee  of  a  public  trial.  We’re  in  complete 
agreement. 

6 
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But  tvhoito  looketh  into  the  perfect  low 
of  liherty,  and  continueth  therein,  he 
being;  not  a  forgetful  hearer,  but  a  doer 
of  the  work,  this  man  shall  be  blessed 
in  his  deed. — James,  I;  XXV. 
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Headlines: 

Trout  Anglers  Breed  Apart. — St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Dispatch. 


Widow  of  Two  Does  Housework. — 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Daily  Star. 

• 

Pair  Rejoined  To  Offspring  By  Acci¬ 
dent. — Broumsville  (Tex.)  Herald. 

• 

Motel  Owner  Is  Robbed  Of  $100  In 
Bucks. — Easton  (Pa.)  Express. 

• 

Nurse  Becomes  Bride  Day  After  Hos¬ 
pital  Training. — Greenville  (S.  C.)  News. 


CARTOON  IDEA  OF  THE  WEEK 


NEWSPAPER  ROW  HAS  GONE 

A  crowd  of  curiosity  seekers  watched 
the  long  crane,  as  it  reached  high  into 
I  the  air  and  let  the  hook  on  the  steel  arm 
!  rest  atop  the  solid  building  that  was  once 
'  the  proud  home  of  the  Boston  Herald  and 
;  later  the  equally  proud  extension  of  the 
!  fast-growing  Boston  Post. 

The  wrecking  crew  adjusted  the  chain 
i  and  the  hook  around  the  big  granite  slab, 
i  the  shriek  whistle  sounded  and  the  heavy 
!  block  swung  out  and  over  the  vast  hole 
j  that  was  now  all  that  remained  of  the 
j  plant  where  Edwin  A.  Grozier  had  sweated, 
toiled,  schemed  and  wrote  while  building 
I  up  the  greatest  circulation  of  any  morning 
I  newspaper  in  the  entire  country, 
j  Now  it  was  rubble,  dust,  falling  walls 
-nd  being  torn  down  by  a  wrecking  gang 
to  make  another  downtown  parking  lot 
for  cars  of  a  type  that  were  unknown  when 
the  Post  first  began  its  long  climb  to  suc¬ 
cess,  to  be  followed  by  its  shorter  descent 
to  failure. 

Long  ago,  one  of  the  Post’s  highly  re¬ 
spected  rivals,  the  Advertiser,  printed  only 
a  few  hundred  faet  away,  had  merged 
with  the  American;  the  Journal,  across 
the  street,  had  passed  into  the  dead  his¬ 
tory  of  things  that  were  no  longer;  the 
Transcript  that  had  maintained  its  ex¬ 
clusive  hold  on  cultured  Boston  for  scores 
of  exciting  years  on  the  spot  where  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin  was  born,  had  made  its 
sad  exit;  the  Globe,  under  the  inspiring 
command  of  General  Charles  H.  Taylor 
had  grown  from  a  small  beginning  until 
it  was  a  giant  among  the  newspapers  of 
the  country,  all  of  these,  including  the 
spectacular  Traveler,  and  its  fighting  pub¬ 
lisher,  Torrey  Wardner,  were  now  de¬ 
parted  from  Newspaper  Row,  None  re¬ 
mained. 

Even  as  the  watchers  saw  the  wreckers 
keeping  at  their  process  of  tearing  down 
wall  after  wall  of  the  old  Post,  word  had 
come  that  another  institution,  Thompson’s 
Spa,  was  about  to  fold  up  as  a  business, 
leaving  only  an  empty  shell  where  once 
was  one  of  the  nation’s  most  famous  eat¬ 
ing  places. 

Not  a  vestige  of  the  old  glory  remains. 
Never  again  will  excited  crowds  mill 
around  the  bulletin  boards  on  election 
nights,  to  get  the  latest  returns  from  every¬ 
where,  no  longer  will  there  be  even  a 
flash  thrown  out  to  announce  some  dis¬ 
aster  or  world-shaking  event  for  the  Bos¬ 
ton  business  man,  taking  his  lunch  hour. 

Maybe  all  of  those  who  witness  the 
demolition  going  ahead  so  relentlessly, 
have  not  read  Goldsmith’s  “Deserted  Vil¬ 
lage.”  Were  they  to  do  so,  they  might  see, 
in  the  death  of  the  Post  and  the  passing 
of  every  newspaper  whose  combined  titles 
merged  into  the  dynamic  name  of  “News¬ 
paper  Row”,  a  strange  analogy.  Centur¬ 
ies  ago,  Omar,  the  Tentmaker,  wrote:  “The 
moving  finger  writes;  and  having  writ, 
moves  on:  nor  all  your  piety  nor  wit,  shall 
lure  it  back  to  cancel  half  a  line,  nor  all 
your  tears  wash  out  a  word  of  it.” 


DOUBLE  CROSS 
Yoe$,  San  Diego  Union 


Those  of  us  who  remember  the  brilliant 
men  who  gave  their  lives  to  the  profession 
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of  publishing  wonderful  newspapers,  shed 
no  tears  for  them.  They  would  not  ask 
it.  Their  places  in  the  history  of  their 
guild  are  secure.  No  building  wrecker 
can  dismantle  the  monuments  erected  in 
the  history  of  journalism  by  the  men  who 
bore  the  honored  names  of  Grozier,  Tay¬ 
lor,  Holmes,  Barrett,  Mandell,  Wardner, 
Carberry,  O’Meara  and  countless  others 
who  lived,  worked  and  died,  devoted  to 
the  craft  they  loved. 

Newspaper  Row  has  gone  forever.  But, 
to  thinking  Bostonians,  it  will  always  be 
a  tradition  worthy  of  the  profession  from 
which  it  received  its  name. 

W’lLLlAM  H.  McMaSTERS 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

»  *  * 

‘INSTITUTIONAL’  ADS 

Re:  R.  P.  Wilson’s  June  21  letter  con¬ 
cerning  your  editorial  on  institutional  ad¬ 
vertising  June  14.  Mr.  Wilson  states,  “But 
it  is  not  free  to  pass  the  bill  along  to  the 
people,  many  of  whom  disagree  with  the 
Nineteenth  century  philosophy  contained 
in  much  of  the  institutional  advertising.” 

Enlightened  reader  Wilson  forgets  (or 
apparently  never  learned) :  a)  Where  his 
paycheck  comes  from;  and  b)  Advertising 
is  for  taking  potshots  at  the  competition 
as  well  as  for  singing  the  praises  of  one’s 
own  product.  In  this  case,  the  govern¬ 
ment  that  pulled  the  string  on  utility 
institutional  advertising  is  that  utility’s 
competitor.  Or  has  reader  Wilson  never 
heard  of  TWA,  et  al. 

Mr.  Wilson’s  Twentieth  century  philoso¬ 
phy  would  put  the  utility  in  the  position 
Gimble’s  might  be  in  if  Macy’s  ad  man¬ 
ager  were  given  the  power  of  censorship 
over  Gimble’s  copy. 

I’ll  give  you  8  to  5  “working  newsman” 
Wilson  has  never  “risked”  a  nickel  of  his 
own  capital  in  any  enterprise  he  has 
ever  worked  for. 

John  L.  Yruax 

General  Manager, 

Little  Falls  (Minn.)  Daily  Transcript. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Wilson  overlooks  both  the  immedi¬ 
ate  and  long-term  implications  of  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Service’s  position  on  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  advertising. 

Certainly  no  business  expense  is  more 
justified  than  that  which  is  used  to  pre¬ 
serve  or  improve  the  conditions  which 
allow  a  firm  to  operate  profitably.  In  a 
community  of  free  enterprise  there  can  be 
no  interference  with  a  company’s  desire 
to  spend  its  money  as  it  sees  fit. 

Neither  Mr.  Wilson  nor  any  other  tax¬ 
payer  foots  the  bill  for  such  advertising 
any  more  than  he  pays  all  other  neces¬ 
sary  expenses  of  any  taxpaying  business. 
And  regardless  of  how  he  or  IRS  looks 
upon  business  expenses,  at  least  48  to 
70%  of  the  cost  comes  straight  out  of 
the  corporation’s  net  profit. 

JosiAH  P.  Rowe  III 

Co-Publisher, 

Fredericksburg  (Va.)  Free  Lance-Star. 
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“I  read  The  New  York  Times  because  I  have  to. 

I  don’t  mean  that  I  don’t  enjoy  reading  the 
best  newspaper  in  the  world.  What  I  do  mean 
is  that  I  could  not  feel  adequately  informed  as 
a  newspaper  editor  or  as  an  American  citizen 
without  daily  access  to  this  fountain  of  pure,  un¬ 
adulterated  news.” 

Barry  Bingham,  Editor-in-Chief ,  The  Courier- Journal  and  The  Louisville  Times 
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anpa  mechanical  conference 


Production  Skills  Bringing 
ROP  Color  of  Top  Quality 


Adman  Hails  Tremendous  Gain; 
Tape  Shop  Savings  Excite  Interest 


By  Jerome  H.  Walker 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
Newspaper  production  teams 
are  getting  the  bugs  out  of  ROP 
color  printing. 

A  variety  of  proven  tech¬ 
niques  for  processing  both  ad¬ 
vertising  and  editorial  color  of 
high  quality  were  demonstrated 
for  the  benefit  of  some  1,000  del¬ 
egates  to  the  30th  annual  ANPA 
Mechanical  Conference  here  this 
ireek.  An  advertising  agency 
executive  gave  newspapers  cred¬ 
it  for  “tremendous  gains”  in 
ROP  reproduction  of  complicat¬ 
ed  color  subjects. 

Some  of  the  old  pros  in  the 
business  of  ROP  color,  such  as 
the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  shared  their 
know-how  with  the  entire  news¬ 
paper  industry,  and  illustrated 
how  they  are  going  upward  and 
onward  in  steps  leading  to  mag- 
uine  quality  printing. 

Belter  Than  Insert  Color 

W.  R.  Coddington,  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  opened  the  ROP 
Color  Session  with  a  boast  that 
newspapers  are  “coming  up  with 
»  better  process  for  color  than 
socalled  hi-fidelity  process 
inaugurated  by  Young  &  Rubi- 
osm  advertising  copy.” 

“It  won’t  be  for  long  that  ad¬ 
vertisers  will  be  interested  in 
wall-paper  pattern  copy  on  slip 
sheets  to  tell  their  products’ 
^ry  in  color  in  newspapers,” 
Mr.  Coddington  declared. 

On  this  note,  the  conference 
went  into  a  three-part  program 
on  color  production,  touching  all 
apartments  from  art  to  press. 
Discussion  began  at  2  p.m.  Mon- 
ony  and  when  Conference  Chair- 
®nn  J.  Harold  Mintun  declared 
it  closed,  after  the  last  question 
from  the  floor  had  b^n  an- 
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swered,  the  clock  ticked  at  11:30 
p.m.  There  had  been  only  a  brief 
supper  break. 

In  the  four  days  of  the  con¬ 
ference  program,  both  exhibits 
and  talks  pointed  to  the  fact 
that  automation  continues  at  a 
creeping  stage  in  the  newspaper 
business.  Manufacturers  of 
equipment  have  provided  the  fa¬ 
cilities  for  stepping  up  the  pace 
to  a  walk  or  almost  a  gallop,  but 
the  newspaper  industry  is  mov¬ 
ing  slowly  but  with  less  hesi¬ 
tancy. 

While  interest  was  sharp  in 
all  of  the  new  “automated”  de¬ 
vices,  delegates  heard  only  one 
concrete  example  of  an  achieve¬ 
ment  in  production  economy. 
That  came  from  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald  where  the  use  of 
tape-operated  linecasting  ma¬ 
chines  has  been  developed  to  a 
very  high  degree. 

A  “nuts  and  bolts”  session  for 
machinists  on  Sunday  night — 
an  8  to  11:30  affair — erupted  a 
subject  of  job  jurisdiction  that 
underlies  nearly  all  of  the  think¬ 
ing  of  crafts  in  the  development 
af  new  processes  and  equipment. 
Henry  Reichert  of  the  New 
York  Times  and  Sam  Varley  of 
the  New  York  News  were  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  problem  of 
whether  machinists  would  be 
supplanted  by  electricians  on 
much  of  the  maintenance  work, 
specifically  in  the  case  of  the 
photocomposing  machines. 
Chairman  Mintun  called  a  halt 
to  their  debate  under  the  rules  of 
the  conference  which  make  dis¬ 
cussion  of  labor  affairs  taboo. 
He  said  their  remarks  would  be 
deleted  from  the  official  confer¬ 
ence  record. 

In  opening  remarks  to  the 
conference  Mr.  Mintun,  who  is 
production  superintendent  of 
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the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press, 
criticized  those  publishers  who 
cancelled  out  the  attendance  of 
key  people  at  the  conference, 
using  the  business  recession  as 
an  excuse. 

Suppliers’  salesmen  and 
guests  outnumbered  the  newspa¬ 
per  personnel  in  the  registra¬ 
tion  list — 600  to  470 — at  the  end 
of  the  Monday  sessions,  but 
latecomers  were  mostly  news¬ 
paper  executives.  Total  regis¬ 
tration  was  close  to  1,250,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  165  members  of  a 
women’s  auxiliary.  Last  year’s 
Chicago  Conference  was  attend¬ 
ed  by  1,.')00. 

Task  Is  To  Tell  Cost 

ANPA  President  D.  Tennant 
Bryan,  publisher  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Newspapers,  sec¬ 
onded  Mr.  M intun’s  comments 
on  this  score.  He  mentioned 
that  the  Richmond  papers  were 
represented  by  five  people  and 
the  Tampa  papers  by  one.  This 
might  not  have  been  the  case, 
Mr.  Bryan  said,  if  he  hadn’t 
listened  to  Mr.  Mintun’s  appeal 
at  the  ANPA  convention  last 
April  for  a  big  attendance  at  the 
mechanical  conference. 

“Your  task,”  Mr.  Bryan  told 
the  delegates,  “is  to  tell  your 
publisher  what  it  costs  in  every 
phase  of  production,  so  that 
this  information  may  have 
weight  in  management  deci¬ 
sions.” 

When  he  last  addressed  a  me¬ 
chanical  conference,  three  years 
ago,  Mr.  Bryan  recalled,  news¬ 
papers  were  concerned  chiefly 
with  competition  for  advertising 
from  magazines  and  TV.  Now, 
he  said,  their  chief  concern  was 
finding  enough  revenue  to  meet 
newsprint  costs  and  payrolls, 
with  production  departments  ac¬ 
counting  for  half  of  the  payroll 
expense. 

The  Mechanical  Committee 
gave  an  unusual  honor  to  its 
chairman,  Mr.  Mintun,  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  three  years  of  ar¬ 
dent  service  and  inspiring  lead¬ 
ership.  A  plaque  designed  by 


Gibbons  to  Leave 
Oregon  Journal 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

W.  E.  Gibbons,  production 
manager  of  the  Portland  Oregon 
Journal,  is  leaving  the  daily 
newspaper  business  soon,  he  dis¬ 
closed  during  the  ANPA  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference  here  this 
week. 

Mr.  Gibbons,  who  is  the  oldest 
member  of  the  ANPA  Mechan¬ 
ical  Committee  in  point  of  serv¬ 
ice,  will  become  a  production  ex¬ 
ecutive  with  a  large  commercial 
printery  in  the  Midwest. 

Prior  to  taking  his  present 
position  with  the  Oregon  Jour¬ 
nal  a  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Gib¬ 
bons  worked  for  the  Hearst 
newspapers  in  Chicago. 

George  Marshall  of  the  Port¬ 
land  (Me.)  Newspapers  was 
presented  to  Mr.  Mintun  by  W. 
E.  Gibbons  of  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gon  Journal. 

In  recognition  of  the  sup¬ 
pliers’  contributions  to  progress 
in  newspaper  mechanical  meth¬ 
ods,  the  conference  gave  a  full 
session  to  reviewing  some  of  the 
“news”  things  on  the  market. 

Class  Fiber  Mat  Ready 

After  nearly  five  years  of  ex¬ 
perimentation,  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  has  made  successful  use, 
under  varying  conditions,  of  a 
glass-fiber  mat  which  has  num¬ 
erous  qualities  for  production  of 
better  color.  Erwin  Giannoni 
reported  this  achievement  as 
being  an  important  one  in  the 
development  of  dimensionally 
stable  molding  materials.  He 
said  there  is  a  complete  elimina¬ 
tion  of  variation  in  shrinkage 
after  the  first  plate  is  cast  and 
mats  are  dried  in  a  matter  of 
five  minutes  instead  of  15  or  20 
minutes  as  required  by  other 
mats. 

“It  has  unlimited  possibil¬ 
ities  for  all  stereo-type  opera¬ 
tions,”  Mr.  Giannoni  declared. 

Unique  Press  Stacks 

The  glass-fiber  mat  is  not  yet 
ready  for  the  market,  Mr.  Gian¬ 
noni  advised.  Robert  A.  Travis 
of  Color  Production  Service  said 
arrangements  for  manufacture 
and  sale  of  the  mat  are  in  ne¬ 
gotiation. 

How  the  Chicago  Tribune  has 
(Continued  on  page  10) 


Color  Quality 

{Continued  from  page  9) 

overcome  an  obstacle  of  building 
space  limitation  to  enlarge  the 
page  capacity  of  its  126-unit 
press  lines  to  accommodate  more 
color  was  described  by  Joseph 
Reid.  This  plan  involves  a  mag¬ 
azine  stack  arrangement,  plac¬ 
ing  color  units  atop  the  black- 
and-white  lines  and  working  out 
unique  web  flows. 

Another  variation  was  report¬ 
ed  by  Joseph  E.  McMullen  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  where  “bay 
window”  arrangements  make 
multi-color  pages  possible  back 
to  back  on  the  same  web. 

At  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa) 
Register  and  Tribune,  William 
G.  Doi-riss  reported,  a  simple 
system  has  been  devised  to  per¬ 
mit  the  news  department  to  re¬ 
vise  its  content  from  edition  to 
edition  on  pages  where  partial- 
page  units  of  color  are  running. 
The  color  work  is  done  in  ad¬ 
vance  on  standby  time,  he  said, 
and  still  the  newshole  is  kept 
open,  thus  avoiding  a  jump  of 
two  pages  and  saving  news¬ 
print  on  days  when  HOP  color 
is  scheduled. 

The  unusual  press  arrange¬ 
ment  in  the  new  production 
plant  of  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.) 
Evening  News  was  shown  in  a 
slide  report  made  by  Henry 
Garland,  Pittsburgh  Post-Ga¬ 
zette,  a  member  of  the  Mechani¬ 
cal  Committee.  This  consists  of 
lines  of  Wood  presses  set  up  in 
working  units  of  five  —  two 
units,  two  folders,  then  three 
units.  Set  off  at  right  angles  to 
the  black-and-white  lines  are 
color  combinations  of  one  four- 
color  unit  teamed  with  a  regular 
unit. 

Push-Button  Ink  Control 

The  black-and-white  potential 
of  the  present  installation,  Mr. 
Garland  said,  is  128  pages.  Any 
variation  of  color  placement  can 
be  met  by  bringing  the  color 
combinations  into  use. 

Ink  control  is  entirely  by 
push  button. 

Techniques  in  preparing  for 
either  three-color  or  four-color 
processes  were  described  in  de¬ 
tail  by  Donald  V.  Weber  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  Ray 
Bloch  of  the  Toledo  (Ohio) 
Blade,  Oliver  French  of  the  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Times,  Vandye 
Forrester  of  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
News,  and  Vernon  R.  Spitaleri 
of  Sta-Hi  Corporation. 

Examples  of  the  color  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  newspapers  rep¬ 
resented  on  this  panel  bore  out 
the  claims  that  high-quality 
work  is  being  achieved  con¬ 


sistently.  At  one  point,  Chair¬ 
man  Coddington  prodded  the 
“easterners”  to  offer  challenges 
to  the  wonderful  color  running 
in  the  “midwest.” 

More  Standardization 

With  some  reservations  be¬ 
cause  of  the  variation  in  color 
from  identical  printing  mate¬ 
rials,  Frank  Stolz  of  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  told  the  con¬ 
ference  that  advertisers  were 
happy  with  the  progress  being 
made  in  ROP  color,  to  the  extent 
that  a  campaign  may  now  run 
in  hundreds  of  newspapers. 

He  had  some  advice  to  offer 
on  the  subject  of  black-and- 
white  ads,  saying  the  chief  prob¬ 
lem  from  the  agency  viewpoint 
is  ink  control.  He  cited  numer¬ 
ous  examples  of  reproductions 
where  over-inking  resulted  in 
horrible  printing. 

Mr.  Stolz  advocated  a  new 
campaign  by  ANPA  to  gain 
more  general  acceptance  of  the 
11-pica  column  width  standard, 
at  the  same  time  he  conceded 
that  advertising  agencies  often 
appear  to  be  running  directly 
contrary  to  the  idea  of  stand¬ 
ardization  on  anything  in  the 
way  of  newspaper  production. 
This,  he  explained,  comes  as  a 
result  of  the  agencies’  constant 
search  for  new  ways  of  present¬ 
ing  clients’  products  which  will 
cause  consumers  to  sit  up  and 
take  notice. 

Standardization  on  page 
depths  is  also  desirable,  Mr. 
Stolz  said. 

‘Beautiful  Reproductions* 

On  the  whole,  he  summed  up, 
a  great  deal  of  credit  must  be 
given  to  newspapers  “for  beau¬ 
tiful  reproductions  of  subjects 
which  we  wouldn’t  have  dared 
to  use  years  ago.”  In  this  re¬ 
spect  he  also  complimented  the 
newspapers’  personnel  for  mak¬ 
ing  tremendous  gains  in  color 
quality. 

Advances  in  automation  were 
reported  by  a  number  of  equip¬ 
ment  manufacturers.  Probably 
the  greatest  application  of  auto- 
maticity  to  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  seen  at  the  conference  was 
the  Wood  Newspaper  Machin¬ 
ery  Corporation’s  Ultramatic 
stereotype  machine.  A  12-ton 
model  in  glowing  gray  and  red 
adorned  the  Boardwalk  lobby  of 
the  swank  Haddon  Hall. 

Ending  Manual  Labor 

I.  Tornberg,  Wood  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  spoke  only  of  one  operator 
in  relating  the  advantages  of 
the  machine  in  respect  to  “elim¬ 
inating  unnecessary  manual 
labor.”  Once  a  mat  has  been 
fed  into  the  machine,  on  a  hori¬ 
zontal  plane,  and  a  button  is 


pushed,  the  casting  operation  is  „  ,  -j  r  i 

completely  automatic.  Even  the 

finished  plate  which  has  no  tails  ®  ^  ® 

to  trim  moves  onto  a  conveyor 

to  the  Dress  room  The  July  12  issue  of  EDlTOt 
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trim  moves  onto  a  conveyor 

the  press  room.  ^  ^  v"®' 

Other  automatic  improve-  &  PUBLISHERS  Plant-Equ,, 
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ments  on  machinery  included:  siect.u.t  ^ 

•  A  bottom  feed  wrapper  for  technical  papers  on  th, 


the  Wiretyer. 

•  A  quadding  device  for  the 
Fotosetter. 


developments. 


Because  of  the  unusual  peaJ 


“Y”  switch  in  the  mailroom  demand  loads  at  the  Heraldl 


flow  at  the  Orlando 


Mr.  Watters  explained,  Tele-1 


Sentinel  and  Star.  (Wiretyer  typesetter  equipment  has  bee  I 


Corp.)  geared  to  6,000  lines  an  hou: 

•  Nickel  plating  process,  from  16  tape-operated  machinei 
adaptable  to  smaller  papers,  A  battery  of  30  manually-oper- 
capable  of  processing  40  plates  ated  machines  would  be  neces- 
per  hour  with  a  single  operator,  sary  for  the  same  amount  of 
Edward  I.  Peters.  Chicago,  put  production,  he  said, 
the  cost  of  this  Barrett  Sulfa-  On  the  basis  of  time-and-  ] 
mate  Nickel  Plating  Process  motion  studies,  Mr.  Watten 


machinery  at  $20,000. 

•  Hoe  Reel,  Tension  and 


said  the  standard  operating 
time  for  single  column  news 


Paster  operated  by  frequency  matter  is  440^  lines  per  hour, 
responsive  tachometer  genera-  compared  with  an  ANPA  av- 
tors  for  complete  roll-changing  erage  (50  papers)  of  400  lines, 
cycle,  without  the  need  for  push-  The  production  standard  of  a 
fng  any  buttons.  manual  operation  was  put  at 

•  223  lines  per  hour,  giving  the 

premS  and  "foSS,  He-aU  “double  productio."  i. 

such  installations  of  automatic-  *  ® 

ally  flowing  metal  to  the  cast-  Stock  Table  in  3  Hours 
ing  machines  and  returning 

plates  from  the  presses  to  re-  Top-bracket  keyboard  punch¬ 
melting  furnaces  were  reported  ®rs  at  the  Herald  can  be  de- 
at  the  Buffalo  News  and  Miami  pended  on  to  produce  500  lines 
News  by  J.  E.  Riley  of  Kemp  per  hour  when  they  know  they 
Manufacturing  Co.  setting  against  a  deadline, 

•  A  closed  loop  continuous 
process  that  lends  itself  to  auto- 

matic  control  was  reported  also  Exchange  teble  f 

bv  T.  J.  Guendel  of  General  1200  traded  issues  and  set  it  m 
Electric  Co.  which  has  expanded  ^^^‘^tly  three  ours, 
its  industrial  heating  line  to  There  is  room  for  vast  im- 
include  equipment  for  stereo  provement  in  the  equipment 
casting  furnaces.  which  would  make  for  even 

•  Improvement  of  the  Chesire  economic^  operation,  Mr 

Mailing  Machine  to  the  point  of  Watters  said.  He  env.s.ond 
stamping  papers  up  to  96  pages  assembly  of  an  electric^ 
thick  at  the  rate  of  16,000  per  ^  ^ape  punch  and  a  cab 

hour  was  reported  by  Harry  ealating  mechanism  as  a  g 
Burris  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  the  drawbacks  of 

Patriot  and  News.  the  present  system,  he  «- 

-  A 'Pin  T>i.  A  I.-  plained,  is  that  an  operator 

•A  O  Ptrotographic  Com-  monitor 

position  Sys  em  which  is  de-  ^^ors  quickly, 

signed  specially  to  function  with  ^he  operator  must  read  from 
a  common  language  tape  pro-  ^  Watters  also  pointed 

vides  automatic  operation  in  ^hat  the  key  stroke  is  longer 

several  steps  of  straight  text  ^^e  key  touch  is  heavier 

composition,  as  demonstrate  by  ^  typist  exerts  on  an  elec- 

John  Porter  of  American  Type  ^ric  typewriter  keyboard. 
Founders  Co.  A  price  tag  of  .  ^  ,  ,  ,  j  Mr 

$13,760  is  on  the  machine,  with  times  of  peak  load  Mr^ 

each  type  disc  at  $112.50.  Watters  said,  20  punch  , 


There  is  room  for  vast  im- 


Lots  of  Type  in  a  Hurry 

The  story  of  TTS  (tape)  pro- 


At  times  of  peak  load,  Mr. 
Watters  said,  20  punchers  are 
keyed  to  18  machines.  .Asked  u 
there  was  any  personnel  prob¬ 
lem  in  maintaining  such  a  large 


duction  at ‘the  Miami  Herald  is  of  perforator  operato^ 

a  stoiy  of  lots  of  type  in  a  replied  Yes,  there  is, 

hurry,  said  Charles  J.  Watters,  they  P^fg^^nt.  ne 

composing  room  superintendent.  remarked  that  the  , 

He  deplored  the  lack  of  “new  to  have  a  certain  number  oi 
developments”  in  this  field,  m^n  employed  on  this  job  so  w 
other  than  “a  few  new  gadgets.”  to  operate  a  direct  line  from  ine 
TTS  has  made  it  possible  for  Orange  Bowl  on  football  gaine 
the  Herald  to  grow  rapidly  and  coverage.  Press  box  rules  oar 
still  stay  within  its  same  com-  women  there,  he  said, 
posing  room.  {Continued  on  page  70) 
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ANPA  Asked  to  Make 
Good  Printing  a  Must 


Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
Some  advertising  agency  pro¬ 
duction  executives  would  like  to 
see  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  exert 
more  influence  over  its  members 
to  obtain  quality  printing. 

Not  only  should  the  ANPA 
Mechanical  Committee  put  a 
spotlight  on  good  performance 
but  the  ANPA  itself  should  en¬ 
force  recommendations  for 
achieving  what’s  best  in  print¬ 
ing,  one  of  a  half  dozen  spokes¬ 
men  from  the  ad  agencies  told 
the  Mechanical  Conference  here 
this  week. 

Michael  T.  Winow,  of  Ogilvy, 
Benson  &  Mather,  who  led  the 
appeal  for  a  more  forceful  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  solution  of  the 
printing  problem,  charged  that 
ANPA  has  done  very  little  in 
the  way  of  giving  information 
to  agencies  and  keeping  them 
abreast  of  new  developments. 

Sawyer  Quoted 
J.  Harold  Mintun,  chairman 
of  the  Mechanical  Committee, 
opened  up  the  subject  for  dis¬ 
cussion  at  the  final  conference 
session  to  which  agency  repre¬ 
sentatives  are  always  invited. 
He  read  from  a  trade  paper’s  re¬ 
port  quoting  J.  H.  (Jake) 
Sawyer  as  saying  that  the  Me¬ 
chanical  Committee  was  “inac¬ 
tive”  in  respect  to  helping  with 
the  advertiser’s  problems. 

The  gist  of  Mr.  Sawyer’s  re¬ 
marks,  according  to  Mr.  Min- 
tun’s  recital,  was  that  newspa¬ 
pers  were  losing  ROP  color  busi- 
I  ness  because  of  the  ANPA  Me- 
1  chanical  Committee’s  shortcom¬ 
ings  and  he  proposed  an  incen¬ 
tive  bonus  for  composing  room 
personnel  to  improve  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

(Note:  Mr.  Sawyer  recom¬ 
mended  two  steps  for  improve¬ 
ment  of  color  printing  in  news¬ 
papers.  A  report  of  his  re¬ 
marks  is  on  page  16,  this  issue.) 

Mr.  Mintun  commented  that  it 
was  “tragic”  to  find  such  unfa- 
miliarity  with  the  facts  by  a 
man  in  the  newspaper  business. 

“He  shows  his  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge  in  proposing  a  composing 
rwm  award,”  Mr.  Mintun  de¬ 
clared.  “How  much  does  anyone 
in  the  composing  room  have  to 
do  with  color  printing?” 

Mr.  Mintun  obtained  a  vote 
of  confidence  in  the  committee 
by  the  50-odd  conference  dele- 
fh  the  session.  He  declared 
bhat  the  Committee  is  in  favor 
of  doing  anything  that  will  im¬ 
prove  newspaper  printing  but 
editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


he  pointed  out  that  some  news¬ 
paper  will  always  do  a  “banner 
job”  and  it’s  the  group’s  aim  to 
get  others  to  match  it. 

Customer  First 

Voicing  agreement  in  large 
measure  with  Mr.  Sawyer’s 
criticism,  Mr.  Minow  said  he  and 
other  agency  men  have  gotten 
an  impression  that  ANPA  is 
concerned  primarily  with  serv¬ 
icing  newspapers  and  agency  in¬ 
terests  come  second. 

“It  ought  to  be  the  other  way 
around,”  Mr.  Minow  said.  “The 
customer  should  come  first.  But 
we  are  always  told  that  the 
ANPA  can  only  make  recom¬ 
mendations,  it  cannot  push  for 
what’s  best.  It  should  stand  for 
one  system  that’s  considered  to 
be  the  best  for  quality  printing 
and  it  should  lead,  not  pussy¬ 
foot.” 

A  general  discussion  followed 
in  which  ANPA  members  sought 
to  clear  up  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  association’s  nature  and 
function,  and  agency  men  re¬ 
peated  oft-told  stories  of  poor 
reproduction  of  ad  copy,  both  in 
color  and  black-and-white,  be¬ 
cause  newspapers  were  not  fol¬ 
lowing  instructions  or  did  not 
live  up  to  accepted  standards. 

Mr.  Minow  finally  conceded 
that  agencies  do  receive  mechan¬ 
ical  data  from  the  ANPA  but  it 
is  in  such  form  that  little  at¬ 
tention  is  paid  to  it.  He  strong¬ 
ly  recommended  that  newspa¬ 
pers  set  up  systems  to  check  all 
ad  materials  received  and  com¬ 
plain  immediately  to  the  agency 
when  some  material  is  substand¬ 
ard,  rather  than  run  the  ad  and 
await  a  complaint  from  an  ad¬ 
vertiser. 

In  reply  to  a  query  as  to 
“where  are  we  heading  with 
ROP  color?”  Burt  B.  Mader  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
urged  advertisers  to  consider 
the  medium  for  its  own  strength 
and  not  compare  it  with  any 
other  medium.  Readers,  he 
said,  often  will  accept  what  ex¬ 
perts  would  reject  in  the  way 
of  ad  copy.  The  newspaper,  he 
said,  can  be  a  potent  sales  force 
when  an  agency  uses  it  for  color 
copy  that  is  vivid  and  exciting, 
taking  into  account  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  printing  in  the  medium. 

“A  high  level  of  mediocrity” 
can  be  achieved  in  newspaper 
advertising,  Mr.  Mader  declared. 

Don  Weber,  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle,  contributed  the  com¬ 
ment  that  the  4-As  (American 
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Association  o  f  Advertising 
Agencies)  is  comparable  to 
ANPA  in  the  matter  of  lacking 
power  of  enforcement  of  stand¬ 
ards. 

“They’re  in  the  same  boat 
when  it  comes  to  exerting  influ¬ 
ence,”  Mr.  Weber  said. 

• 

Daily  Paper 
On  July  7 

Thomasville.  N.  C. 

Plans  for  the  lanuching  on 
July  7  of  the  Thomasville  Times, 
to  be  published  each  morning 
Monday  through  Friday,  were 
disclosed  with  announcement  of 
purchase  of  the  semi-weekly 
Thomasville  Tribune  by  the 
High  Point  (N.  C.)  Enterprise. 

The  Tribune  sale  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  H.  A.  Cecil  and  H. 
A.  Cecil  Jr.  None  of  the  physi¬ 
cal  properties  of  the  Tribune 
were  acquired.  Retained  also  by 
the  Cecils  is  the  office  supply 
business  w'hich  they  will  operate. 

The  daily  paper  will  be  oper¬ 
ated  and  edited  in  Thomasville, 
but  for  the  time  being  will  be 
printed  in  the  plant  of  the 
Enterprise. 

The  paper  will  print  as  a 
semi-weekly  July  1  and  3  before 
appearing  as  a  daily  on  July  7. 

The  town’s  first  daily  will 
appear  71  years  after  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  its  first  newspaper,  a 
weekly  established  by  J.  F. 
Westmoreland.  It  started  as  the 
Thomasville  News.  It  enjoyed  a 
successful  and  respected  opera¬ 
tion  for  a  number  of  yeai’S.  The 
Thomasville  Tribune  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1939. 

• 

C.  J.  Beaver  Joins 
Chureli,  Rickards 

Chicago 

Clayton  J.  Beaver,  formerly 
circulation  manager  of  the 
Portland  Oregon  Journal  and 
more  recently  engaged  in  free 
lance  circulation  promotion 
work,  is  joining  Church,  Rick¬ 
ards  &  Co.,  effective  July  1  in 
the  Chicago  office. 

Mr.  Beaver’s  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  experience  has  been  on 
the  West  Coast,  including  the 
Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press  Tele¬ 
gram,  Oakland  (Calif.)  Post- 
Enquirer,  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune,  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Call-Bulletin,  and  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Mirror  prior  to 
becoming  circulation  manager 
of  the  Portland  Journal. 

Mr.  Beaver  served  as  chair¬ 
man  of  ICMA’s  Newspaperboy 
Committee  in  1955  and  was  one 
of  the  organizers  and  later 
sei-ved  as  secretary  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaperboy  Founda¬ 
tion. 


Arbiter  Finds 
Hurletron  Is 
Easier  Work 

An  arbiter  has  ruled  that  in¬ 
stallation  of  Hurletron  equip¬ 
ment  for  i^egistering  color  on 
presses  did  not  create  condi¬ 
tions  “more  arduous”  than  ex¬ 
isted  before  as  contended  by 
Web  Pressmen’s  Union  No.  20 
of  Cincinnati. 

The  arbiter  further  ruled  the 
pressmen  were  obligated  by 
Section  3  of  the  contract  with 
the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Times- 
Star  to  operate  this  Electric  Eye 
equipment  when  so  directed. 

Refuse  To  Operate 

Arbitration  was  initiated  by 
the  Times-Star  as  a  result  of 
refusal  of  the  pressmen  on 
June  24,  1957,  to  continue  to 
operate  Hurletron  color  regis¬ 
tering  units  on  the  Times-Star 
presses.  The  equipment  was  in¬ 
stalled  and  put  into  operation 
early  in  1957. 

Whitley  P.  McCoy,  arbiter 
who  heard  the  case  before  the 
Joint  Standing  Board,  in  re¬ 
viewing  the  union’s  contention 
that  installation  of  the  Hurle¬ 
tron  equipment  created  “more 
arduous”  conditions,  found  that 
while  new  equipment  makes 
some  additional  work  during 
make-ready  time,  this  was  more 
than  offset  by  the  lessened 
work  during  the  press  run. 

Work  Less  Arduous 

He  agreed  that  undoubtedly 
there  was  a  period,  while  the 
men  were  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  equipment,  when  the 
work  was  more  arduous.  “But 
that  time  is  past  and  I  find  that 
the  new  equipment  makes  the 
work  of  the  pressmen  less 
arduous,  considering  the  shift 
as  a  whole,”  said  Mr.  McCoy. 

Mr.  McCoy,  in  support  of  his 
finding,  read  from  an  article 
appearing  in  the  December, 
1956,  issue  of  the  American 
Pressman,  quoting  pressmen 
union  members  to  the  effect 
that  the  Hurletron  equipment 
“lightens  the  work  load  of  the 
pressmen  and  improves  the 
quality  of  his  product.” 

“For  practically  a  year  now,” 
said  Mr.  McCoy,  “this  equip¬ 
ment  costing  between  $80,000 
and  $85,000  has  stood  idle.  In 
view  of  the  evidence  I  can  only 
find  that  the  action  of  the  press¬ 
men  in  continuing  to  refuse  to 
run  it  is  mistaken  and  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  contract  obligations.  It 
will  be  so  awarded.” 
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Circulation-Building  Ideas 
Conned  from  Foreign  Papers 


Reader  Participation  Is  Key 
To  Most  of  Schemes  Abroad 


Bv  Oscar  F.  Gavrilovich 


Newspapers  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  are  quite  as  avid  in  their 
search  for  ideas  to  increase  cir¬ 
culation  and  attract  advertisers 
as  are  those  of  our  own  coun¬ 
try.  Many  have  their  own  pro¬ 
motion  departments,  constantly 
creating  new  devices;  others 
often  borrow  notions  proven 
successful  elsewhere. 

Some  of  them  dig  up  ideas 
which  worked  well  many  years 
ago;  these  are  re-styled  and 
brought  up  to  date,  in  the  same 
\ray  that  modem  fashion  de¬ 
signers  frequently  find  the  in¬ 
spiration  for  their  newest  models 
in  illustrations  of  antique  cos¬ 
tumes,  in  old  books  or  in  art 
galleries. 

Tap  This  Reseiwoir? 

There  has  been  created,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  an  enormous  reser¬ 
voir  of  promotional  ideas  which 
have  proved  outstandingly  suc¬ 
cessful  abroad.  Why  shouldn’t 
w’e  in  the  United  States  tap  this 
reservoir?  In  countless  cases, 
very  slight  modifications  would 
be  needed  to  adapt  them  to 
American  newspaper  business 
practice.  To  save  time  and 
money  needed  to  hunt  through 
hundreds  of  foreign  publica¬ 
tions,  printed  in  many  lan¬ 
guages,  herewith  the  author 
presents  a  digest  of  only  a  few 
of  the  many  devices  which  have 
worked  out  well  in  various  other 
quarters  of  the  globe. 

(1)  STORE  DISPLAY  WIN¬ 
DOWS  AS  MEDIA  TO  IN¬ 
CREASE  CIRCULATION 
The  following  method  of  en¬ 
ticing  readers  and  advertisers 
was  invented  in  a  city  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube: 

Here,  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
opening  of  a  Trade  Fair,  an  en¬ 
terprising  daily  and  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  jointly  spon¬ 
sored  a  contest  to  determine,  by 
vote  of  the  paper’s  readers, 
which  store  in  the  city’s  shop¬ 
ping  area  had  the  best-dressed 
display  window;  further,  which 
one  had  shown  the  greatest  wit 
and  originality  in  devising  its 
display.  Each  participating  store 
submitted  a  photograph  of  the 
window  it  chose  to  enter. 

For  two  weeks,  several  such 
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(The  writer  is  a  former  foreign 
diplomat,  now  an  American  col¬ 
umnist — “The  Foreign  Press," 
“World  Press  in  a  Nutshell," 
etc.) 


photog;raphs  daily  were  splashed 
across  the  newspaper’s  pages, 
along  with  an  entry-blank  for 
recording  the  reader’s  selection. 
Readers  were  advised  to  clip 
from  the  paper  each  day  the 
photo  of  their  favored  window. 
These  could  then  be  compared 
at  the  close  of  the  competition. 
From  such  comparison,  each 
contestant  was  then  invited  to 
nominate,  on  a  single  entry- 
blank,  his  final  one  top  choice 
in  each  category:  “Best-dressed” 
and  “Most  original.” 

A  further  requirement  was 
that  each  contestant  was  to 
write  down,  within  limited  word- 
age — in  the  form  of  a  slogan  or 
jingle — the  reasons  for  his 
choice.  After  all  votes  had  been 
counted  and  the  winning  shops 
thereby  decided,  contestants 
w'ere  notified  that  their  entry- 
blanks  had  been  turned  over  to 
the  respective  stores  each  had 
selected. 

Boosted  Ad  Revenue 

Now,  in  turn,  the  honored 
stores  themselves  each  chose 
the  contestant  who  had,  in  their 
opinion,  most  cleverly  expressed 
the  reason  for  his  choice,  and 
made  an  enticing  reward.  This 
was  supplemented  by  a  cash  re¬ 
ward  for  the  newspaper,  or  with 
a  year’s  free  subscription. 

In  this  contest,  accordingly, 
there  were  dual  sets  of  winners: 
from  among  the  competing 
shops,  and  from  the  paper’s 
readers.  The  names  not  only  of 
the  top-winner  among  the 
stores,  but  all  10  leading  con¬ 
tenders  were  published,  and 
each  establishment  solemnly 
presented  with  a  diploma.  High¬ 
est  honored  shop  received,  in 
addition,  a  handsome  plaque. 
The  number  of  successful  con¬ 
testants  was  further  swollen, 
too,  by  the  fact  that  even  the 
runners-up  among  the  stores  se¬ 
lected  a  contestant  for  the  best- 
worded  reason  for  choice.  Be¬ 


sides  receiving  this  multiplicity 
of  prizes,  all  the  lucky  con¬ 
testants  were  further  fiattered 
by  being  introduced  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  over  radio  and  television. 

This  contest,  of  course,  also 
materially  increased  the  news¬ 
paper’s  advertising  revenue,  for 
each  participating  shop  was  in¬ 
formed  that  on  the  day  of  pub¬ 
lication  of  its  window-photo¬ 
graph,  plenty  of  additional 
space  might  be  purchased  if  the 
store  wished  to  publicize  its 
“specialties  of  the  week.”  Re¬ 
sponse  to  this  contest  was  thus 
equally  gratifying  to  both  circu¬ 
lation  and  advertising  man¬ 
agers. 

(2)  A  VARIATION  UPON 
THE  PREVIOUS  IDEA 

Another  continental  paper 
adopted  the  same  basic  idea, 
with  some  slight  changes.  In 
this  contest,  pictures  of  the  dis¬ 
play  windows  were  also  pub¬ 
lished,  but  the  names  of  the  ex¬ 
hibiting  firms  were  blocked  out, 
and  the  readers  were  told  only 
the  general  area  in  which  the 
shops  were  located.  It  was  the 
reader’s  challenge  to  identify 
correctly  the  name  of  the  stores. 

To  persuade  the  newspaper 
readers  to  enter  the  contest, 
most  of  the  stores  offered  spe¬ 
cial  discounts  on  merchandise, 
or  even  free  gifts,  to  shoppers 
who  displayed  entry  blanks.  By 
this  gimmick,  the  stores  ma¬ 
terially  increased  their  sales. 
Winner  of  the  contest  was  that 
reader  participant  who  cor¬ 
rectly  named  the  highest  num¬ 
ber  of  photographed  windows. 
If  there  was  a  tie,  the  ultimate 
winner  of  the  reward,  jointly 
contributed  by  the  shops  and 
the  newspaper,  was  decided  by 
a  drawing. 

(3)  VACATION  INSUR¬ 
ANCE  AGAINST  BAD 
WEATHER 

A  French  newspaper,  alarmed 
by  the  drop  in  circulation  dur¬ 
ing  the  sultry  summer,  when 
many  subscribers,  departing  the 
city  for  the  vacation  season, 
would  usually  make  a  temporary 
cancellation  of  subscription, 
while  others,  also  out  of  town, 
failed  to  purchase  the  usual 
copy  at  the  comer  kiosk,  hit 
upon  this  protective  scheme.  Its 
readers  were  invited  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  contest  to  win  an  in¬ 
surance  policy  against  bad 
weather  while  on  vacation.  The 
policy,  written  to  cover  from 
14  to  28  days,  and  automatically 
expiring  on  September  16th, 


Flint  Ink  Clianges 
Corporate  Name 

Detroit,  Mid 
Effective  July  1,  Howard 
Flint  Ink  Company’s  name  wil 
be  changed  to  Flint  Ink  Corpor¬ 
ation,  it  was  announced  here  bj 
Howard  H.  Flint,  board  chair¬ 


man. 

“This  change  was  recently 
authorized  and  approved  by  the 
stockholders  of  our  company 
and  does  not  in  any  way  indi¬ 
cate  or  involve  a  change  in  our 
ownership  or  management,”  said 
Mr.  Flint.  “We  feel  our  new 
name  conforms  more  closely  to 
our  trade  identity  as  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  ‘Flint  Inks’  and  will 
accordingly  be  more  convenient 
for  our  customers,  suppliers, 
and  the  trade  generally.” 


provided  for  reimbursement  of 
a  part  of  the  vacation  expense 
up  to  a  maximum  of  $150  if  the 
annual  holiday  was  marred,  for 
instance,  by  torrential  rain.  But. 
naturally,  only  if  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  were  maintained. 

Such  policies  are  likewise  of¬ 
fered,  at  lower  rates,  to  all 
readers  who  sign  up  for  either 
6  or  12  month  subscription! 
Further,  five  completely  gratis 
policies  are  awarded  each  week 
to  reader  contest  participants. 

(4)  WOULD  YOU  MARRY 
YOUR  WIFE  AGAIN  IF  YOU 
WERE  FREE? 

This  was  the  heading  of  a 
questionnaire  published  in  a 
Swiss  newspaper.  It  drew  an- 
sw'ers  from  110,000  men,  a 
cross-section  of  all  walks  of 
life:  university  professors, 
farmers,  skilled  and  unskilled 
laborers,  professional  men,  shop 
clerks,  etc.  There  were  supple¬ 
mental  questions  as  to  age,  pro¬ 
fession,  average  earnings,  how 
long  married,  how  many  chil¬ 
dren,  whether  ever  divorced, 
and  including  one  the  men 
seemed  to  find  especially  pro¬ 
vocative:  “Which  reason  might 
eventually  undermine  your  mar¬ 
ital  life:  unfaithfulness,  finan¬ 
cial  reverses,  continual  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion,  too  lavish  or 
careless  housekeeping,  exagger¬ 
ated  jealousy,”  and  alike. 

Publication  of  the  tabulated 
statistical  findings  of  this  poll 
provoked  a  deluge  or  articles 
and  letters  to  the  editors.  Even 
rival  newspapers  joined  the  on 
ginating  journal  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  controversial  comments 
and  editorials.  Shrewdly,  the 
newspaper  was  prompt  to  ad¬ 
dress  an  identical  questionnaire 
to  the  opposite  sex,  and 
by  launched  a  similar  avalanche 
of  response.  And,  as  might  be 
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It's  now  Doctor  Aggie!  Agness  Underwood,  city  editor  of  the  Los 
Angelos  Herold-Express  since  1947  end  a  newswoman  since  1926,  receives 
an  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  the  College  of  Osteopathic 
Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Conferring  the  honor  are  (I  to  r)  Dr.  W.  Bal- 
lentine  Henley,  college  president;  Dr.  Frank  G.  Nolan  and  C.  P.  'Mac¬ 
Gregor,  sponsors  for  the  degree. 


Philadelphia 
Drivers  Vote 
On  Contract 

Philadelphia 

Settlement  of  the  truck  driv¬ 
ers’  strike  which  has  prevented 
general  distribution  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  and  Camden  Cour¬ 
ier-Post  since  June  1  was  in  the 
offing  Thursday  as  E&P  went  to 
press. 

An  agreement,  details  of 
which  are  withheld  pending  rati¬ 
fication  by  members  of  the 
Newspaper  and  Magazine 
Chauffeurs’  Local  628,  Interna¬ 
tional  Brotherhood  of  Team¬ 
sters,  was  announced  Wednes¬ 
day  by  the  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  of  Philadelphia. 
The  union  meetings  were  taking 
place  Thursday  afternoon  and 
night. 

Nine  Hours 

Committees  of  both  manage¬ 
ment  and  union  met  for  nine 
hours  with  Paul  Yager  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Thomson,  federal  and  state 
mediators.  Wages,  a  pension 
plan,  other  benefits  were  in¬ 
volved.  It  was  not  known  im¬ 
mediately  how  the  critical  issue 
of  a  picket  line  clause  was  re¬ 
solved. 

The  teamster  union  had  de¬ 
manded  the  right  to  refuse  to 
cross  any  picket  line  set  up  at 
the  newspapers.  The  publishers 
regarded  this  as  a  blanket 
threat  to  freedom  of  the  press, 
pointing  out  that  a  tieup  of  pub¬ 
lication  could  result  from  dis¬ 
putes  unrelated  to  the  labor  con¬ 
tracts. 

Guild  Talks  Resume 

Talks  were  resumed  between 
Inquirer  management  and  the 
Newspaper  Guild.  The  walk¬ 
out  of  710  guild  members  from 
the  Inquirer  followed  the  truck 
drivers’  strike.  Wages  were  the 
principal  issue. 

The  Guild  filed  charges  of  un¬ 
fair  labor  practices  against  the 
Inquirer  for  threatening  to  ter¬ 
minate  employment  of  those 
strikers  who  failed  to  return  to 
work  at  a  set  deadline.  The 
Inquirer,  in  turn,  charged  the 
Guild  with  violating  its  contract 
by  going  out  two  days  before 
it  had  expired  and  with  intimi¬ 
dation  of  workers  and  abusive 
conduct  on  the  picket  line. 

The  American  Newspaper 
Guild  formed  a  subsidiary. 
Valley  News  Corporation,  which 
be^n  publishing  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Citizen  at  10c  a  copy.  Strik- 
mg  truck  drivers  delivered  it. 
editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


The  guild  claimed  sale  of  100,- 
000  copies. 

The  three  affected  dailies 
continued  to  publish  editions 
which  were  sold  over  the  coun¬ 
ters  at  their  plants.  Increas¬ 
ingly  large  sales  were  reported. 
• 

Cline  Receiver 
Action  Delayed 

Chicago 

Bankruptcy  referee  Lawrence 
J.  Miller  delayed  appointment  of 
a  receiver  for  Cline  Electric 
Manufacturing  Co.  this  week 
and  gave  the  firm’s  officers  more 
time  to  negotiate  sale  of  Cline’s 
Paasche  Air  Brush  Division. 

Warren  Scott,  president  of 
Cline,  reported  an  offer  of  $500,- 
000  from  Houdaille  Industries, 
Inc.  for  Paasche,  payable  $350,- 
000  in  cash  and  the  rest  on 
terms.  Judge  Miller  urged  the 
Cline  official  to  seek  an  uncon¬ 
ditional  offer  of  $500,000.  He 
said  he  was  inclined  to  name  a 
receiver  and  indicated  that  Cline 
needed  a  million  dollars  to  get 
on  its  feet. 

Mr.  Scott  and  Jens  Paa.sche 
obtained  an  additional  day’s 
time  for  negotiations.  They 
were  to  report  back  to  Judge 
Miller  on  Friday.  Schedules  filed 
in  court  showed  Cline  liabilities 
of  approximately  $3  million  and 
assets  of  $5  million. 

• 

Roberts  Leaves 
St.  Louis  Publishers 

St.  Louis 

Munro  Roberts  announced 
June  20  his  resignation  as 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  St. 
Louis  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  for  reasons  of  ill 
health.  Mr.  Roberts,  who  had 
served  in  the  position  since 
April  20,  1940,  was  injured 
seriously  in  an  automobile  ac¬ 
cident  last  September. 

Mr.  Roberts  also  relinquished 
his  duties  as  director  of  labor 
relations  for  the  Pulitzer  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  publishing  firm  of 
the  Post-Dispatch. 

Edwin  H.  Evers,  former  vice- 
president  and  production  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  succeeds  Mr.  Roberts 
as  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Publishers’  Association. 

• 

New  Printing  Plant 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Publisher  James  H.  Righter, 
Buffalo  Evening  News,  gave  a 
luncheon  June  20  at  the  Stat- 
ler  Hilton  Hotel  following  a 
dedication  ceremony  of  the  new 
printing  plant  of  the  newspaper. 
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Strike  Takes 
Mystery  Out 
Of  Pressroom 

Oklahoma  City 

Publication  of  normal  editions 
of  the  Oklahoma  City  Times  and 
Daily  Oklahoman  continued  this 
week  despite  a  walkout  by  37 
members  of  the  pressmen’s  un¬ 
ion.  Six  members  of  the  union 
forfeited  their  cards  to  stay  on 
their  jobs. 

An  announcement  by  Edward 
L.  Gaylord,  president  and  pub- 
li.sher,  said:  “We  now  have  com¬ 
plete  control  of  our  press  equip¬ 
ment,  and  in  a  few  days  we  w'ill 
be  publishing  much  better  look¬ 
ing  newspapers  than  in  the  past. 

“Our  own  loyal  office  em¬ 
ployees  helped  take  the  mystery 
out  of  the  pressroom  in  a  hurry.” 

The  strike  action  ended  a  con¬ 
tractual  relation  with  the  union 
that  had  existed  continuously 
for  nearly  50  years,  a  Times  edi¬ 
torial  stated. 

The  real  issue,  according  to 
the  newspaper,  was  “feather¬ 
bedding.”  The  company  had  in¬ 
stalled  automatic  reel  equipment 
and  the  union  insisted  on  keep¬ 
ing  a  man  where  his  services 
were  not  needed. 

“The  request  that  the  com¬ 
pany  be  required  to  hire  no  more 
men  than  needed  to  operate  the 
new  equipment  was  refused  by 
the  union,”  the  editorial  ex¬ 
plained.  “During  negotiations  it 
was  pointed  out  that  no  present 
employee  would  lose  his  job,  but 
only  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
avoid  hiring  additional  men.” 

The  company  had  offered  a 
wage  increase  of  $5  a  week, 
which  would  have  brought  the 
day  scale  to  $114.75. 


Weekly  Publisher 
Heads  N.J.  Press 

Spring  Lake,  N.J. 

Gregory  Hewlett,  publisher  of 
the  weekly  News-Record  of 
Maplewood-South  Orange,  was 
elected  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  Press  Association  at  its 
annual  meeting  here  last  week. 
He  succeeds  Ernest  W.  Lass, 
Asbury  Park  Press. 

Other  officers  are:  A.  Wallace 
Zimmerman,  Plainfield  Courier- 
News,  executive  vicepresident ; 
H.  Alan  Painter,  Hackettstown 
Gazette,  vicepresident;  William 
A.  Stretch,  Camden  Courier- 
Post,  treasurer;  and  Carl  M. 
Johnson,  Millville  Daily  Repub¬ 
lican,  executive  officer. 

An  honorary  life  membership 
and  a  silver  cigarette  case  were 
given  to  Alfred  B.  Bedell,  Plain- 
field,  who  retired  recently  after 
sei-ving  the  New  Jersey  sales 
area  for  many  years  for  Mer- 
gcnthaler  Linotype  Co. 

• 

7  Texas  Papers 
Reeeive  Trophies 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Book-end  trophies  presented 
by  the  Dallas  Morning  News 
were  given  to  seven  winners  of 
the  divisional  sweepstakes 
awards  of  the  Texas  Press  As¬ 
sociation  at  the  annual  meeting 
here  last  week. 

Recipients  of  the  trophies 
were:  Kilgore  News  Herald, 
Taylor  Daily  Press,  Littlefield 
County  Wide  News,  Seguin 
Enterprise,  Garza  County  Post 
Dispatch,  Pleasanton  Express 
and  Farmersville  Times.  The 
Pleasonton  weekly,  published  by 
Burton  Fielder,  topped  all  of 
the  papers  with  four  first-place 
prizes. 

J.  C.  Smyth,  Liberty  Vindica¬ 
tor,  was  elected  unit  president. 
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Moss  Maps  New 
Anti-Secrecy  War 


to  have  a  conversation  with  a 
reporter  without  disclosing  vital 
secrets,  the  official  is  not  worthy 
of  any  form  of  public  trust, 
Mr.  Smith  said. 


Public  lycadersliip 


Stanford  University,  Calif. 

A  pattern  of  news  manage¬ 
ment  is  being  practiced  by  the 
State  and  Defense  Departments 
of  the  Federal  government.  Rep. 
John  E.  Moss  charged  at  the 
20th  annual  Editors  Conference 
of  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  here 
June  20-21. 

New  moves  indicate  a  pattern 
so  deeply  entrenched  that  the 
people’s  right  to  know  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  ignored  until  there 
is  a  change  in  the  entire  Federal 
attitude  toward  excessive  se¬ 
crecy,  he  said. 

State  Department  curbs  now 
include  provisions  that  depart¬ 
ment  news  soui-ces  must  write 
memos  of  talks  with  newsmen 
met  at  a  cocktail  party,  but  De¬ 
fense  restrictions  have  gone  even 
further,  he  advised. 


Censorship  Charged 


Meanwhile  the  subcommittee 
is  working  with  congressmen 
who  plan  to  establish  a  new 
Federal  aviation  agency  to  make 
sure  a  new  law  carries  a  free¬ 
dom  of  information  clause. 

Provisions  against  withhold¬ 
ing  information  unless  military 
security  is  violated  or  release 
is  specifically  prohibited  by 
other  Federal  laws  are  contained 
in  the  provisions  for  a  National 
Space  Agency.  This  has  passed 
both  Houses. 

Similar  provisions  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  bill  setting  up  a 
weather  modification  agency. 
Rep.  Moss  said.  Meanwhile  the 
subcommittee  has  asked  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Dulles  about  his 
department’s  news  restrictions. 

Merriman  Smith  said  new' 
road  blocks  face  reporters  in 
all  fields  and  all  across  the  na¬ 
tion  because  of  a  State  Depart¬ 
ment  attitude. 


Newspapers  are  exerting 
greater  pow’ers  of  public  leader¬ 
ship — and  may  be  expected  to 
extend  both  leadership  and  re¬ 
sponsibility,  Paul  Miller,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  told  the 
California  editors.  He  said: 


n 


“New'spapers  are  more  gen¬ 
erally  active  today  in  true  and 
responsible  civic  leadership. 
There  was  a  day  when  only  a 
few  stood  out  in  this  respect. 

“To  me,  the  general  assertion 
of  greater  responsibility,  pri¬ 
marily  in  local  affairs,  repre¬ 
sents  one  of  the  most  significant 
advances  of  modern  day  journal- 


Panelish  on  suburban-mefropolHan 
news  coverage  at  the  CNPA  Edi¬ 
tors  Conference  included  (I  tor) 
Frank  Wooten,  Oakland  Tribunt; 
Howard  Seelye,  San  Gabriel  Val¬ 
ley  Newspapers,  and  Mike  Strasiar, 
Los  Angeles  Times. 


He  cited  major  improvements 
in  newspapers  during  the  past 
20  years,  including  among 
others : 


Testimony  and  documentary 
evidence  compiled  by  the  House 
government  infoiination  sub¬ 
committee  which  Rep.  Moss 
heads  now  show  Defense  “al¬ 
ready  is  resorting  to  censorship 
of  non  -  security  information 
originating  within  the  military 
establishment,”  he  declared. 

This  new's  management  policy 
also  includes  a  new  memoran¬ 
dum  which  means  military  ca¬ 
reers  will  depend  on  how  well 
chiefs  of  information  toe  the 
line  laid  by  Assistant  Secretary 
Murray  Snider,  he  reported. 

His  views  on  the  State  De¬ 
partment  were  confirmed  by  an¬ 
other  speaker. 

“We  have  a  situation  in  the 
State  Department  that  is  not 
only  quite  absurd,  but  it  can  be 
quite  infectious,”  reported  Mer¬ 
riman  Smith,  White  House  cor¬ 
respondent  for  UPI  for  two 
decades. 

This  idea  filters  down  to 
mayors  and  business  heads  as 
well  as  through  civil  service 
and  military  ranks,  Mr.  Smith 
told  the  concluding  dinner  ses¬ 
sion. 


“This  threat  must  be  met  be¬ 
cause  under  the  American  sys¬ 
tem  a  unit  of  government  is 
public  propei'ty  and  taxpayers 
have  a  perfect  right  to  know 
how  and  what  their  government 
is  doing,  he  declared. 

“The  power  of  public  office 
can  be  quite  an  intoxicant  and 
if  a  man  can’t  handle  it,  he 
ought  to  be  taken  off  the  stuff,” 
Mr.  Smith  said. 


Superior  editorial  pages  with 
greater  emphasis  on  reader  par¬ 
ticipation;  growing  use  of  color; 
greater  emphasis  on  problems 
of  government,  especially  local 
government;  growth  of  special¬ 
ized  coverage,  as  in  religion  and 
science;  increased  volume  of 
news  about  schools  and  teenage 
activities;  emphasis  on  news  of 
homes  and  homemaking;  im¬ 
proved  coverage  in  the  enter¬ 
tainment  field,  including  sports 
and  television. 


Teamwork  Needed 


The  present  move  comes  after 
a  period  wrhen  “too  many  of  us 
have  taken  a  rather  detached 
attitude  toward  efforts  of  the 
publishing  fraternity  to  fight 
restrictions  on  new  access,”  he 
confessed. 


20  Years  Ago 


New  Roadblocks 


Despite  this  tide,  Congress¬ 
man  Moss  expects  Congress  to 
pass  its  first  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  bill  before  adjourn¬ 
ment,  he  told  the  editors. 


Freedom  Defenses 


“If  it  is  passed  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  —  and  if 
the  President  does  not  veto  the 
bill  —  it  will  be  the  first  legal 
step  toward  Federal  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  people’s  right  to 
know,”  he  explained. 


“On  the  surface,  this  doesn’t 
seem  so  bad.  But  it  can  have 
a  most  undesired  result  in  the 
long  run. 

“For  example,  a  cabinet  offi¬ 
cer  hears  about  the  State  De¬ 
partment  system  and  begins  to 
think  it  over.  He  decides  to  try 
out  the  plan. 

“This  filters  down  through  his 
department  and  lesser  officials 
get  the  idea  that  any  contact 
with  reporters  is  to  be  discour¬ 
aged. 

“A  city  mayor  sees  the  same 
story  and  decides  to  try  it  in 
city  hall.  Business  executives 
see  it.  Army  officers  see  it.  Be¬ 
fore  you  know  it,  new  road¬ 
blocks  to  reporters  spring  up  all 
over  the  country.” 

The  major  answer  to  such  a 
move  lies  in  the  fact  that  if  a 
public  official  cannot  be  trusted 


In  contrast,  he  recalled  that 
only  20  years  ago  newspapers 
were  printed  in  smaller  type, 
pictures  were  less  plentiful  and 
less  clear,  stories  of  all  types 
were  not  so  well  displayed  nor 
so  well  developed. 

Looking  ahead  to  the  next 
20  years,  Mr.  Miller  said  he 
had  been  given  these  prognosti¬ 
cations  by  graphic  arts  experts 
at  Rochester  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  : 

Eventual  use  of  full-color  for 
all  newspaper  illustrations;  fas¬ 
ter  printing  methods;  more  effi¬ 
ciency  and  speed  in  billing  and 
accounting;  improved  methods 
of  distribution  of  newspapers, 
including  possibly  a  communica¬ 
tion  network  to  send  papers  in 
toto  to  distant  readers. 


Fox 
Post 
On  ' 


successful  and  which  will  fail.” 

Mr.  Miller  concluded  by  say¬ 
ing  that  whatever  happens  in 
the  next  20  years —  or  30  or  40 
—  there  will  be  newspapers. 
They  will  sell  for  10  or  15  cents 
and  be  worth  it. 

“Circulations  will  continue  to 
grow.  There  will  be  even  more 
chains  and  groups  of  newspa¬ 
pers,  fewer  independent  units. 
There  will  be  fewer  big  city 
newspapers.  Truly  national 
newspapers  will  develop.  There 
will  be  even  more  successful 
community  dailies  than  now." 


He  said:  “There  will  be  vast 
improvements  in  both  machines 
and  methods.  But  one  thing 
wrong  with  experts’  glimpses 
of  the  possible  future  is  that 
they  do  not  always  take  the 
human  element  into  account. 
The  skill  and  devotion  which 
people  put  into  newspapers  will 
continue  to  determine  which  are 


The  cooperation  of  the  editor 
and  the  cii’culation  manager  is 
the  main  key  in  departmental 
teamwork  that  builds  great 
newspapers,  J.  A.  Grant,  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Times,  declared. 

“Teamwork  is  a  must  in  my 
book.  Too  many  newspapers  are 
only  now  turning  to  the  coop¬ 
eration  that  has  long  been  a 
practice  on  our  most  successful 
newspapers,”  he  said. 

“There  are  vast  areas  of  co¬ 
operation,  for  both  editors  and 
circulation  managers  are  pur¬ 
suing  the  goal  of  more  reader- 
ship,”  he  explained. 

United  action  by  the  editors 
of  California  in  a  move  to  end 
the  “late  count”  of  election  re¬ 
turns  was  assured  when  the 
Conference  named  a  committee 
to  act  with  similar  committees 
appointed  at  earlier  sessions  of 
Associated  Press  and  United 
Press  International  editors. 


New  Officers  Named 


EDITOR  &  P 


Richard  F.  Pourade,  Son 
Diego  Union,  was  chairman  of 
the  meeting.  Howard  Seelye, 
San  Gabriel  Valley  Newspapers, 
was  elected  1958  chairman  with 
{Continued  on,  page  68) 
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Fox  Blames 
Post  Failure 
On  Tax  Snag 


3  New  NEA  Services 
In  Bayol’s  Program 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Washington 
John  Fox,  publisher  of  the 
defunct  Boston  Post,  told  a 
House  Investigating  Committee 
Thursday  that  federal  tax  woes 
piling  up  on  him  had  made  it 
impossible  to  continue  meeting 
payroll  commitments  to  keep  the 
newspaper  alive. 

Mr.  Fox  attributed  a  large 
share  of  these  difficulties  on 
•pressures  from  Washington.” 
He  made  a  miscellany  of  charges 
against  Bernard  Goldfine,  Bos¬ 
ton  millionaire  and  friend  of 
Sherman  Adams,  but  he  did  not 
repeat  his  statement  that  Mr. 
Goldfine  publicly  asserted  great 
influence  over  the  President’s 
N’o.  1  assistant. 

The  former  publisher  identi¬ 
fied  himself  as  a  lawyer  and  a 
business  man  in  the  gas  and  oil 
trades.  He  said  the  Boston 
Herald-Traveler  had  used  its  in¬ 
fluence  against  his  non-newspa¬ 
per  business  interests  but  he  did 
not  pursue  the  point  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  charging  wrongdoing  on 
the  part  of  the  newspaper. 

The  final  blow  to  his  publish- 
I  ing  activities,  Mr.  Fox  related, 
^  came  when  the  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  Service  made  a  jeopardy  as¬ 
sessment  against  him  and  his 
wife  for  taxes  and  penalties  in 
excess  of  one  million  dollars. 

The  amount  of  payroll  money 
still  due  Post  employees  was  es- 
,  timated  at  $9,000.  Mr.  Fox  said 
it  will  be  paid  next  month. 

The  meeting  was  delayed  for 
an  hour  while  the  committee  on 
legislative  oversight  sat  in  ex¬ 
ecutive  session  to  hear  Mr.  Gold- 
fine’s  attorneys  argue  that  Mr. 
Fox  should  not  be  permitted  to 
testify  in  public  because,  they 
eontended,  he  is  prone  to  un¬ 
founded  accusations.  It  was  a 
■''mark  by  Mr.  Fox  in  a  Boston 
court  that  started  the  Shei'Tnan 
Adams  “expose,”  linking  him  to 
?ifts  from  Mr.  Goldfine. 

Mr.  Fox  recited  his  version  of 
me  story  about  a  loan  of  a 
substantial  sum  from  Mr.  Gold- 
fine  to  help  the  Post.  He  said 
the  late  Paul  Dever,  former 
governor,  negotiated  the  loan 
out  this  had  nothing  to  do  with 
aving  the  Post  support  Mr. 
l>pver’s  candidacy.  The  loan 
Was  repaid  with  interest  “up  to 
the  last  penny,”  Mr.  Fox  said. 
Mr.  Fox  said  he  suffered 
'  f^'t^shing  financial  blows  in  deal- 
mgs  with  Mr.  Goldfine,  Mr. 
ever  and  others  on  a  project 
or  a  parking  garage  under  the 
“Oston  Common. 

editor  at  PUBLISHER 


Chicago 

National  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion  is  planning  to  expand  its 
activities  along  three  channels 
—  research,  information  and 
promotion  —  Edgar  S.  Bayol, 
recently-elected  NEA  executive 
vicepresident,  told  E&P  this 
week. 

When  Ed  Bayol  talks  about 
“hometown”  newspapers,  he 
means  the  non-metropolitan 
dailies  and  weeklies,  whose  mem¬ 
bership  totals  more  than  5,400 
in  NEA.  The  list  includes  more 
than  600  daily  papers. 

Mr.  Bayol,  who  for  10  years 
was  press  counsel  for  the  Coca- 
Cola  Co.,  and  prior  to  that  was 
promotion  manager  for  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star  and 
New  York  World-Telegram,  sees 
many  opportunities  ahead  for 
NEA  to  be  of  greater  service 
to  non-metropolitan  papers.  The 
association  is  in  its  73rd  year. 

General  Manager 

As  successor  to  the  late  Don 
Eck,  Ed  Bayol  took  over  his 
duties  as  NEA  general  manager 
last  May  1. 

He  will  spell  out  his  program 
at  NEA’s  annual  convention  in 
Detroit,  July  9-12. 

Mr.  Bayol  is  in  full  accord 
with  the  idea  of  helping  NEA 
members  do  a  better  selling  job 
at  the  local  level. 

“Every  state  press  association 
manager  I  have  talked  with  has 
said  he  feels  that  NEA  is  the 
logical  place  for  the  continuing 
study  of  the  hometown  newspa¬ 
per  as  to  its  market,  its  circula¬ 
tion,  its  readership  and  its  ad¬ 
vertising  effectiveness,”  he  said. 

Under  the  proposed  research 
program,  he  said,  NEA  will 
make  readership  studies.  “We 
know  the  hometown  newspaper 
is  probably  the  best  read  of  all 
media,  but  we  want  to  see  how 
this  readership  compared  with 
that  of  other  media,”  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

NEA  also  proposes  to  conduct 
market  studies  of  typical  com¬ 
munities,  along  with  studies 
showing  the  advertising  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  hometown  news¬ 
paper.  Other  studies  will  deal 
with  circulation  penetration  and 
how  newspapers  may  improve 
their  editorial  content  and  typo¬ 
graphical  appearance. 

Mr.  Bayol  envisions  an  NEA 
Department  of  Research,  work¬ 
ing  in  close  harmony  with  state 
press  associations  and  with 
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Edgar  S.  Bayol 


schools  of  journalism  in  every 
section  of  the  country. 

The  second  added  NEA  serv¬ 
ice  will  be  an  Office  of  Informa¬ 
tion  that  will  consist  of  all  types 
of  practical  data  pertaining  to 
the  effective  operation  of  non¬ 
metropolitan  newspapers.  “When 
properly  organized,  it  should  be 
able  to  provide  NEA  members 
with  data  quickly  on  every  phase 
of  newspaper  operations,”  said 
Mr.  Bayol. 

For  example,  if  a  publi.sher 
is  planning  to  change  from 
weekly  to  semi-weekly,  or  go 
from  semi-weekly  to  daily,  he 
could  get  the  benefit  of  other 
publishers’  experiences  through 
the  case  history  files  of  NEA. 

No.  3  of  the  expanded  serv¬ 
ices  will  deal  with  promotion 
and  public  relations.  “We  have 
in  mind  establishing  at  NEA 
headquarters  a  small  nucleus 
staff  of  skilled  promotion- 
minded  people,”  he  explained. 
“Such  a  staff  will  prepare  pro¬ 
motional  material  especially  de¬ 
signed  for  use  in  the  local  com¬ 
munities  of  member  papers.” 

First  step  in  that  direction 
is  the  issuing  of  the  new  month¬ 
ly  “NEA  Linage  Getter,”  a  serv¬ 
ice  prepared  by  Clem  Erlander, 
publisher  of  the  Algona  (Iowa) 
Upper  Des  Moines.  This  20-page 
advertising  kit,  beginning  in 
July,  will  be  loaded  with  ideas 
on  how  to  build  retail  linage. 
A  small  monthly  fee  will  bo 


charged  to  NEA  members  for 
this  service. 

Ed  Bayol  is  a  native  of  Ala¬ 
bama.  His  first  job  with  the 
Alexandria  (Va.)  Gazette  was 
as  copy  boy  in  the  advertising 
department.  He  worked  his  way 
up  to  general  manager  before 
joining  the  Washington  Star  in 
1942. 

He  later  served  as  circula¬ 
tion  and  editorial  promotion 
manager  foi;  the  New  York 
World-Telegram.  He  is  a  past 
president  and  honorary  life 
member  of  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association. 

• 

Photographer 
Dies  At  Crash 

William  V.  (Red)  Finn,  New 
York  Journal- American  photog¬ 
rapher  the  last  29  years,  died  of 
a  heart  attack  while  covering  a 
ship  collision  in  New  York’s 
East  River  June  25.  He  was  52. 

The  collision  between  a 
freighter  and  a  tanker  happened 
at  12:23  a.m.,  on  the  J-A’s  door¬ 
step,  and  Mr.  Finn  was  one  of 
the  first  photogrraphers  on  the 
scene.  After  making  several  pic¬ 
tures,  he  collapsed.  The  paper 
ran  one  of  his  photos  eight  col¬ 
umns  wide  on  the  picture  page, 
explaining  it  was  the  last  pic¬ 
ture  he  made. 

Mr.  Finn  was  a  founder  and 
former  president  of  the  New 
York  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation. 

Outside  the  Window 

Walter  Bazar,  J-A  assistant 
city  editor,  wrote  a  front-page, 
bylined  account  of  the  tragedy. 

“The  time  was  12:23  this 
morning,”  he  said.  “I  had  just 
picked  up  the  microphone  to  call 
one  of  our  radio  cars  to  send  it 
to  the  scene  of  a  midtown  auto 
accident. 

“Suddenly,  there  was  a  loud, 
thud-like  sound.  Outside  the 
broad  window  facing  my  desk  I 
could  see  the  silhouette  of  a 
freighter  in  the  middle  of  the 
East  River,  between  the  Man¬ 
hattan  and  Brooklyn  bridges. 

“A  bright  orange  light  flashed 
from  her  bow.  In  a  second 
flames  burst  over  the  whole 
prow.” 

After  further  description  of 
the  plight  of  the  ships  and  the 
trapped  seamen  —  “The  poo^r 
guys  . .  the  poor  guys,”  I  thought 
— Mr.  Bazar  told  how  he  notified 
the  police  department  and  ral¬ 
lied  reporters  and  photographers 
to  the  scene. 

The  editor  included  these  lines 
about  Mr.  Finn  in  his  story:  “At 
1:04  a.m.  Travis  Fulton  (report¬ 
er)  telephoned  me  from  a  near¬ 
by  pier.  ‘Bill  Finn  just  collapsed. 
He  died.’  ” 
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Better  Color 
Ideas  Listed 
By  Sawyer 

Chicago 

Two  ideas  for  improvement 
of  ROP  color  reproduction  in 
newspapers  were  advanced  by 
J.  H.  Saw^yer,  Sawyer-Ferguson- 
Walker  Co.,  chairman  of  the 
first  two  Newspaper  ROP  Color 
Conferences,  at  the  annual 
meeting  here  of  the  American 
Association  of  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives. 

Mr.  Sawyer  suggested  that 
newspapers  consider  an  “in¬ 
centive  plan”  to  be  adopted  by 
individual  papers  for  key 
people  handling  ROP  color  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments. 

He  also  suggested  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  hire 
color  experts  in  New  York  and 
Chicago  to  aid  advertisers  and 
their  agencies,  and  to  advise 
w'ith  newspapers,  in  the  proper 
preparation  of  ROP  color  copy 
for  newspapers. 

“Basically,  there  are  two 
reasons  for  poor  quality  ROP 
color  reproductions,”  Mr.  Sawyer 
told  AANR  members,  “(1)  the 
type  of  material  furnished  by 
the  advertiser  to  the  news¬ 
paper;  (2)  the  lack  of  controls 
by  the  individual  newspaper  in 
preparing  and  printing  the  ma¬ 
terial  furnished.” 

Mr.  Sawyer  outlined  his  pro¬ 
posed  incentive  program  to 
E&P  as  follows: 

“If  the  material  furnished  to 
the  newspaper  is  not  up  to 
standard,  and  the  newspaper 
processes,  and  prints  without 
advising  the  client  that  it  is 
not  correct,  until  after  the  client 
complains,  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partment  has  not  done  its 
proper  job.  Likewise,  if  the 
various  departments  of  the 
newspaper  do  not  properly 
process  good  material  so  that 
it  reproduces  well,  the  mechani¬ 
cal  department  has  not  done 
its  proper  job.  .  .  . 

“A  great  deal  of  this  con¬ 
fusion  can  be  eliminated  by  an 
‘incentive  plan’  which  the  key 
people  in  the  press,  stereo,  and 
some  cases,  perhaps,  the  com¬ 
posing  room,  would  benefit,  by 
careful  checking  before,  and 
during  the  press  run.  The  basis 
for  the  outline  of  such  an 
‘incentive  plan’  follows:  Estab¬ 
lish  an  incentive  pool,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  individual  news¬ 
paper,  and  the  number  of 
people  participating.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  minimum  participa¬ 
tion  would  be  the  stereotype 
foreman,  the  pressroom  fore- 
1« 


E&P  Color  Contest 
Deadlines  Extended 

Deadlines  for  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  ROP  color  awards 
competitions  have  been  ex¬ 
tended  from  July  1  to  July  15. 

The  extension  covers  E&P’s 
Second  Annual  ROP  Color 
Awards  for  outstanding  color 
reproduction  of  national  food 
or  general  subject  ads  and 
E&P’s  special  advertiser- 
agency  awai'ds  for  best  con¬ 
tinued  creative  use  of  full  and 
spot  color  in  newspaper  gen¬ 
eral  advertising. 

Presentation  of  the  awards 
will  be  made  during  the  3rd 
Annual  Newspaper  ROP  Color 
Conference  scheduled  for 
Sept.  15,  16  and  17  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New 
York. 


man,  the  mechanical  supt.  and/ 
or  production  manager.  Stipu¬ 
lated  amounts  put  into  this 
pool  for  each  successful,  or  good 
quality  ROP  color  reproduction; 
an  equal  amount  would  be 
withdrawn  for  each  ad  not  up 
to  standard. 

“At  specified  periods,  such  as 
one  month,  every  three  months, 
the  participating  members  of 
the  pool  would  withdraw  their 
share  of  the  money  put  in 
during  this  period.  The  pool 
would  not  be  expanded  beyond 
the  heads  of  the  departments 
concerned,  as  it  is  their  respon¬ 
sibility  to  see  that  the  work 
their  men  turn  out  is  up  to 
standard.  This  would  give  them 
an  incentive  for  better  reproduc¬ 
tion,  and  also  give  them  a 
stake  in  the  quality  of  the  paper 
they  produce  over  and  above 
what  their  daily  efforts  on  the 
job  require,  and  would,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  sharpen  their  abilities, 
so  that  they  would  soon  learn 
what  is  good  material  and  what 
is  unsatisfactory.” 

• 

Medicine  Reportetl 
Around  the  Globe 

Cleveland 

In  an  ambitious  news¬ 
gathering  assignment  on  a 
medical  beat,  Josephine  Robert¬ 
son  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  is  being  sent  on  a  three- 
month  ’round-the-world  tour 
with  a  medical  mission. 

Mrs.  Robertson  is  accompany¬ 
ing  a  team  of  doctors,  nurses, 
public  health  specialists  and 
technicians,  traveling  under 
sponsorship  of  the  World 
Baptist  Alliance.  The  group  is 
out  to  demonstrate  the  latest 
U.  S.  medical  techniques  in 
clinics  and  hospitals  in  27 
countries.  The  writer  has  a  son, 
Donald,  who  is  a  reporter  for 
the  Cleveland  News, 


Wear-Evcr  Retail 
Ad  Contest  Set 

A  special  awards  program 
for  outstanding  retail  adver¬ 
tising  has  been  announced  by 
Wear-Ever  Aluminum,  Inc. 
Scheduled  for  the  last  quarter 
of  1958,  plaques  and  cash 
awards  will  be  presented  to  the 
16  stores  in  the  country  whose 
local  ads  best  tie-in  with  Wear- 
Ever  Hallite’s  national  adver¬ 
tising. 

According  to  Wear-Ever’s 
Advertising  Manager,  W.  P. 
Benghauser,  stores  will  com¬ 
pete  in  two  categories  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  size  of  the  account. 

In  the  case  of  larger  ac¬ 
counts,  both  the  housewares 
buyer  and  the  advertising  man¬ 
ager  will  each  win  a  cash 
award.  For  smaller  accounts  a 
cash  award  will  be  presented 
to  the  person  responsible  for 
the  prize  winning  ad  as  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  owner  or  manager 
of  the  store. 

Winning  ads,  Mr.  Benghauser 
said,  will  be  judged  by  their 
originality  not  size  and  must 
demonstrate  the  use  of  the 
“What  Does  She  See?”  theme 
and  illustration  of  Hallite’s  na¬ 
tional  advertising.  There  is  no 
limitation  on  the  number  of 
entries,  although  the  ads  must 
run  during  October,  November 
and  December  and  be  post¬ 
marked  not  later  than  Jan.  5, 
1959. 

Tear  sheets  of  all  competing 
ads  should  be  sent  to  Ad  Con¬ 
test,  Wear-Ever  Building,  New 
Kensington,  Pa. 

• 

County  Tax  Board 
Ousts  Reporter  Twice 

Lincoln,  Neb. 
The  Lancaster  County  Board, 
meeting  as  the  County  Board  of 
Equalization,  ordered  news  re¬ 
porters  from  two  recent  meet¬ 
ings.  When  Del  Harding,  Lin¬ 
coln  Star  reporter,  refused  to 
leave  he  was  escorted  out  by  a 
deputy  sheriff  in  both  instances. 

Board  Chairman  Rollin 
Bailey  cited  a  law  passed  by 
the  last  State  Legislature  as 
“requiring”  a  closed-door  meet¬ 
ing.  The  law  provides  that  fed¬ 
eral  income  tax  information 
filed  with  business  tax  sched¬ 
ules  “shall  be  kept  by  the 
(county)  assessor  in  a  place 
where  only  taxing  officials  may 
have  access  thereto.” 

State  Senator  Terry  Carpen¬ 
ter  of  Scottsbluff,  who  intro¬ 
duced  the  law,  commented  that 
the  board  “went  a  long  way  to 
misinterpret  the  intent  of  the 
law.”  He  assured  the  Star  there 
will  be  no  closed  meetings  when 
his  state  tax  investigating  com¬ 
mittee  checks  Lancaster  County 
this  Fall. 
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Attorney  Joins 
St.  Louis  P-D 

St.  Louis 

Joseph  F.  Holland,  an  atto^ 
ney  and  former  newspaperman, 
has  been  named  special  assistant 
to  the  publisher  of  the  Post- 
Dispatch,  it  was  announced 
June  23  by  Joseph  Pulitzer  Jr,  | 
editor  and  publisher. 

Mr.  Holland  was  a  member  of 
the  P-D  news  staff  from  1922  to 

1926.  He  was  state  political 
editor  of  the  old  St.  Louis  Star, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 

1927,  appointed  an  assistant 
attoi’ney-general  in  1928.  In 
1930  he  was  named  deputy- 
superintendent  of  the  Missouri 
Insurance  Department,  then 
practiced  law  for  several  years 
before  being  named  St.  Louis 
city  counselor  in  1941.  In  1945 
he  resigned  to  become  vicepresi- 
dent  of  a  St.  Louis  bank  and  in 
1948  became  general  counsel  of 
a  St.  Louis  dairy. 

• 

Hill  U  Nametl 
Advertising  Director 

Cincinnati 
David  Ingalls,  Times-Star 
■  publisher,  announced  its  new  ad¬ 
vertising  director  to  succeed 
William  M.  Schmidt,  who  left 
recently,  is  Sam  Hill,  30-year  | 
veteran  of  the  newspaper,  radio 
and  magazine  fields.  1 

Mr.  Hill  will  still  retain  an 
interest  in  the  Traveler  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  which 
he  headed.  The  Traveler  is  a 
hotel  guide.  Mr.  Hill  was  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  near¬ 
ly  six  years  before  becoming 
secretary  to  the  advertising 
manager  of  the  old  Camden  (N. 
J.)  Courier  and  then  his  suc¬ 
cessor.  After  21  years  as  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Record,  Mr.  Hill 
joined  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Times-Herald. 

• 

Appraisal  Expert 
Joins  Kander  Staff 

Washington 

John  Alden  Grimes,  former 
special  consultant  in  the 
nal  Revenue  Service,  has  joined 
Allen  Kander  and  Company, 
negotiators  for  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  daily  newspaper- 
Mr.  Grimes  will  specialize  m 
property  appraisals  and  the 
necessary  allocation  of  assets  m 
ownership  changes. 

Mr.  Grimes’  career  with 
government  began  in  1920.  In 
addition  to  his  experience  m 
evaluating  newspaper  securitiM 
for  tax  purposes,  he  has  served 
as  expert  witness  in 
where  properties  were  involved 
in  litigation. 
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ROP  Color  Parley 
Called  ‘Seminar’ 


Media  Asked  to  Make 
Quarterly  Reports 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


National  Association  of  Annual  Newspaper 

Broadcasters  has  been  formal-  jjoP  Color  Conference  sched- 
ly  amended  to  bar  subliminal  Waldorf-Astoria 

advertising  through  this  pro-  New  York,  Sept.  15,  16 

.  .  and  17,  should  be  regarded  as 
The  use  of  the  television  “something  far  more  comprehen- 
rnedium  to  transmit  informa-  a  project  of  the  Ameri- 

tion  of  any  kind  by  the  use  gan  Association  of  Newspaper 
of  the  process  called  ‘  sub-  Representatives  or  any  one  ele- 
liminal  perception,’  or  by  the  ^g^t  in  advertising.” 
use  of  any  similar  technique  jj.  James  Gediman,  executive 
whereby  an  attempt  is  made  vicepresident,  Hearst  Advertis- 
to  convey  information  to  the  ij^g  Service,  and  co-chairman  of 
viewer  by  transmitting  mes-  ^^g  Conference,  said  this  week 
sages  below  the  threshhold  of  ^j^at  the  AANR  is  “merely  the 
normal  awareness,  is  not  per-  organizing  agency,  fulfilling  a 
mitted.”  j^gg^j  ^hat  is  fully  as  much  the 

All  networks  and  308  TV  responsibility  and  opportunity 
stations  are  subscribers  to  the  of  all  the  many  other  benefici- 
COde.  arips  nf  this  pxnosition. 


A  constructive  suggestion  to 
all  media  that  they  make  “com- 
plete  quarterly  reports”  to 
agency  space  and  time  buyers 
was  offered  this  week.  M 

“And,  please,  prepare  them  in  V 

standard  file  folder  size,”  added  ^ 

Harry  E.  Torp,  media  director,  ^ 

Dowd,  Redfield  &  Johnstone, 

Inc.,  New  York. 

Mr.  Torp  joined  other  agency  ^ 

media  executives  interviewed  &  iGHr 

for  this  series  in  stating  that  WbJH: 

“too  much  wasteful  promotion 
material”  is  received  from 
media. 

“Many  of  these  promotion 
pieces  are  so  concerned  with 
personal  horn  blowing  that  they 
almost  always  neglect  to 

over  all  market  story, 

the  media  director,”  Mr.  Torp 

said.  Harry  E.  Torp 

Circulation  Trends  are  the  media  represen¬ 

tatives.”  Mr.  Torp  follows  an 
“A  regular  quarterly  file-  open-door  policy  as  far  as  space 
folder  size  report  could  be  com-  and  time  salesmen  are  con- 
plete  and  up  to  date.  In  the  case  cerned. 

of  newspapers,  it  could  include  “They  are  very  high  caliber 
details  on  circulation  trends,  men,  and  constantly  furnish 
give  the  complete  linage  picture  agencies  with  constructive 
for  all  classifications,  report  on  ideas,”  he  said.  “They  help  us 
editorial  changes,  such  as  the  to  help  our  clients,  and  on  oc- 
addition  of  new  columns  or  de-  casion  have  helped  us  find 
partments,  advise  of  make-up  clients  to  help, 
improvements,  be,  in  fact,  a  ^Liking  for  Figures’ 

well-drawn  profile  of  the  publi-  ,  ,  , 

cation.  It  should  also,  of  course,  ^  sood  media  buyer  must 

include  up-to-date  market  re-  opportunity  to  in¬ 
ports.  crease  his  knowledge  of  all 

“Such  quarterly  reports  could  oiedia.  He  must  have  a  liking 
be  kept  up  to  the  minute  by  flash  figures  and  ability  to  an- 
ceports  when  necessary,  so  pre-  them. 

I  pared  that  they  would  fit  into  M’’-  ^orp  has  spent  practic- 
the  now  established  file.”  ^^^y  entire  business  career 

Mr.  Torp  commented  on  the  buying  media  for  leading  ad- 
importance  of  tradepaper  ad-  vertising  agencies.  He  estimates 
vertising  to  keep  media  buyers  be  has  been  responsible  for  the 
informed.  He  said  he  uses  the  investment  of  about  $750,000,- 
Editor  &  Publisher  Interna-  binds  of  advertising 

tional  Year  Book  and  Market  be  first  became  a  buyer 

Guide  regularly.  He  added  he  Fletcher  &  Ellis,  later  Sher- 
found  the  latter  especially  use-  nian  K.  Ellis,  Inc.,  in  1943.  He 
ful  in  arranpnnv  tfst  mnrVAt®  bas  been  a  media  director  since 


FROM  SELLING  TO  SAILING— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruca  West  receive 
round-trip  tickets  for  visit  to  Hawaii  from  Bill  Wray,  at  right,  plans 
manager  of  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independent,  Press-Telegrem.  Mr. 
West  was  high  man  in  the  newspaper's  retail  ad  sales  contest  in  which 
291  new  contracts  for  a  total  of  30,000  inches  were  signed  over  a 
15-weak  period. 
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‘Reader  Identity’ 
Keys  Airline  Ads 


“There’s  no  greater  challenge 
to  the  creative  advertising  man 
than  a  blank  newspaper  page,” 
according  to  Herman  Davis, 
creative  director,  Dowd,  Red- 
field  &  Johnstone,  Inc. 

Mr.  Davis,  commenting  on  the 
full-  and  half-page  ads  (see  cut) 
created  for  Alitalia  Airlines, 
said  that  the  “trick  is  to  squeeze 
every  ounce  of  drama  out  of 
every  inch  of  space.” 

Team-created  from  the  idea  to 
the  finished  engravings,  Ali¬ 
talia’s  current  campaign  is  run- 


EFFECTIVE 

NEWSPAPER  ADS 
(Number  2) 


ning  in  the  New  York  Times, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Bos¬ 
ton  Herald-Traveler  and  Globe, 
Chicago  Tribune,  Cleveland 
Plain-Dealer,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  plus  five  Italian  language 
newspapers. 

‘Personality’  Sells 

According  to  Baron  Fabrizio 
Serena,  Alitalia’s  general  man¬ 
ager  in  the  U.  S.,  the  newspaper 
ads  have  created  a  “personality” 
for  Alitalia  Airlines  that  is  sell¬ 
ing  tickets  for  daily  flights  to 
Paris,  Milan  and  Rome. 

“No  other  trans-Atlantic  air 
line  has  ever  increased  its  vol¬ 
ume  of  traffic  so  quickly  as 
Alitalia,”  Baron  Serena  said. 
He  added  that  the  campaign  will 
probably  grow  in  size  after 
June  25,  when  the  air  line  ex¬ 
tends  its  service  from  seven  to 
10  flights  weekly. 

Development  of  the  campaign 
got  underway  last  fall  when 
Alitalia,  serving  38  European 
cities  on  four  continents,  de¬ 
cided  to  add  North  America  as 
its  fifth  continent. 


Photographic  Ads 

Newspaper  readers  quickly 
identify  themselves  with  the 
Alitalia  story  through  photogra¬ 
phy  that  swiftly  captures  human 
feeling. 

This  reader  identification,  Mr. 
Davis  said,  “vital  quality  in 
news  and  fiction  presentation,  is 
even  more  important  for  effec¬ 
tive  sales-producing  advertis¬ 
ing.” 

First-person  copy  promotes 
the  pictured  sensation  of  “being 
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in  the  picture  yourself.” 

Mr.  Davis  set  to  work  plan¬ 
ning  the  Alitalia  campaign  with 
Miss  Lore  Lionel,  copywriter, 
and  Yudel  Kyler  and  Robert 
Petrocelli,  art  directors.  All 
four  agreed  from  the  outset  that 
Alitalia  was  a  good  subject  and 
possessed  the  qualities  needed 
to  make  a  dramatic  story  that 
would  have  reader  identifica¬ 
tion.  The  “team”  also  agreed 
that  since  the  objective  of  the 
campaign  was  to  put  people  on 
planes,  people  should  be  put  into 
the  pictures;  and  that  those  pic¬ 
tures  should  be  photographs  for 
authenticity. 

Key  words  to  be  transformed 
into  pictures  were  “confidence,” 
“comfort,”  “service,”  and  “econ¬ 
omy.”  Then  there  was  the  “won¬ 
derful  feeling”  of  “being  there” 
that  the  agency  team  achieved 
through  reader  identification. 

Details  Sketched 

Mr.  Davis  sketched  out  in  de¬ 
tail  what  he  and  others  had 
agreed  would  make  the  most 
telling  pictures.  Models  were 
carefully  chosen.  They  must  look 
and  act  like  real  people.  Even 
the  facial  expressions  were 
drawn  in  Mr.  Davis’  sketch¬ 
book. 

This  sketchbook  went  with  the 
art  director  to  the  studio  or  air¬ 
port,  wherever  the  pictures 
were  shot  by  Dan  W>Tin  and 
Hans  Lounds,  advertising  pho¬ 
tographers,  using  a  Hasselblad 
1/20  single  lens  reflex  roll  cam¬ 
era  with  natural  light.  As  many 
as  100  different  shots  were  taken 
before  a  final  selection  for  each 
ad  was  agreed  upon.  The  one 
finally  chosen  was  blown  up 
from  2%  by  2(4  inches  nega¬ 
tives  to  16  by  20  inches  for  clear 
newspaper  reproduction.  Also 
used  at  different  times  by  the 
cameramen  were  a  4/5  view  Lin- 
hof  and  a  35mm  Canon. 

Favorite  Picture 

Mr.  Davis’  favorite  among  all 
the  pictures,  and  one  certainly 
that  gives  women  readers  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  identification,  shows  the 
head  of  a  smiling  girl  who  has 
rushed  into  a  man’s  arms  (see 
cut) .  She  has  just  made  a  happy 
landing  from  a  “lovely,  lovely 
trip.” 

The  model,  picked  because 
she  looks  like  the  “girl  next 
door”  was  Ann  Klem.  The  man’s 
arms  were  those  of  a  member 
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of  the  agency  staff. 

German-born  Miss  Lionel,  who 
writes  poetry  at  home,  waxed 
lyrical  in  the  copy  under  this 
striking  candid  picture.  The 
headline:  “You  Get  There  Feel¬ 
ing  Wonderful.”  The  text  con¬ 
tinued: 

“Oh  darling,  what  a  lovely, 
lovely  trip!  Imagine,  a  menu  a 
mile  long  —  with  champagne 
flowing  all  the  way  across  the 
ocean.  And  those  seats  —  softer 
than  the  boxes  at  La  Scala !  And 
the  carpet  so  thick  and  luscious 
I  just  had  to  take  my  shoes 
off.  .  . 

The  ‘Sell’ 

Then  comes  the  sell: 

“But  much  of  the  happy-land- 
ing  feeling  is  due  to  things  be¬ 
hind  the  scenes.  The  super-quiet, 
super-modern  Douglas  DC-7C. 
The  expert,  million  mile  pilot. 
The  30  years’  experience  Ali¬ 
talia  has  had  in  serving  Europe, 
Africa,  South  America,  and  the 
Middle  East!  Four  weekly  11- 
hour  flights  to  Paris,  Milan  and 
Rome.  First  class  or  the  sur¬ 
prisingly  inexpensive  economy 
accommodations.” 

John  C.  Dowd,  agency  pi'esi- 
dency,  contributed  the  slogan 


Liquor  Ad 
Ban  Affects 
3  Ga.  Dailies 


Atlanh 

Only  three  Georgia  new: 
papers  have  been  barred  in  the 
final  analysis  from  publishing 
liquor  advertising  under  regula¬ 
tions  recently  imposed  by  the 
Georgia  State  Revenue  Depart 
ment.  The  Atlanta  Journal,  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  and  the 
Macon  Telegraph  are  the  only 
papers  affected. 

The  commissioner  last  month 
issued  a  directive  that  no  liquor 
ads  can  be  carried  in  Georgia 
newspapers  or  magazines  which 
have  more  than  one-third  of 
their  Georgia  circulation  in  dry 
counties. 

The  Albany  Herald,  which 
originally  was  thought  to  be  a 
fourth  paper  that  might  be 
affected  by  the  regulation,  has 
been  certified  by  the  revenue 
office  as  “just  under  the  one- 
third  figure.” 

At  the  72nd  annual  meeting 
of  the  Georgia  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  in  Savannah,  members 
passed  a  resolution  condemning 
regulation  of  advertising  media 
by  a  state  agency. 

M.  A.  Perry,  editor  of  the 
Metropolitan  Herald  in  Atlanta, 
was  elected  president  of  the 
organization. 

• 

N.Y.  Post  Launches 
Ad  Success  Contest 

The  New  York  Post  this  week 
invited  more  than  10,000  ad 
vertisers  and  their  agencies  to 
participate  in  a  contest  in 
which  they  must  guess  the  ag¬ 
gregate  volume  of  sales  achieved 
through  12  ads  that  recently 
ran  in  the  Post. 

Reproductions  of  the  ads,  to- 


carried  above  the  Alitalia  logo-  gether  with  contest  rules  and 


type  —  “The 
Aloft.” 


Sunniest  Ships 


Are  the  ads  effective?  Baron 
Serena  puts  it  this  way: 

“The  bookings  for  the  season 
are  flowing  in  and  we  think  that, 
notwithstanding  our  late  start, 
we  will  achieve  a  load  factor 
that  will  favorably  compare 
with  that  of  our  more  estab¬ 
lished  competitors.” 


official  entry  blank,  were  in¬ 
corporated  in  a  mailing  picnf- 
Contest  ends  July  1,  and  is  re 
stricted  to  those  persons  to 
whom  the  announcement  wss 
addressed. 

A  $500  first  prize  and  112 
other  cash  prizes  will 

awarded. 


Record  Section 

The  largest  resort  and  travel 
section  in  the  history  of  the 
New  York  Times  was  published 
on  Sunday,  June  8.  The  54-page, 
Wendell  Phillips  Colton,  chair-  two-part  Summer  Vacation  Sec- 
man  of  the  New  York  agency  tion  carried  97,810  lines  of  ad- 


Colton  Dead  at  84 


bearing  his  name  and  which  he 
founded  more  than  50  years  ago, 
died  in  New  York  this  week. 

He  was  84  years  old.  year. 
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vertising  from  1,087  advertise^ 
This  was  an  increase  of  4,229 
lines  over  the  same  issue  last 


In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 

(Evening  and  Sunday) 


Advertising  Offices:  Philidelphia  •  New  York  •  C3iica(o.  Representatives:  Sawyer  Ferduion  Walker  Co.,  Detroit 
Atlanta  •  Los  Anfelea  •  San  Francisco  •  Seattle.  Florida  Resorts:  The  Leonard  Company,  Miami  Beach. 
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‘Lobby  Advertising’ 


Tax  Ruling 

Washington 

A  new  Internal  Revenue  Serv¬ 
ice  regulation  on  “lobby  adver¬ 
tising”  is  due  soon  but  is  not 
expected  to  make  basic  change 
in  the  rule  which  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  for  more  than  20  years 
declaring  expenditures  for  time 
and  space  used  “to  influence  the 
course  of  legislation”  are  not 
deductible  from  federally-taxed 
income. 

When  the  last  general  re¬ 
vision  of  the  Revenue  Act  was 
made,  in  1954,  Section  162  deal¬ 
ing  with  deductible  business  ex¬ 
penses  was  carried  over  from 
the  earlier  Act.  Public  hearings 
had  been  conducted  but  no  one 
asked  to  be  heard  on  the  adver¬ 
tising  provision;  later  such  a 
request  was  received  and  some 
material  was  submitted.  Inclu¬ 
sion  of  the  advertising  clause  in 
the  regulations  w'as  held  in 
abeyance  pending  the  decision 
soon  to  be  arrived  at.  In  the 
meantime  the  older  provision 
has  remained  eflFective. 


Is  Due 

Internal  Revenue  Service  of¬ 
fice  spokesmen  said  very  few 
disputes  involving  advertising 
deductions  have  reached  the 
stage  of  litigation,  most  of  the 
differences  having  been  settled 
through  field  offices.  IRS  avoids 
general  pronouncements  because 
the  circumstances  differ  in  dif¬ 
ferent  cases.  In  the  public  utility 
company  cases,  Washington  is¬ 
sued  an  order  calling  for  strict 
application  of  Section  162  to 
advertising:  if  it  is  not  directly 
related  to  the  business  of  the 
utility,  the  amount  spent  can¬ 
not  be  deducted  as  a  business 
expense  free  of  Federal  tax. 

The  U.  S.  Treasury,  of  which 
IRS  is  a  branch,  now  has  under 
consideration  a  protest  by  Sena¬ 
tor  Albert  Gore  that  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune  was 
permitted  to  deduct  one-half  the 
cost  of  newspaper  space  pur¬ 
chased  to  run  editorial  material 
in  several  large  centers.  This, 
the  newspaper  said,  was  pres¬ 
tige  advertising  following  a  pat- 
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tem  long  in  use  to  attract  at¬ 
tention  and  business  to  the 
newspaper.  The  publishing  com¬ 
pany  contends  the  entire  amount 
paid  for  space  should  be  allowed 
as  a  business  expense  deduction. 
Senator  Gore  says  either  all,  or 
none,  should  be  so  rated — but 
not  one-half  the  cost. 

The  files  of  IRS  are  not  illu¬ 
minating  on  the  subject  of  ad¬ 
vertising  cost  treatment  for  tax 
purposes.  It  was  explained  that 
issues  arising  under  Section  162 
normally  are  settled  on  the  field 
audit  level  where  the  right  of 
a  taxpayer  to  privacy  is  re¬ 
spected.  In  fact  there  is  no  pub¬ 
licity  except  when  appeal  is 
made  to  the  U.S.  Tax  Court  and 
the  issues  become  a  matter  of 
public  record;  or  in  cases,  such 
as  the  public  utility  ruling, 
where  public  interest  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  broad  to  justify  issue  of 
what  is  in  effect  a  declaratory 
judgment. 

Some  interest  has  been  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  deductibility  of 
funds  used  to  advertise  the  em¬ 
ployer’s  (or  the  employee’s) 
position  in  a  labor  dispute  or 
strike.  If  the  advertisement  ar¬ 
gues  the  facts  and  attempts  to 
construe  them  wdthin  existing 
law  it  would  appear  that  there 
has  been  a  business  expense;  if 
the  burden  of  the  copy  is  that 
laws  should  be  amended  or  new 
ones  passed  to  correct  situations 
which  caused  the  strike,  a  dif¬ 
ferent  result  might  be  expected 
to  flow. 


Recent  Ruling 


The  U.S.  Tax  Court  ruled  re¬ 
cently  in  Luther  Ely  Smith  v. 
Commissioner.  In  this  case  the 
taxpayer  contributed  funds  to 
the  Missouri  Institute  for  the 
Administration  of  Justice.  The 
purpose  was  to  procure  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  state  constitutional 
amendment  relating  to  the 
method  of  selecting  judges  and 
the  taxpayer’s  interest  sprang 
from  his  membership  in  the 
legal  profession.  The  Court  held 


that  Smith’s  contribution  was 
deductible  as  an  ordinary  and 
necessary  business  expense. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  Textile  Mills 
Securities  Corporation  v.  Com¬ 
missioner  held  that  contribu¬ 
tions  to  a  fund  to  effect  recap¬ 
ture  of  German  assets  seized  in 
wartime  so  involved  legislative 
processes  as  to  rule  out  deduc¬ 
tion.  Public  relations  and  pub¬ 
licity  costs  were  included. 

Since  the  Textile  Mills  deci¬ 
sion,  the  high  court  has  granted 
certiorari  in  two  cases  which 
will  develop  a  facet  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  which  could  be  sweeping  in 
its  implications. 

Supreme  Court  Cases 

In  the  case  of  Commarano  v. 
U.S.,  arising  in  Washington 
State,  a  beer  company  seeks  to 
make  ineffective  a  statute  which 
would  limit  the  type  and  number 
of  retail  beer  outlets  and,  con¬ 
ceivably,  put  the  company  out 
of  business.  Commarano  con¬ 
tends  its  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures,  directed  toward  legisla¬ 
tion,  are  to  save  the  company 
from  being  driven  out. 

On  that  basis  the  Supreme 
Court  will  review  the  Washing¬ 
ton  State  court  decision  and  the 
issue  of  “necessary  business  ex¬ 
pense.” 

In  F.  Straus  &  Son,  Inc.  v. 
Commissioner,  the  issues  involve 
income  tax  deductibility  for 
funds  spent  in  an  advertising 
campaign  to  defeat  enactment 
of  a  state  liquor  prohibition 
law.  The  taxpayer,  engaged  in 
the  alcoholic  beverage  trades, 
contends  he  would  be  driven  out 
of  trade  and  with  that  aware¬ 
ness  incurred  advertising  ex¬ 
penses  to  save  his  business. 

The  Commarano  and  Straus 
cases  involve  preserv’ation  of 
business  threatened  by  litiga¬ 
tion  and  the  attempt  to  influence 
the  course  of  laws  is  obvious  on 
the  record  and  admitted.  The 
Supreme  Court’s  memorandum 
decision  may  supply  guides  not 
available  elsewhere  today. 

• 

Barnwell  Heads 
Midwest  CMs 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

William  Barnwell,  Pueblo 
(Colo.)  Star-Journal  and  Chief¬ 
tain,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Midwest  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association,  succeeding 
Harry  Purdum,  Hastings  (Neb.) 
Daily  Tribune.  Midwest  circula¬ 
tors  met  here  this  week  preced¬ 
ing  the  ICMA  convention. 

More  than  145  Midwest  cir¬ 
culators  and  their  guests  were 
in  attendance  at  the  abbreviated 
convention  which  was  devoted 
entirely  to  roundtable  discus¬ 
sions. 
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Announcing  a  new,  continuing  Heraid  Tribune  Home  Study 


PART  ll  NASSAU-SUPfOiX 


THAT  HERALD  TRIBUNE  READERS  ARE  YOUR 


IN  THE  NEW  YORK  MARKET! 


A  new,  detailed  and  intimate  profile  of  the  Herald 
Tribune  audience  in  Long  Island’s  Nassau  and 
Suffolk  Counties  reveals  clearly  the  potent  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  this  prime  segment  of  the  New 
York  Market.  The  study  covers  comprehensively 
the  major  facets  of  family  living  . . .  incomes, 


occupations,  investments,  homes  and  home  equip¬ 
ment,  cars,  appliances— every  phase  of  purchasing 
which  indicates  a  family’s  potential  as  a  quality 
customer. 

Call  or  write  for  a  Herald  Tribune  representative 
who  will  be  glad  to  give  you  further  details. 


TODAY’S  VITAL  NEWSPAPER! 

A  European  Edition  of  the  Herald  Tribune  Is  published  daily  in  Paris 
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Dailies  Salute  Grocers 
On  50th  Anniversary 


White  Sulphur  Springs, 
W.  Va. 

The  daily  newspapers  of  the 
nation  have  launched  an  observ¬ 
ance  rivalling  that  of  the  groc¬ 
ery  industry  itself  in  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  50th  anniversary  of 
Grocery  Manufacturers  of 
America,  Inc. 

Announcement  of  forthcom¬ 
ing  newspaper  activities  was 
made  here  by  Charles  T.  Lips¬ 
comb  Jr.,  president,  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  in 
a  speech  before  the  closed  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  GMA  at  The 
Greenbrier. 

Highlights  Traced 

After  tracing  the  highlights 
of  the  parallel  growth  of  the 
newspaper  and  grocery  indus¬ 
tries  during  the  past  half  cen¬ 
tury,  Mr.  Lipscomb  unveiled  an 
advertisement  which  he  said 
would  be  run  in  hundreds  of 
newspapers  throughout  the 
country.  The  ad  is  being  made 
available  by  the  Bureau  to  all 
of  its  1,060  member  dailies, 
which  constitute  upwards  of 
80%  of  U.  S.  newspaper  circu¬ 
lation. 

The  ad  (see  cut)  carries  the 
headline,  “Salute  to  a  Lifeline,” 
borrowing  the  phraseology  from 
GMA’s  famous  slogan  for  the 
food  industry,  “Lifeline  of 
America.” 

Mr.  Lipscomb  emphasized  the 
grocery  industry’s  great  contri¬ 
bution  to  “emancipation  of  the 
American  housewife,”  through 
its  development  of  new  food¬ 
processing  methods,  new  pack¬ 
aging,  new  easy  -  to  -  prepare 
products. 

He  praised  GMA’s  dedication 


to  consumer  ser\dce,  quoting  this 
recent  statment  by  Paul  Willis, 
president  of  GMA:  “The  Ameri¬ 
can  people  will  continue  to  re¬ 
spond  to  an  industry  which  is 
sincerely  consumer-minded  and 
which  bends  every  possible  ef¬ 
fort  to  give  people  w’hat  they 
really  want.” 

This  statement,  he  added, 
“strikes  a  common  chord  with 
the  daily  newspaper,  because 
the  daily  newspaper  exists  only 
by  giving  people  what  they 
want.” 

Album  Presentation 

Mr.  Lipscomb’s  talk  was  illu¬ 
strated  by  an  elaborate  album 
presentation  six  feet  high  by 
four  feet  wide  (eight  feet  across 
when  opened).  He  was  assisted 
in  making  the  presentation  by 
Edward  A.  Falasca,  creative 
vicepresident,  and  Donald  L. 
Stevens,  grocery  sales  group 
supervisor,  of  the  Bureau. 

Each  of  the  more  than  300 
GMA  members  at  the  meeting 
received  a  12*  x  17"  gold- 
stamped  reproduction  of  the 
album,  which  included  a  copy 
of  Mr.  Lipscomb’s  talk,  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  “Lifeline”  ad,  a 
reproduction  of  a  previously- 
published  newspaper  ad  saluting 
the  retail  grocer  and  a  folder 
detailing  newspaper  food  ad 
readership  statistics. 

Increased  Coverage 

The  album  also  showed  the 
greatly  increased  coverage  of 
food  news  by  the  daily  newspa¬ 
per;  examples  of  newspaper  ads 
of  yesterday  and  today;  reader- 
ship  of  food  editorial  and  ad¬ 
vertising  matter.  A  prominent 
feature  of  the  presentation  was 


Everything  in  Baltimore 
revolves  around 


the  description  of  recent  cam¬ 
paigns  by  the  Kroger  Co.,  Cott’s 
Beverages,  and  Wishbone  Salad 
Dressing,  as  typical  examples 
of  the  many  ways  in  which  food 
retailers  and  manufacturers  are 
using  newspaper  advertising. 

In  describing  the  newspaper’s 
role  in  food  industry  progress, 
Mr.  Lipscomb  declared: 

News  Value 

“As  the  number  of  products 
grew,  as  features  became  more 
numerous,  news  value  increased 
and  our  columns  began  to  re¬ 
flect  these  changes.  And  GMA, 
which  has  done  much  work  with 
the  Newspaper  Food  Editors 
Conference,  did  much  to  stimu¬ 
late  newspapers’  recognition  of 
the  news  value  of  food.  Over 
the  years,  the  newspapers  did 
a  better  coverage  job  in  col¬ 
umns  about  parties,  recipes, 
food  prices,  shopping  hints,  sea¬ 
sonal  dishes,  best  buys  in  foods, 
and  so  on.  And  GMA  has  been 
generous  in  its  recognition  of 
the  newspaper’s  increasing  cov¬ 
erage.” 

A  highspot  of  the  meeting  was 
the  presentation  by  Mr.  Lips¬ 
comb  to  Mr.  Willis  of  a  three- 
dimensional  rendition  of  the 
“Lifeline”  ad.  The  reproduction 
substitutes  an  actual  rope,  in 
gold,  for  the  one  photographed 
in  the  ad.  The  rope,  described 
in  the  copy  as  “the  golden  life¬ 
line  that  nourishes  the  nation,” 
carries  out  the  Golden  Anniver¬ 
sary  theme. 

• 

Memorial  Plaque 

Cleveland 

The  Forest  City  Publishing 
Co.,  which  publishes  the  Plain 
Dealer  and  News,  will  place  a 
plaque  in  the  building  to  honor 
employes  of  the  News  who  died 
■  in  World  War  II.  The  company 
!  has  erected  a  similar  memorial 
j  to  the  Plain  Dealer  men  who 
I  died  in  the  war. 


Exchange 
Members  Like 
Newspapers 

Chicago 

Newspapers  are  the  favorite 
advertising  medium  among 
member  firms  of  the  Midwest 
Stock  Exchange,  according  to 
results  of  a  survey  in  the  June 
issue  of  the  mart’s  quarterly 
newsletter. 

Of  112  investment  security 
houses  which  answered  the  ex¬ 
change’s  questionnaire,  nine  out 
of  10  employ  newspapers.  They 
spend  an  average  of  over  half 
of  their  budgets  for  this  medium 
alone. 

Direct  mail  is  used  by  79% 
of  the  members,  amounting  to 
41%  of  the  typical  budget,  the 
newsletter  shows.  Following  in 
popularity  are  trade  magazines, 
radio,  TV,  consumer  magazines 
and  billboards. 

Several  reasons  were  cited 
for  favoring  newspapers,  says 
the  publication.  One  firm  said. 
“Newspapers  reach  a  complete 
cross-section  of  the  public  as 
to  wealth  and  purchasing 
power.”  Another  commented. 
“Besides  getting  leads  for  our 
salesmen,  it  keeps  the  name  of 
our  firm  in  front  of  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  public.” 

The  stock  exchange  news¬ 
letter  reports  that  “new  in¬ 
vestors”  are  the  most  popular 
“target”  for  the  advertising 
messages.  Two-thirds  of  the 
respondents  said  they  aim  at 
this  group.  Other  publics  in¬ 
clude  in  order  professional 
people,  persons  with  large  in¬ 
comes,  people  with  small  in¬ 
comes,  w’omen,  retired  people 
and  widows. 

• 

Skidmore  Heads  Rail 
Public  Relations  Assn. 

White  Sulphur  Springs, 
W.  Va. 

Howard  Skidmore,  director  of 
public  relations,  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Railway,  Cleveland,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Railroad 
Public  Relations  Association  at 
its  sixth  annual  meeting  here. 

Other  officers  elected:  James 
A.  Schultz,  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations,  Long  Island  Railroad, 
vicepresident  —  eastern  region ; 
W.  J.  Whitsett,  assistant  to  the 
president,  Louisville  &  Nashville 
Railroad,  vicepresident  —  south¬ 
ern  region;  and  Edwin  C.  Scha¬ 
fer,  director  of  public  relations. 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  vice- 
president — ^western  region. 

Harold  H.  Baetjer,  special 
representative  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  American  Railroads,  was 
elected  secretary-treasurer. 
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by  helping  local  advertisers  tie  into 
KRAFTS  $50,000.00  RESTAURANT  SWEEPSTAKES 

This  repeat  performance— July  15  to  August  31— of  what  in¬ 
dustry  leaders  last  year  hailed  as  the  greatest  nationwide  eat-out 
promotion  ever  held  —  is  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  your 
newspaper  to  sell  extra  advertising  lineage.  Take  these  4  easy  steps : 

1.  Run  a  Sweepstakes  eat-out  page  for  restaurants,  cafeterias, 
drive-ins  and  fountains  to  advertise  their  Menu  Specials  and 
availability  of  free  Sweepstakes  entry  blanks. 

2.  Include  related  or  tie-in  ads  involving  the  Sweepstakes  prizes 
on  display  at  many  local  eating  places— Ford  Country  Squires 
and  Thunderbirds,  RCA  Color  TV  sets  and  Hi-Fi’s,  and  Johnson 
35  hp  Sea-Horse  motors  with  Aluma  Craft  boats  and  Load  King 
trailers. 

3.  Get  Sweepstakes  advertising  from  local  dealers  and  eating 
place  operators,  both  on  an  individual  and  a  cooperative  basis. 
Last  year  a  number  of  newspapers  did  this  profitably  on  their 
own  initiative.  This  year  a  complete  kit  of  sales  tools  is  available 
to  you.  It  includes  sample  layouts,  ad  mats,  filler  editorial  mate¬ 
rial  and  photos. 

4.  Contact  your  nearest  Kraft  branch  manager  or  mail  coupon 
today  for  your  Sweepstakes  ad  kit. 
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^  Kraft  Swaa^stakas,  J.  Waltar  Thompaoa  Co.. 

if*-  Public  Ralatiom  Dapi,  410  N.  Mkhigaa  Avaava,  Chicago  11,  llliooit 

4^ 

y  Airmail  full  details  with  compiete  Sweepstakes  advertising  kit. 
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Business 


NEWSPAPER  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


Promotion  Function 
Growing  in  Stature 

By  Harold  C.  Fildey 


Director  of  Public  Relations, 
Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal 


It  is  difficult  for  me  to  sepa- 

rate  public  relations  and  promo-  (EDITOR’S  NOTE:  Mr.  Fildey 
tion  in  relation  to  the  news-  is  one  of  a  group  of  newspaper 
paper,  for  it  seems  that  the  for-  executives  whose  responsibilities 
mer  is,  in  a  practical  sense,  only  fall  within  the  general  category 
the  logical  extension  of  any 
promotion  program. 

Through  any  promotion  pro¬ 
gram,  there  is  woven  the  in¬ 
separable  need  for  public  rela¬ 
tions,  or,  if  you  prefer,  com¬ 
munity  relations.  Thus  in  a 
sense,  I  suppose,  one  could  say 
that  the  promotion  function  has 
grown  to  PR  stature;  particu¬ 
larly,  if  you  define  promotion  to 
be  only  the  hard-sell,  campaign  public 
type  of  activity.  P  '  '  ’  '  _ 
more  realistic  view,  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  can  never  experience  any¬ 
thing  but  temporary  results 
without  the  existence  of  basic¬ 
ally  good  public  relations. 

Integrated  Program 

Certainly  there  is  a  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  need  of  an  all-around 
public-relations  effort  on  the 
part  of  newspapers  today.  Per¬ 
haps  never  before  have  they 
faced  such  challenge — or  danger. 

In  our  particular  case,  there 
is  no  separation  between  public 
relations  and  promotion;  and,  in 
fact,  my  job  is  that  of  public 
relations  and  promotion.  We 
have  others  working  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  promo¬ 
tion,  but  the  constant  attempt 
is  to  integrate  the  overall  pro¬ 
gram  into  what  we,  at  least, 
consider  newspaper  PR. 

Perhaps  you  might  say  that 
our  public  relations  program 
takes  promotion  as  its  base. 

From  there,  we  move  out  in 
several  ways  to  create  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  newspaper  is  a  re¬ 
sponsible  and  interested  member 
of  the  community;  that  w'e  are 
not  just  standing  on  the  outside 
and  looking  in. 

We  encourage  personnel  at 
every  level  to  take  an  active 
part  in  community  activities 
and  programs.  Such  activity  re¬ 
turns  more  than  PR  benefits, 
for,  by  taking  part,  the  em¬ 
ployes  are  better  able  to  bring 
added  understanding  and  inter¬ 
pretation  to  the  task  of  pre¬ 
senting  the  whole  picture  to  the 
community.  They  develop  not 
only  knowledge,  but  also  a  feel¬ 
ing  for  those  they  serve. 

There  is  a  paramount  need 


for  the  newspaper  to  present  a  motion.  Yet,  each  is  public  rela- 
graphic  picture  of  itself  to  the  tions,  for  the  effect  goes  far 
community.  In  our  PR  program,  beyond  the  immediate  area  or 
we  make  every  effort  to  tell  the  group  involved.  To  this  we  can 
_  _  of  our  operation,  our  add  another  plus — satisfaction 

But  taking  a  problems  and  our  purpose.  in  knowing  that  such  programs 

Particularly,  we  attempt  to  serve  a  definite  good  in  the  rec- 
present  this  picture  to  youth,  ognition,  encouragement  and 
Never  before  have  they  had  ser\ice  that  they  give, 
such  a  broad  choice  of  media  , 

from  which  to  derive  informa- 

tion  and  form  opinion.  By  pre-  J-Course  Oflfereo 
senting  the  newspaper  to  them  Evening  Division 
as  a  vital  thing  today,  we  stand 

a  far  better  chance  of  presen-  Washington 

ing  them  in  the  future.  It  is  .4n  expansion  of  journalism 
within  this  area,  perhaps,  that  course  offerings  into  two  new 
we  make  one  of  our  greatest  areas  has  been  announced  by 
PR  efforts,  through  special  pro-  Dr.  Herbert  Lee  Williams,  chair- 
grams  and  by  taking  our  story  man  of  the  Department  of  Jour- 
into  the  classrooms.  nalism  at  Memphis  State  Uni- 

An  example  of  such  a  pro-  'ersity. 
gram  is  our  annual  Youth  Tal-  For  the  first  time,  journalism 
ent  Exhibit  and  Science  Fair,  courses  will  be  offered  during 
which  this  year  has  brought  to-  the  second  term  of  the  summer 
gether  1,800  exhibits  in  the  arts,  session.  Courses  to  be  offered 
crafts  and  sciences.  In  addition,  are  News  Writing  and  Joumal- 
we  sponsor  or  contribute  to  ism  in  the  Secondary  School. 


of  the  Frank  Gannett  Newspaperboy  Scholarships 

"Of  all  his  benefactions,  none  interested  Frank  Gannett  more 
than  the  Newspaperboy  Scholarships  started  in  1952.  The  results 
now  apparent  clearly  justify  his  original  hope  for  the  program.^' 
.  .  .  Paul  Miller,  president,  Gannett  Co.  Inc. 


WHAT  IT  IS:  A  philanthropic  corporation,  Frank  Gannett 
Newspaperboy  Scholarships,  Inc.  was  established  by  the 
late  Frank  E.  Gannett,  founding  publisher. 

Each  year  $3000  scholarships  are  provided  jointly  by 
the  Foundation  and  participating  newspapers,  payable 
over  a  four  year  term.  They  are  awarded  to  35  outstand¬ 
ing  carrier  boys  on  the  22  newspapers  of  the  Gannett 
group.  Choice  of  a  college  is  left  to  the  boy. 

HOW  IT  WORKS:  Scholarship  winners  must  have  carried 
Gannett  newspapers  for  at  least  one  year.  Applicants 
are  judged  by  a  local  committee  which  evaluates  a  boy’s 
general  school  record,  his  ability  as  a  newspaperboy 
and  his  community  activities.  His  customers,  school 
principal,  district  manager  and  businessmen  are  asked 
about  his  character,  reputation  and  ability. 

On  the  basis  of  these  reports,  scholarship  candidates  are 
recommended  to  the  Foundation  board  of  directors  which 
announces  the  winners. 

HOW  IT  IS  WORKING:  Since  1952  there  have  been  227 
scholarships  awarded— almost  $700,000  has  been  spent, 
or  committed,  for  the  program.  What  has  it  shown  about 
the  quality  and  ability  of  highest  type  American  boys? 


Noteworthy  are  the  generally  high  scholastic  achieve¬ 
ments  and  the  fact  that  more  than  half  are  continuing 
college  for  advanced  degrees.  A  significant  number  are 
seeking  careers  in  top-level  industrial  management, 
teaching  and  college  administration,  and  the  clergy. 

Aside  from  military  service,  average  salary  of  the  1956-57 
graduates  is  $5,521.  In  college,  average  four-year  earn¬ 
ings  on  part-time  jobs  were  $1890. 

Award  winners  are  more  than  justifying  their  selection— 
they  are  doing  an  outstanding  job  in  meeting  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  higher  education,  business  and  professional  life. 
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BoA  Finds  Retailers 
Optimistic  on  Sales 


THE  KEY  TO 
SUCCESSFUL 
MATRIX 
PROCESSING 


Color  Mat  Service 
For  TV  Feature 

An  editorial  color  mat  service 
of  its  “TV  Star  of  the  Week” 
feature  is  offered  by  Gilmark 
Features,  it  is  announced  by 
Lou  Shainmark,  president  and 
editor-in-chief. 

The  service  hitherto  com¬ 
prised  a  weekly  mailing  of  a  5x7 
color  transparency  of  the  most 
interesting  television  personal¬ 
ity  each  week,  with  a  profile 
story  by  John  Lester,  TV  col¬ 
umnist. 

Gilmark  will  furnish  each 
paper  a  set  of  three  color  mats 
(red,  yellow  and  blue). 

Cooperating  with  Gilmark  in 
this  service  is  the  Sta-Hi  Color 
Service,  of  Chicagfo.  Sta-Hi  will 
prepare  preregister  engravings 
for  the  mats. 


Matrix  Contrast  Service  is  based  on  highly 
skilled  technicians  and  service  crews,  backed  by 
30  years  of  experience  in  this  specialized  field. 
The  techniques  employed  by  these  Matrix 
servicemen  have  been  perfected  over  the  last 
three  decades  until  today  they  are 
virtually  foolproof. 


This  superior  service  is  rendered  on  a 
continuous  maintenance  basis  that  includes 
Doth  the  original  processing  of  your  new  and 
used  matrices,  and  reprocessing  occording 
to  pre-arranged  schedules.  We  maintain  round 
the  clock  shifts  to  ossure  that  your  production 
schedules  will  not  be  interrupted. 

If  you  haven’t  already  investigated  the  savings 
obtainable  through  the  use  of  Matrix 
Contrast  black-and-white  and  colored  reference 
marks,  send  today  for  a  free  booklet  describing 
our  time-tested  matrix  maintenance  plan. 


MATRIX  CONTRAST  SERVICE 

MATRIX  CONTRAST  CORPORATION 
154  West  14th  Street,  New  York  1 1,  N.  Y. 
326  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  III. 
1105  Trenton  Street,  Los  Angeles  15,  Calif. 


Copyright  1957 
Matrix  Contrast  Corporation 
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IN  PHOENIX 


Progressive  industry  has 
found  a  new,  sunny  home 
where  the  climate  is  condu¬ 
cive  to  peak  production  year 
’round  . . .  and  where  work¬ 
ers  want  to  live. 

Take  a  look  at  the  largest 
aluminum  extrusion  plant  in 
the  world  and  you’ll  get  a 
good  idea  of  the  “clean”  type 
of  industry  that  is  moving 
into  the  Phoenix  area. 

The  Reynolds  Metal  Com¬ 
pany  opened  its  Phoenix 
plant  in  1946  and  today, 
with  a  payroll  of  $12,000,000, 
accounts  for  a  $25,000,000 
annual  boost  to  the  local 
economy. 


IN  ARIZONA 


With  industrial  giants  like  Reynolds,  U.S.  Steel,  General 
Electric,  Sperry  Rand,  Motorola,  and  many  others,  moving  to 
the  Valley  of  the  Sun,  it’s  no  wonder  that  manufacturing  has 
jumped  ahead  of  cotton,  copper  and  cattle  to  become  Arizona’s 
major  source  of  income. 

Factory  workers  with  plastic  and  electronic  firms  are  rapidly 
replacing  the  cowboys  and  farm  hands  as  Arizona  continues  to 
lead  the  nation  in  growth  of  manufacturing  employment. 

Sunshine  and  success  blend  together  in  booming  Arizona. 
Aside  from  its  fantastic  industrial  growth,  the  state  also  leads 
the  nation  in  the  percentage  growth  of  bank  deposits,  personal 
income,  life  insurance,  mineral  production  and  the  value  of  farm 
products. 


You  can  reach  60.8%  of  all  Arizona  families  in  Arizona's  largest  morning  and  evening  newspapers 


National  Representatives  —  Kelly-Smith  Company 
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use  the  millions  of  dollars  of 
manufacturers’  co-op  ad  funds 
available  lies  with  newspapers 
themselves. 


Newspaper  advertising  de¬ 
partments  were  urged  this  week 
to  put  on  a  drive  to  get  local  re¬ 
tailers  to  use  co-op  advertising 
to  the  fullest  —  thus  benefiting 
themselves  as  well  as  aiding 
local  merchants. 

Bernard  L.  Salesky,  presi¬ 
dent,  Hat  Corp.  of  America, 
maker  of  Dobbs  and  Knox  hats, 
said  a  major  portion  of  the 
blame  for  retailers  failing  to 


1,000-Line  Alcoa 
Ad  Offers  Labels 

PlTTSBimCH 

A  1,000-line  advertisement  an¬ 
nouncing  the  latest  development 
in  promotion  of  “Alcoa  Wrap” 
for  household  uses  will  appear 
in  newspapers  of  all  major  U.  S. 
cities  in  late  June  and  early 
July.  The  advertisement  also  is 
scheduled  to  take  up  three-fifths 
of  a  page  in  July  13  This  Week 
and  local  Sunday  supplements. 

The  Aluminum  Company  of 
America  points  out  in  the  ad 
(via  Ketchum,  MacLeod  4 
Grove,  Inc.)  that  20  gummed 
labels  will  be  included  free  in 
each  package  of  aluminum  foil. 
Inscribed  pork,  chicken,  beef, 
cold  cuts,  cheese,  onion,  etc., 
these  labels  will  provide  a  quick 
way  to  identify  food  wrapped 
in  “Alcoa  Wrap.” 

National  magazine  and  TV 
will  also  be  used. 


COMPARE 


^egatWe 

PositWe 


IF  YOU  are  paying  more  than  1.6c  per  page 
for  microfilming  you  can  save  money  by  sending  the 
work  to  University  Microfilms. 

The  illustration  shows  the  type  of  positive 
print  you  receive.  It  is  photographed  two  pages  to  a 
35mm.  frame  —  reduction  ratio  is  17%  to  1.  You  get 
1200  pages  in  each  4"  x  4"  file  box.  Film,  processing,  and 
workmanship  is  the  highest  quality.  Your  negatives  are 
stored,  without  additional  charge,  in  fireproof  vaults. 

Profit  dollars  are  the  same,  whether  they  come 
from  advertising  revenue  or  savings  on  costs.  Write  for 
complete  information  about  this  lowest  cost  microfilm¬ 
ing  service,  and  samples  of  workmanship. 


For  the  Best 
microfilming  — 
16y2  to  1  ratio  - 
the  price  is 
2Kzc  per  page 
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t»OPttLATlON 

766,000 

FAMILIES  “ 

226,600 

FOOD  SALES 

$295,232,000 

AUVMOTIVE  SALES 

$20C537,000 

SASUIC  SALES  '  t 

$6^630,000 

APPAfia  SALES 

$92,209,000 

GENERAL  ktCHANOISE 

$124,876,000 

forniture-nouse-appilancek' 

$65,260,00$ 

ORttSS  t 

$26,829,0041 


"there’s 


business 


Westchester 


business' 


Westchester’s  retail  sales  reached  a  record 
high  of  $1,089,253,000  in  1957.  This  is  an 
increase  of  7.8%  over  the  previous  year  and 
compares  with  the  3.9%  national  gain. 
Average  expenditures  per  household  for 
retail  goods  were$4,806  or  $832  above  the 
national  average.  The  total  Effective  Buying 
Income  was  $2,028,721,000  —  an  average  of 
$8,953  per  family  which  was  $3,032  above 
the  national  average,  and  fourth  highest 
among  the  nation’s  3,070  counties. 


An  advertiser  can  “Get  Into  This  Act”  of 
sales  and  profits  by  staging  his  campaign 
in  the  daily  newspapers  all  Westchester 
reads  -  the  WESTCHESTER  GROUP 
NEWSPAPERS  -  with  an  A.B.C  net  paid 
circulation  in  Westchester  alone  of  147,339* 
reaching  7  out  of  10  families  in  the  County. 
These  well  edited  and  informative  dailies 
are  carrier  delivered  to  over  85%  of  the 
homes  every  afternoon,  a  time  when  your 
advertising  message  really  “hits  home”. 


An  ad  scheduled  in  the  Westchester  Group  Newspapers  will  bring  you  an  **encore  of  profits' 


Westchester  Group  Newspapers 

8  Church  Street  White  Plains  N.  Y. 
REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  THE  KELLY-SMITH  CO. 


hcnald  statesman  yonkeas. 
daily  arcus  MT  VERNON 
daily  news  tarrytown 
Daily  times  mamaroneck 
CITIZEN  REGISTER  OSSINING 
daily  item  port  CHESTER 
STANDARD  STAR  NEW  ROCHELLE 

reporter  dispatch  white  plains 

AFriLIATCO  WITH 

evening  star  peekskill 


Source:  Sales  Management  •  Survey  of  Buying  Power  •  1958 

•  Includes  circulation  within  Westchester  County  only  . . .  total  sales  is  153.670  . . 
A.B.C.  Publisher’s  Statements  for  6  months  peri^  ending  March  31, 1958. 
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Linage  Soars 
As  Politicians 
Fight  It  Out 

By  Billy  Arthur 

Asheville,  N.  C. 

Newspapers  in  the  12th  North 
Carolina  Congressional  District 
reported  the  most  political  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  in  his^ry  dur¬ 
ing  the  Democratic  primary 
which  ended  May  31. 

And,  an  Editor  &  Publisher 
survey  of  11  reporting  Tar  Heel 
dailies  showed,  they  carried 
more  than  217,000  lines  of  politi¬ 
cal  advertising  —  all  cash  on 
the  barrel  head. 

Seven  reported  linage  greater 
than  during  the  usual  primary, 
and  three  reported  linage 
heavier  than  during  a  presi¬ 
dential  or  gubernatorial  election 
year.  Only  one  newspaper  serv¬ 
ing  an  area  in  which  there  were 
few  contests  reported  less  lin¬ 
age  than  usual.  Three  reported 
it  about  the  same. 

The  increases  ranged  from 
20%  to  40%  over  the  average 


political  year,  and  one  news¬ 
paper  estimated  the  gain  was 
25%  over  a  presidential  year. 

In  the  12th  Congressional  dis¬ 
trict  where  all  records  were 
broken,  the  reason  for  the  big 
political  linage  was  Heinz  W. 
Rollman,  president  of  Wellco 
Shoe  Corp.  at  Waynesville,  N.  C. 
He  was  making  his  first  and  un¬ 
successful  political  bid  to  un¬ 
seat  a  congressman. 

Made  Himself  Known 

Nine  months  ago  the  German- 
born  shoemaker  was  a  political 
unknown,  but  by  the  time  the 
voting  rolled  around  he  was  a 
real  threat  to  Rep.  George  A. 
Shuford. 

Mr.  Rollman  announced  his 
candidacy  in  full-page  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  two  dailies  and 
12  non-dailies  published  in  the 
district.  Regularly  each  week, 
more  often  in  the  non-dailies, 
he  inserted  ads  about  his  can¬ 
didacy.  His  idea  caught  on  with 
opponents  as  well  as  candidates 
in  many  county  contests.  And 
Rep.  Shuford  relied  almost  en¬ 
tirely  on  newspapers  to  meet 
Mr.  Rollman’s  challenge. 

Although  the  final  expense  re¬ 
port  is  not  yet  in,  a  preliminary 
report  filed  20  days  before  the 


Tardy  papers  sell 
1 1  f  f  I  e  merchandise 

“We  are  increasing  this  space  contract,”  says 
the  store  executive,  “because  our  check  shows 
improved  regularity  in  home  deliveries.  Papers 
that  come  late  and  are  read  hastily  are  a  poor 
buy  for  us.” 

“Thanks  a  million,”  answers  the  space  man. 
“We  try  to  maintain  regular  deliveries.  After 
that  trouble  last  year  we  changed  to  Certified 
Mats  in  our  stereo  department  and  operations 
have  been  much  smoother.” 


/2 


For  dependable  stereotyping, 
rely  on  Certified  Mats 


dKTIFlEO  DRY  MAT  CORFORATION,  555  Fifth  Av»nu«,  D*pt.  P  .New  Yeric  17,  N.  Y. 


primary  showed  Mr.  Rollman 
had  spent  more  than  $42,000, 
mostly  in  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Ml'.  Rollman  ran  second  in  a 
field  of  five,  polling  18,526  votes 
to  the  winner’s  26,331. 

Political  linage  of  reporting 
newspapers  showed :  Asheville 
Citizen-Times,  40,082;  Charlotte 
News,  20,236;  Wilmington  Star- 
News,  28,000 ;  High  Point  Enter¬ 
prise,  13,636 ;  W  inston-Salem 
Journal  and  Sentinel,  31,057; 
Durham  Herald-Sun,  16,436; 
Washington  Daily  News,  2,800; 
Salisbury  Post,  no  separation 
but  “greatest  ever;”  Raleigh 
News  and  Observer,  27,216; 
Fayetteville  Observer,  24,108; 
and  Greensboro  Daily  News,  13,- 
636. 

• 

Newspaper  Appeals 
$190,000  Judgment 

Carson  City,  Nev. 

The  Nevada  Supreme  Court 
has  taken  under  consideration 
the  Las  Vegas  Sun’s  appeal 
from  a  $190,000  judgment 
awarded  George  Franklin,  at¬ 
torney,  in  a  1956  jury  decision. 

The  case  developed  from  a 
story  of  the  lawyer’s  representa¬ 
tion  of  parties  involved  in  a 
child’s  adoption.  Mr.  Franklin 
charged  malice  to  Hank  Green- 
spun,  publisher,  and  Ed  Reid, 
who  wrote  the  story. 

Edward  P.  Morgan,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  attorney,  said  so  large 
a  judgment  amounts  to  “con¬ 
structive  censorship.”  He  de¬ 
clared  the  jury  was  infiamed 
and  prejudiced.  The  newspaper 
contended  the  story  was  true 
in  every  respect  and  the  head¬ 
line,  “Babies  for  Sale,”  was  a 
fair  description. 

The  jury  awarded  $40,000  for 
harm  to  the  plaintiff’s  reputa¬ 
tion  and  $150,000  as  punishment 
to  deter  similar  publication  by 
the  Sun  or  other  newspapers. 


NEWS  SUPERVISOR 

An  interesting  position  is 
open  as  News  Supervisor  in 
the  Public  Relations  Depart¬ 
ment  of  a  Midwest  organiza¬ 
tion.  This  position  offers  a 
challenge  to  the  mature  man 
between  28  and  35,  who  has 
the  ability  to  use  initiative 
and  good  Judgment. 

Duties  will  involve  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  a  section 
dealing  with  news  releases, 
and  special  articles  in  a 
technical  organization.  A  de¬ 
gree  In  Journalism,  English, 
or  Science  or  some  scientific 
background  preferred.  A 
minimum  of  five  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  newspaper  re¬ 
porting  and  public  relations 
essential. 

Excellent  opportunity  for 
advancement  and  growth. 
Please  send  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements. 

Please  write  Bex  2800, 
Editor  &  Publisher 


Ad  for  Shoes  at  $1 
A  Foot  Gets  Results 

Erie,  Pa. 

A  two  column  by  five-inch  ad 
in  the  Erie  News  paid  off  for 
the  Tots  ’N  Teens  Shoe  Store 
here. 

The  shoe  store  used  the  ad 
to  launch  an  unusual  clearance 
sale,  built  around  the  theme, 
“$1  A  Foot  —  $2  A  Pair,”  The 
store  said  it  had  house-cleaned 
its  stock  room  and  found  300 
pairs  of  $7.95  to  $10.95  teen¬ 
age  sport  shoes  and  flats  by  lead¬ 
ing  makers. 

It  put  the  shoes  on  sale  at  $2 
a  pair  as  weekend  specials.  Elmo 
McCarty,  proprietor  of  Tots  ’N 
Teens,  said  he  was  “amazed” 
at  results. 

“When  I  placed  this  ad  I  ex¬ 
pected  results,  but  not  the  bang- 
up  response  we  received,”  Mr. 
McCarty  said.  “Our  little  ad  at¬ 
tracted  a  great  deal  of  attention 
and  brought  many  new  custom¬ 
ers  to  the  store.  Sales  in  other 
departments  also  showed  a 
healthy  increase.” 


‘Confidence’  Copy 
In  Special  Markets 

Two  special  markets  are  the 
latest  objectives  in  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Council’s  campaign  for  Con¬ 
fidence  in  a  Growing  America. 

The  Negro  and  the  Spanish  ^ 
language  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  have  a  circulation  of  2 
to  2.5  million.  These  readers 
and  their  families  are  for  the 
most  part  members  of  homo¬ 
geneous  communities  —  with  ad¬ 
vertisers,  advertising  media  and 
a  concentrated  buying  power 
which  together  weld  them  into 
important  independent  markets. 

To  reach  the  Negro  markets, 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  the  vol¬ 
unteer  advertising  agency  for 
the  Council’s  Confidence  in  a 
Growing  America  campaign,  has 
adapted  two  of  the  Council’s 
current  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments,  using  Negro  models  to 
illustrate  the  reasons  for  con¬ 
fidence  in  America’s  future. 

One  ad,  which  points  out  that, 
“4,000  brides  daily  means  more 
business  coast-to-coast,”  is  avail¬ 
able  in  1,000  lines.  The  other  is 
a  1750-line  ad.  Two  600-line  ads 
will  be  included  in  the  mailing 
to  more  than  150  Negro  and 
close  to  100  Latin- American 
newspapers. 

M.  A.  Lockhart,  director  of 
advertising  and  promotion,  the 
Amsterdam  News  (NYC),  is 
serving  as  volunteer  consultant 
on  special  markets  for  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  Manuel  Roque,  advertising 
department,  El  Diario  de  Nuevn 
York,  is  assisting  Mr.  Lockhart 
voluntarily. 
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MOST  ECONOMICAL 
USE  OF  SPACE 


Space  is  expensive.  Modern  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment  must  make  space  earn  its  keep,  for  press¬ 
room  oveihead  g(K.‘s  on  year  after  year  in  taxes, 
heat,  light  and  service. 

Hoe  press  equipment  makes  possible  an  amaz¬ 
ing  amount  of  production  in  minimum  space. 
At  astonishing  speeds  .  .  .  with  safety  and  ease 
.  .  .  with  versatile,  finger-tip  features,  Hoe  pro¬ 
vides  the  kind  of  precision  operation  that  pub¬ 
lishers  are  proud  of. 

This  kind  of  engineering  skill,  gained  over 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fiftv  vears,  makes  Hoe 


press  ct|uipment  exceptionally  economical  to 
buy,  to  use,  to  service.  Hoe’s  continuous  planning 
has  helped  thousands  of  new'spapers  pnKluce  a 
handsome  pr(»fit  picture.  When  looking  for  ver¬ 
satility  and  economy,  as  well  as  speed  and  safety 
in  a  press,  you’ll  find  it  will  pay  you  to  get  in 
touch  with  Hoe. 


seo,/AA}. 


910  East  138th  Strsst,  Nsw  York  54,  N.Y. 

Sales  Offices:  New  York  •  Boston  •  Chicogo  •  Dallas  •  Miami  •  Son  Francisco 
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Peoria  Daily 
Opens  ‘Live 
Better’  Push 

Peoria,  Ill. 

A  program  of  merchandising, 
promotion,  advertising  and  sell¬ 
ing  has  been  set  forth  by  the 
Peoria  Journal  Star  for  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  1958  —  to  be  used  in 
cooperation  with  retailers  and 
distributors  —  to  encourage  con¬ 
sumers  to  “look  for  the  better 
things  in  life  ...  to  live  better 
right  now  .  .  .  and  to  return 
to  a  state  of  confidence  and 
optimism”  that  is  the  American 
way  of  life. 

The  all-out  program  is  titled 
“Live  Better  Now!  Why  Wait? 
Buy  It  in  '581,  and  is  a  take¬ 
off  on  the  recent  Peoria  “You 
auto  buy  now”  campaign,  but 
stresses  the  “better  living” 
theme. 

The  Journal  Star’s  first  “Live 
Better  Now!”  edition  rolled  off 
the  press  on  Sunday,  June  22, 
and  called  attention  to  the  new 
products  available  to  consumers 


today.  Every  conceivable  line  of 
merchandise  that  lends  itself  to 
a  “better  living”  theme  was 
highlighted  in  the  edition,  as 
well  as  those  to  come  at  later 
dates. 

Editorial  support  by  the  news¬ 
paper,  which  has  been  pledged 
by  the  paper  for  this  six-month’s 
campaign,  will  turn  the  spot¬ 
light  on  hundreds  of  new  and 
better  products  from  Peoria 
stores. 

Six  “Live  Better  Now!”  edi¬ 
tions  will  be  presented  to  Jour¬ 
nal  Star  readers  during  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  year,  but  the  pro¬ 
gram  calls  for  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  support  at  all  times  — 
whenever  and  wherever  the  op¬ 
portunity  arises. 

To  tie  the  campaign  down  to 
the  retail  sales  level,  the  Jour¬ 
nal  Star  is  furnishing  Peoria- 
area  retailers  and  distributors 
with  lapel  buttons  for  clerks, 
point-of-sale  display  signs,  win¬ 
dow’  streamers  and  other  adver¬ 
tising  aids  —  all  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  “Live  Better  Now!” 
approach. 

The  campaign  has  been  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Journal  Star  to 
all  Peoria  media,  who  have  been 
encouraged  to  actively  partici¬ 
pate  for  the  benefit  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisers. 


The  New  Miami  News  Building... 


JAMPOL  COMPANY'S  NEWSPRINT  TRACK  .  .  .  JAMPOL  MAIL- 
ROOM  EQUIPMENT  AND  COMPOSING  ROOM  COPY  CONVEYORS. 

The  ease  and  versatility  of  modern  newsprint  handling  shown  here  .  .  .  through 
a  definite  path  of  travel  that  helps  to  reduce  white  waste  and  floor  wear 
.  .  .  clearly  demonstrates  the  utility  and  efficiency  of  Jampot  handling 
methods  and  equipment.  Jampol,  with  more  than  30  years  of  specific  experi¬ 
ence,  can  as  readily  design  and  build  the  equipment  and  system  to  meet  your 
particular  needs  perfectly.  If  you  are  interested  in  better  handling  at  lower 
cost  for  greater  return,  Jampol  will  welcome  the  opportunity  to  discuss  your 
problems. 


the  JAMPOL  COMPANY,  Inc. 

General  Offices  and  Factory 
728-742  61st  Street,  Brooklyn  20,  New  York 


EDITORIAL  CLIPPING  EXHIBIT— Railroads  serving  the  Northeast 
teamed  up  last  week  to  sponsor  a  display  of  newspaper  editorial  fea¬ 
tures  in  Grand  Central  Terminal.  Purpose:  to  show  public  concern 
with  need  for  modernixation  of  national  transportation  policy.  No  less 
than  22  railroad  presidents  lined  up  in  front  of  the  tri-sided  exhibit 
which  contains  1,071  newspaper  editorial  and  editorial  cartoon  clippings 
from  the  Northeast  asking  for  action  to  modernize  railroad  regulation. 


Amusement  Park 
Welcomes  Carriers 

Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

Pacific  Ocean  Park,  beach 
amusement  park  and  resort,  has 
offered  its  facilities  free  of 
charge  for  newspaper  carrier 
boy  promotions.  The  center  is 
jointly  owned  and  operated  by 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem  and  the  Los  Angeles  Turf 
Club. 

The  offer,  open  only  to  ABC 
papers,  provides  free  admission 
and  10  rides  to  50  carriers  per 
year  for  papers  of  less  than 
25,000  circulation  and  more  to 
larger  papers  up  to  tickets  for 
250  carriers  per  year  for  papers 
of  more  than  100,000  circula¬ 
tion. 

The  arrangement  also  permits 
the  papers  to  buy  an  equal 
number  of  tickets  per  year  at 
half  price. 


In  greater  Cleveland 
the  News  is  read  by 
more  families  every 
evening  than  you  find 
in  the  entire  cities 
of  AKRON 
or  TOLEDO  Ohio 

Cleveland 

NEWS 

REPRESENTED  BY  KELLY  SMITH  CO. 


Study  of  Pentagon 
Information  Begun 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Pentagon  information  prac¬ 
tices  will  be  revised  on  the 
basis  of  two  months  of  study 
w’hich  will  set  up  a  proposed 
system  for  approval  by  Secre¬ 
tary  Neil  McElroy.  He  ha? 
called  for  a  report  and  recom¬ 
mendations  not  later  than  Au¬ 
gust  11. 

Mr.  McElroy  acted  under  in¬ 
struction  from  President  Eisen¬ 
hower.  The  President  asked 
that  public  affairs  activities,  in¬ 
cluding  legislative  liaison,  be 
brought  under  closer  supervision 
of  the  Defense  Department 
“without  impeding  the  flow  of 
information  to  the  Congress 
and  the  public.” 

Mr.  McElroy  directed  his  as¬ 
sistant  for  public  affairs,  Mur¬ 
ray  Snyder,  to  w’ork  with  the 
secretaries  of  the  military  agen¬ 
cies  to  develop  an  effective, 
orderly,  integrated  system  which 
will  eliminate  duplications,  sim¬ 
plify  procedures,  and  expedite 
the  flow  of  new’s, 

• 

Community  Paper 
Goes  to  W  eekly  Basis 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

Clairemont  News,  a  San  Diego 
community  newspaper,  will  com¬ 
mence  weekly  publication  June 
25.  Since  March  19  it  has  b^n 
published  bi-weekly,  circulating 
10,000  copies  via  third  class. 

Publisher  is  David  S.  Hillman, 
former  owner  of  a  Los  Angeles 
advertising  agency  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  weekly  Rancho 
Santa  Fe  Times. 


1 
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Directomat  materially  improved 

niir  R  n  P  rninr” 

UUI  llaUali  UUIUI  0^  THE  DE$  MOINES  REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE 

Not  only  has  the  Directomat  materially  improved  our  R.O.P.  color  with  better  registration  ^nd 
reproduction,  but  it  also  has  solved  several  difHcult  problems  we  had  with  the  IOWA  FARM 
and  HOME  REGISTER,  our  monthly  farm  magazine  which  is  published  the  third  Sunday  each 
month  and  distributed  with  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register.  We  also  use  it  for  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  it  has  increased  our  production 
in  both  black  and  white  and  color  comics.  J’/ 


THE  LAKE  ERIE  DIRECTOMAT 

simplifies  the  molding  of 
accurately  registered  color 
mats.  Newspapers  of  all  sizes 

—  large,  medium  and  small 

—  use  Directomats  for  this 
work.  Approximately  75%  of 
the  leaders  in  R.O.P.  color 
lineage  depend  on  Directomat 
for  their  color  mats. 


#  Russell  Benjamin,  Stereotyper  and  William  G.  Doriss,  Mechanical  Superintendent,  discuss  production  on  their  newest 
Directomat.  Their  first  Directomat  installed  in  1939  is  still  in  daily  use. 

THE  DES  MOINES  REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE  is  unique  in  that  it  is  the  "hometown  paper” 
for  an  entire  state.  Des  Moines’  quarter-million  city  zone  population  is  covered  100% 
...two  out  of  every  three  Iowa  families  read  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register ...  86  of 
Iowa’s  99  counties  are  covered  40%  or  better. 


LAKE  ERIE  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

successor  to  LAKE  ERIE  ENGINEERING  CORPORATION 

508  Woodward  Avenue,  Buffalo  17,  New  York 

district  offices  in  new  YORK,  CHICAGO,  DETROIT 
Manufacturers  of  the  Most  Complete  Line  of  Hydraulic  Presses  for  All  Industry 

LAKE  CKie^  DinCCTOMAr^ 
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LAKE  ERIE 


HYDRAULIC 

PRESSES 


CLASSIFIED  CLIMC 


Classified’s  Quarter -Century  Club 

Another  in  a  series  of  sketches 
of  veterans  who  were  honored 
by  ANCAM  with  special  certifi- 

cates.  It  tells  how  they  got  into  ~  \ 

classified  and  what  made  them  .  -M  \ 

stay.  Today’s  subject:  DON- 

ALD  R.  HATHAWAY,  Classi-  • 

fied  Advertising  Manager,  Sche- 
nectddy  (N.  Y.)  Gazette. 


Classified’s  Future 
Is  ‘Bright,  Boundless 


Bv  Daniel  L.  Lionel 


words,  the  tremendously  impres-  research  techniques.  My  pcr- 
sive  story  of  newspaper  Classi-  sonal  feeling  is,  that  research 
fied  advertising  remains  as  one  can  give  proof  to  a  sales  story 
of  the  newspaper  industry’s  best  that  will  be  unprecedented  in 
kept  secrets.  its  force.  That  story  derives 

“When  the  full  story  of  the  from  the  estimated  20,000,000 
magnitude  and  power  of  Classi-  American  families  who  each 
fied  is  finally  told  in  such  a  way  year  use  one  or  more  want  ads 
that  none  can  ignore  it  or  re-  to  solve  some  problem  which 
fuse  to  listen  to  it,  that  will  be  is  most  important  to  them.  It 
the  beginning  of  a  whole  new  derives  from  the  uncounted  bil- 
era  of  growth  and  prosperity  for  lions  of  dollars  worth  of  goods 
Classified  and  for  newspapers  and  services  which  are  sold  an¬ 
as  an  advertising  medium.  nually  through  the  power  of 

“For  the  first  time  I  believe  Want  Ads.  It  derives  from  the 
that  moment  is  in  sight,  and  I  tremendous  circulation  building 
think  it  has  been  brought  into  power  that  Classified  lends  to 
view  by  the  establishment  after  newspapers.  It  derives  from  the 
all  these  years  of  the  ANCAM  unique  and  unmatched  audience 
Research  Committee.  While  the  attraction  which  Classified 
committee  may  not  at  the  pres-  brings  to  the  newspaper  (and 
ent  time  have  funds  or  facilities  only  the  newspaper)  as  an  ad- 
to  unearth  all  the  facts  and  vertising  medium, 
figures  necessary  to  tell  the  “These  are  all  things  of  which 
complete  Classified  story,  the  we  in  the  Classified  industry  are 
establishment  of  the  committee  well  aware.  They  are  things  that 
is  in  itself  a  most  important  we  can  prove  to  be  factual 
step  in  the  right  direction.  through  research.  Once  we  get 
“Those  of  us  who  know  Classi-  the  needed  funds  and  complete 
fied  for  what  is  realy  is  can  this  research,  we  can  tell  our 
speak  from  a  much  more  author-  story  as  it  should  be  told.  The 
itative  position  in  telling  our  fact  that  we  now  will  be  able 
story  when  the  day  comes  that  to  bring  Classified  into  its  de- 
we  can  back  up  our  statements  served  prominence  through  the 
with  figures  which  have  been  telling  of  our  story  is  the  big- 
established  through  recognized  gest  thing  that  lies  ahead. 
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NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 


NEW  PLANTS  •  MODERNIZATIONS 


EXTENSIONS 

LOCKWOOD  GREENE 


MORE  AND  MORE  DAILIES  ARE 
TURNING  TO  BINGHAM  ROP 

Find  NEW  Bingham-developed  roll  assures  revenue-building  R.O.P.  color  results 


PROVING  BY  PERFORMANCE 
THAT  IT  PRODUCES  THE  FINEST 
IN  R.O.P.  COLOR  PRINTINOl 


Specially  designed  to  handle  today’s  heavier-pigmented  inks  • 
Double  tensile  strength  •  Five  times  greater  heat,  oil,  abrasion  resis¬ 
tance  •  Finer  texture  •  Flame-resistant  •  Easier  grinding  •  Improved 
compression-setting  stability  •  Finer  No-Pak  mat  printing 


BINGHAM  ROLLERS 


THAN  ANY  OTHER  KIND 


Chicago  •  Atlanta  •  Cincinnati  •  Cleveland  •  Dee  Moines  .  Detroit  •  Houston  .  Indianapolis  •  Kalamaroo  .  Kansas  City  •  Milwaukee  •  Minneapolis  •  Nashville 

Oklahoma  City  .  Pittsburgh  •  St.  Louis  •  Searcy,  Ark.  .  Springfield,  O. 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 

Majority  Vote  Doesn’t 
Determine  Liability 


Liability  is  not  a  question  of 
a  majority  vote. 

That  principle  of  law,  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  a  Chicago  Tribune  case  of 
1909,  was  governing  in  a  recent 
suit  in  which  a  $3,000  com¬ 
pensatory  damage  verdict  was 
returned  against  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Star  Ledger. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  New 
Jersey  ordered  a  new  trial  (138 
Atl.2d  61)  on  the  issue  raised 
in  the  complaint  that  a  labor 
paper  editor  had  been  libelled 
by  a  story  which  showed  him  in 
the  role  of  friend  of  Fifth 
Amendment  pleaders  in  Red  in¬ 
quiries. 

Of  the  inference  suggesting 
Communism,  the  court  said, 
“There  is  no  doubt  that  a  pub¬ 
lication  charging  of  or  imputing 
to  one  that  he  is  a  Communist 
or  Communist  sympathizer  is 
libelous  as  a  matter  of  law.  But 
the  article  here  complained  of 
does  not  on  its  face  make  that 
today’s  climate  of  public  opinion 
imputation  against  this  man.  .  . . 


“Injury  to  reputation  comes 
not  through  direct  imputation 
of  reprehensible  conduct  or 
character  but  through  popular 
inference  of  a  subversive  and 
hostile  political  philosophy  from 
the  taking  of  a  particular  posi¬ 
tion  on  a  public  question. 

“The  question  is  more  pre¬ 
cisely  whether  to  publish  in  ef¬ 
fect  concerning  a  labor  editor 
that  he  opposed  a  resolution 
commending  the  policy  of  the 
mayor  of  Newark  for  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  teachers  and  other 
city  employes  pleading  the  Fifth 
Amendment  in  investigations  of 
Communism,  w’as  tantamount  to 
portraying  him  as  a  Communist. 

A  ‘Commie’? 

“The  evidence  at  the  trial 
was  that  a  number  of  this  man’s 
associates  in  organized  labor, 
particularly  in  the  typographi¬ 
cal  union,  gained  the  impression 
that  the  plaintiff  was  a  ‘red’, 
‘Commie’,  ‘Communist’  etc., 
from  reading  the  article. 

“We  have  no  doubt  that  in 


Keeping  laboratory  tab  on  type  metal  is  our  first  considera¬ 
tion.  Our  records  must  continuously  show  what  metal  you 
have,  how  much  and  when  it  needs  attention.  Through 
periodic  analysis  Imperial  servicemen  must  call  at  regular 
intervals  to  give  you  the  type  of  service  and  performance 
you  deserve.  May  we  prove  this  to  you? 


You  get 

EXTRA  ADVANTAGES 
with 

Chicago  50  •  New  York  7  •  Philadelphia  34 


which  is  one  of  the  hard  reali¬ 
ties  which  one  must  take  into 
account  when  he  writes  about 
another,  a  substantial  number 
of  people  would  infer  from  the 
article  concerning  the  plaintiff, 
what  the  testimony  in  the  case 
indicates  some  of  the  witnesses 
do.  Consequently  we  here  hold 
that  while  the  publication  in 
question  would  not  degrade  this 
man  in  the  eyes  of  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  general  public,  who 
would  not  draw  an  invidious 
conclusion,  it  unquestionably 
would  with  respect  to  other  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  public.” 

*  «  w 

Brother  of  Wrongdoer 


Rule  Against 
Sackett  Sale 
Is  Affirmed 

Norfolk,  Va. 

An  opinion  handed  down  June 
18  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  for  the  4th  Circuit  in 
Asheville,  N.  C.,  upholds  a 
ruling  of  the  District  CJourt  here 
against  Sheldon  F.  Sackett, 
West  Coast  publisher,  who 
sought  to  purchase  the  bankrupt 
Portsmouth  (Va.)  Times  with 
an  “upset”  bid  of  $125,100. 


A  judgment  in  favor  of  the 
Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Caller 
Times  sustaining  its  plea  of 
privilege  in  a  libel  action  was 
reversed  and  this  defense  over¬ 
ruled  by  the  appellate  court. 
(211  S.W.2d  945) 

That  newspaper  had  published 
on  Dec.  25,  1956  an  AP  story 
carrying  the  head,  “Ranger  Kills 
Laredo  Man  in  Gun  Battle.” 

Except  that  the  dead  man  was 
not  Raymundo  Davila,  but  his 
brother,  Jesus  Davila,  the  truth 
of  the  article  was  unquestioned. 

Set  Up  Defense 

The  publisher  set  up  the  de¬ 
fense  that  the  story,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  the  misstatement  of  the 
name  of  the  slain  man,  was 
privileged  as  fair  comment  upon 
news  of  public  interest. 

The  publication  indicated  that 
the  slain  man  was  guilty  of  the 
possession  of  marijuana  and  of 
firing  upon  the  officer. 

“A  false  statement  of  fact 
concerning  another,  even  if 
made  in  the  discussion  of  mat¬ 
ters  of  public  concern,  is  not 
privileged  as  fair  comment,” 
the  Texas  court  ruled. 

“The  publisher,  however  inno¬ 
cent  may  have  been  the  mis¬ 
take,  is  liable  for  actual  dam¬ 
ages.” 


PROPER  TIMING  IS 
BEFORE  THE  EVENT 

Before  you’re  accused  of 

LIBEL 


fby  comm«nL  picture,  error  fn  fact  or  J 
^  Mentiy;  or  ‘  vietotiog  Frhnxy  or  ' 
:  Copyright,  Mrocy  of  motter  or  fcwinot 

FORtiFY  ; 

ogolnrt  emborrowing,  iou  _  || 

with  ovr  tpedoi  excen  i 

INSURANCE 

Covering  theie  hozordr  — 
unique,  effective,  biexpendve  |i 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

21  W  Tenth,  Kansai  City  Mo 
New  York  Chicago.  San  Francisco. 
107  William  175  W  100  Bush 

St  Jackson  St 
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The  issue  involved  was 
whether  a  trustee  in  bankruptcy 
can  “introduce  evidence  to  vary, 
alter,  add  to  or  contradict  the 
written  terms  of  the  offer  by 
Mr.  Sackett  so  as  to  exclude 
assets  of  the  bankrupt  in  the 
amount  of  $19,037.34.” 

The  District  Court  ordered 
that  a  petition  for  review  of 
Mr.  Sackett’s  offer  be  denied 
and  the  order  of  the  referee 
affirmed.  The  Court  of  Appeals 
affirmed  the  order  of  the  lower 
court  against  the  appellant, 
listed  as  P.  B.  White,  trustee 
in  bankruptcy  of  Portsmouth 
Newspapers  Inc. 

It  was  brought  out  in  briefs 
and  arguments  submitted  in 
Asheville  that  the  trustees  pre¬ 
pared  to  sell  the  tangible  per¬ 
sonal  property  at  auction  on 
May  11,  1957.  On  May  22,  1957, 
Mr.  Sackett  appeared  and  of¬ 
fered  his  “upset”  bid  of  $125,- 
100  for  all  assets  of  the  Ports¬ 
mouth  Times,  overbidding  Ben 
Shulman  by  $21,100. 

The  next  day  the  referee  in 
bankruptcy  ordered  the  sale  by 
public  auction  not  be  confirmed 
and  the  upset  bid  of  Mr.  Sackett 
confirmed.  The  District  Court 
then  appointed  a  receiver  of 
the  bankrupt  estate  and  author¬ 
ized  him  to  proceed  with  the 
auction  sale.  The  tangible  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  bankruptcy  was  of¬ 
fered  for  sale,  except  some  lead 
upon  which  no  bid  was  received, 
for  an  aggregated  price  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $83,000. 


Weeklies  Purchased 

Lawrence,  Kas. 

Rogert  Bergquist,  who  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Forbes  Air  Force  base 
weekly  newspaper,  the  “Sky 
Schooner,”  has  bought  the  Out¬ 
look  Publishing  Company  here 
from  Edwin  Abels.  The  sale  i 
includes  three  weekly  papers, 
the  Lawrence  Outlook,  the  Me- 
Louth  Times  and  the  Perry 
Mirror. 
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introduces  new  LOMIST*  .  reduces  ink  mist  60  to  75% 


Morrill’s  new  LOMIST,  the  result  of  many  years  of  labora¬ 
tory  research,  has  shown  amazing  results  in  actual  com- 
pirison  test  press  runs.  This  new  special  ink  formulation 
w'ill  reduce  the  amount  of  ink  mist  in  your  pressroom  from 
< ')  to75% ,  depending  upon  individual  pressroom  conditions. 

Such  a  reduction  of  ink  mist  accumulations  on  your  press, 
'  ills,  and  floor  area  will  result  in  significant  savings  in 


maintenance— without  any  sacrifice  in  all  the  printing  and 
performance  qualities  you  always  get  from  Morrill’s  stand¬ 
ard  news  black  inks. 

Contact  your  Man  from  Morrill  today  and  get  the  details 
on  amazing  LOMIST  news  black  ink.  Or  write  directly  to 
Geo.  H.  Morrill  Co.,  the  organization  with  the  nation-wide 
laboratory  and  pressroom  facilities  and  1 1 8  years’  experience. 

•U.  S.  Pot.  7750296  ond  other  potents  pending. 


Geo.  H.  Morrill  Co. 


.A  DIVISION  OF 


r  iches  in  all  principal  cities 


Sun  Chemical  Corporation 

750  Third  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Chemical'!  Graphic  Art!  Group:  GENERAL  PRINTING  INK  Gravure,  Letterpreu,  Offect  Ink!  and  Supplin  GEO.  H.  VORRILL  P.evnpaper  Ink! 

SENSING  BROS.  AND  DEENEY  Flexographic  Ink!  RUTHERFORD  MACHINERY  Lithographic  Equipment 
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UIOOD  is  proud  to  announce 


One  of  the  new  assembly  wings  at  Frankenthal  plant 
of  Albert  &  Cie.,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 


ALBERT  &  CIE.,  established  a  century  ago,  are 
one  of  three  large  manufacturers  of  Printing  Presses 
and  equipment  in  Western  Germany.  Over  1,800 
craftsmen  are  employed  in  their  modem  factories, 
warehouses  and  foundries  which  occupy  some 
400,000  sq.  ft.  of  manufacturing  space. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


PLAINFIELD,  N.J.  •  EXECUTIVE  AND  SALES  OFFICE:  501  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  N 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  PRESSES.  COLOR  UNITS.  REELROOM  AND  STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT  FOR  A  CENTURY 
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PURCHASES  UlOOD  PRESS  &  AUXILIARY  EQUIPMENT 


The  WOOD  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 
is  pleased  to  announce  the  sale  of  a  press  to  Axel 
Sprinjjer  &  Sohn.  This  press  will  be  built  at 
Tlainfield,  New  Jersey.  All  future  equipment 
will  be  built  in  Germany,  under  license  agree¬ 
ment.  by  Albert  &  Cie.,  of  Frankenthal. 

xel  Springer  &  Sohn,  one  of  Germany’s  larg- 
t  t  publishers,  print  six  newspapers,  daily  and 
^  inday.  The  BILD  ZEITUNG,  HAMBURGER 
.  iiENDBLATT,  DIE  WELT,  WELT  AM 

>NNTAG.  BILD  AM  SONNTAG  and  DAS 
'  EUE  BLATT,  are  circulated  in  Berlin,  Ham¬ 


burg,  Frankfurt,  Essen  and  Munich  and  have 
a  combined  daily  circulation  of  over  o'  •_*  million. 
The  company  also  publishes  several  weekly  and 
monthly  magazines,  two  of  the  best  known  being 
HOR  ZU!  and  KRISTALL,  which  have  a  wide 
circulation  throughout  Germany.  In  addition, 
this  rapidly  expanding  firm  has  important  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  radio  and  television  fields. 

WOOD  is  proud  to  add  the  distinguished  firm  of 
Axel  Springer  &  Sohn  to  the  growing  list  of  pub¬ 
lishers  who  use  their  pressroom,  reelroom  and 
stereotype  equipment. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY  .  Executive  &  Sales  Office:  501  Fifth  Avenue,  Nev»  York  17,  N.Y. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  PRESSES.  COLOR  UNOTS.  REELROOM  AND  STEREOTYPE  EQURPMENT  FOR  A  CENTURY 
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UUOOD  Press  for  Germany 


AXEL  SPRINGER&SOHN,  Hamburg 


Group  of  buildings  occupied  by  Axel  Springer  &  Sohn,  Ham¬ 
burg.  Area  indicated  by  white  lines  shows  new  annex  being 
erected  to  house  WOOD  press  and  other  equipment.  . 


engrave 


Says  C.  Killingsworth,  Mechanical  Superintendent 
Dodge  City  (Kansas)  Daily  Globe 


direct  printing  always  gives  him. 

Let  us  show  you  how  direct  printing  with  Scan-A-Graver 
plates  will  give  superior  halftone  reproduction  in  your  news¬ 
paper  and  speed  up  the  handling  of  last-minute  news  pictures. 


Also  ask  for  information  about  the  Fairchild  Scan-A- 
Sizer,  the  electronic  engraving  machine  that  automat¬ 
ically  enlarges  or  reduces  up  to  4  times  directly  from 
original  copy. 


peaking  directly  from  the  back-shop  of  the  Dodge  City 
Daily  Globe,  here’s  how  Claud  Killingsworth  sums  up  his 
experience  with  direct  printing  with  Fairchild  Scan-A-Graver 
Plates: 


For  details  write  today  to  Dept.  Fairchild  Graphic 

Ecjuipment,  Inc.,  Fairchild  Drive,  Plainview,  L.  1.,  N.  ^ 


“Our  Scan-A-Graver  has  been  turning  out  consistently 
high  quality  halftones  since  we  installed  it  back  in  1949. 
And  just  about  as  important,  we  get  them  on  time.  We’ve 
come  to  rely  on  our  Scan-.\-Graver  so  much  that  we  no 
longer  need  to  worry  about  halftone  (luality  or  production. 
N\  e  just  put  the  pictures  on  the  machine,  and  a  fe«  minutes 
later  we’re  reads'  to  go  to  press.” 

Here’s  a  mechanical  superintendent  who  is  sold  on  direct 
printing  because  it’s  fast  —  takes  the  heat  off  picture  dead¬ 
lines.  He’s  sold  on  the  sharp,  clean  halftone  reproduction  that 


GRAPHIC 
eQUIPMCNr,  INC. 


SCAN-A-GRAVER®*  SCAN-A-SIZE 
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Electronic  Engraving  Machines 


District  Offices:  Walpole,  Mass.;  Atlanta,  Go.; 
Chicago,  III.;  los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Toronto,  Ont. 


books  in  review 


Semantics  and  Power 
In  Communications 


By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 


the  mass  COMMUNICATOKS.  By 
Charles  S.  Steinberg,  Ph.D.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers.  470  pp.  $6. 

Corporation  executives,  quoted 
in  Dr.  Steinberg’s  book,  support 
every  policy  a  fair  newsdesk 
has  for  covering  business  news, 
including  “unfavorable”  stories. 
One  Triple  Brass  in  Charge  of 
Public  Information  for  a  large 
railroad  declares  in  printed  in¬ 
structions  to  fellow  executives 
and  employees: 

“You  can’t  hide  wrecks.  Or 
other  newsworthy  accidents. 
Railroads  have  probably  made 
more  newspaper  enemies  by  ob¬ 
structionism  at  wreck  scenes 
than  in  any  other  way.  And  it 
never  stopped  a  story  about  any 
important  wreck.” 

One  railroad  threw  a  cordon 
of  company  police  around  a 
wreck.  It  didn’t  stop  a  single 
picture,  the  executive  warns. 
Photographers  clambered  to 
high  points  just  off  the  right-of- 
way  and  used  telescopic  lenses. 
One  paper  spread  the  picture 
the  width  of  the  page. 

It’s  better  to  make  facts 
available  promptly  and  accu¬ 
rately,  favorable  or  unfavor¬ 
able,  the  executive  advises.  But 
first  of  all,  he  tells  his  col¬ 
leagues,  we  have  to  deserve 
favorable  public  relations. 

Corporate  Living 

Another  executive — a  public 
utilities  man  quoted — echoes  the 
railroad  view  this  way:  Public 
relations,  he  says,  is  right  cor¬ 
porate  living,  by  a  definite  plan, 

1  and  getting  credit  for  it.  Man¬ 
agement  must  know  what  its 
public,  customers,  and  employees 
think  of  the  company. 

PR,  the  art  of  not  treating 
J  the  public  like  relations,  cannot 
operate  in  a  vacuum.  You  can 
lay  five  miles  of  new  pipeline 
for  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars,  but  if  you  don’t  trans¬ 
late  this,  through  paid  adver¬ 
tising,  into  what  it  will  mean  to 
the  public,  you’ve  failed. 

Accurate  human  interest 
stories  and  constructive  facts 
dug  out,  as  well  as  accurate 
unfavorable  news  should  be 
made  quickly  available  to 
papers  another  executive  says. 
A  half-frozen  kitten  was  found 
on  the  observation  platform  of 
a  “name  train.”  Kitty  was 
carried  to  the  dining  car,  fed 
warm  milk,  and  revived.  The 


crew  returned  her  to  the  town 
where  she  blundered  onto  the 
train.  A  broken-hearted  child, 
located  by  the  station  master, 
was  happy  again. 

“Mass  Communicators,”  how¬ 
ever,  turns  out  to  be  far  more 
than  a  new  wrapup  of  PR  tech¬ 
niques — and  the  way  corpora¬ 
tion  heads  have  slowly  become 
enlightened  about  dealing 
frankly  and  fairly  with  news¬ 
papers  and  the  public.  The  book 
does  excellent  subsoil  exploring 
of  semantics  for  both  industrial 
good-will  and  political  cam¬ 
paigns — the  art  of  hidden  and 
Mwhidden  persuaders  of  mass 
readers,  listeners,  and  lookers. 

Deserves  Good  Press 

Dr.  Steinberg  analyzes  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  television, 
radio,  speakers,  and  movies — 
public  relations,  publicity,  and 
propaganda.  He  x-rays  news 
written  to  take  the  reader  to 
the  scene,  so  he  can  see  occur¬ 
rences  happen,  hear  them,  smell 
them  perhaps,  and  feel  them. 

More  and  more  readers  know 
more  and  more  about  corpora¬ 
tions.  More  and  more  under¬ 
stand  rather  than  imagine  what 
goes  on  behind  walls  and  doors 
—  of  factories,  universities, 
municipal  buildings. 

Logically  then  American  busi¬ 
ness  is  more  and  more  deserving 
a  good  press.  And  a  wider  and 
wider  public  knows  accurately 
about  American  business — and 
about  politics,  international  af¬ 
fairs,  education,  and  govern¬ 
ment.  Knowing,  visualizing, 
understanding,  the  public, 
through  efficient,  not  distorting. 


semantics,  want — now  and  then 
— to  do  something  about  public 
and  corporate  matters. 

Even  if  it’s  only  to  feel  more 
sympathetic  with  business  prob¬ 
lems — or  to  possess  a  rational, 
more  deeply  seated,  indignation 
toward  the  Kremlin.  And  to 
recognize  a  contribution  to  our 
standard  of  living  and  national 
economy,  made  by  the  once  “im¬ 
personal,  inhuman  corporation” 
that  manufactures  labor-saving 
gadgets  for  homes,  garages, 
highways,  and  buildings. 

The  semantics  Dr.  Steinberg 
analyzes  apply  every  bit  as 
much  to  newspaper  writing  as 
to  advertising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions.  He  evaluates  and  explains 
the  knowhow  of  mass  communi¬ 
cation  skills. 

Craftsmanship 

The  author  sensibly  discusses 
also  the  social  significance  and 
ethics  of  this  sometimes  nefar¬ 
ious,  frequently  constructive, 
craftsmanship  for  making  right¬ 
eousness  readable,  industry  re¬ 
spectable,  and  democracy  attain¬ 
able.  It  is  possible  Dr.  Steinberg 
declares,  to  change  a  dissident, 
even  dangerously  misinformed, 
wide  opinion  into  accurate  con¬ 
clusions  both  cohesive  and  dem¬ 
ocratic. 

And  Dr.  Steinberg? 

To  adapt  a  “symbol”  he  quotes 


We  put  it  in  the  lead  to  see 
if  they  would  follow  .  .  . 


New  Orleans'  Families  like  It  Best! 

NEW  ORLEANS  ITEM 

Louisiana's  Largest  Evening  Newspaper 


from  advertising  —  “the  right 
shirt  for  the  right  man,” 
tailored  by  firms  “specializing 
in  clothing  for  men  on  the  way 
up” — this  “Mass  Communica¬ 
tors”  comes  from  the  right  end 
of  the  horse  for  the  right  people. 
Dr.  Steinberg  has  an  impressive 
record  as  a  public  relations  di¬ 
rector  for  CBS,  for  Warners, 
and  the  Book  of  the  Month  Club. 

His  book  explores  public 
opinion  research  and  the  media 
of  broad-pdblic  communications. 
Sections  include:  The  Mass 
Media,  Areas  of  Practice,  Prop¬ 
aganda  and  Ethics,  and  case 
histories  of  actual  experiences 
in  current  public  relations.  The 
author  received  his  PH.  D.  de¬ 
gree  from  New  York  University 
and  lectures  there  in  communi¬ 
cation  arts. 

I  once  was  fascinated  by  a 
huge  book  in  a  glass  case  at  a 
Wisconsin  State  Fair  in  Mil¬ 
waukee.  A  placard  proclaimed: 
“This  is  the  largest  textbook  on 
biology  ever  published.” 

Since  then  I’ve  been  skeptical 
upon  entering  the  possible  laby¬ 
rinth  of  a  knowhow  book  that 
used  up  more  than  350  pages  of 
wood  pulp.  I  found,  in  Dr.  Stein¬ 
berg’s  462-page  study  of  sym¬ 
bols  and  imagery  in  communica¬ 
tion,  terse,  vivid  writing, 
straight,  practical  thinking  — 
and  far  more  quality  than 
volume. 


INTERNATIONAL  PRESS 
CONFERENCE  TOURS 

BRUSSELS  WORLD  FAIR 
AMSTERDAM  •  FRANKFURT  •  ROME 
PARIS  •  LONDON 

Two  Departures  by  Sabena  Belgian  World  Airlines. 
August  22,  1958  and  September  26, 1958 

These  tours  are  open  only  to  newspaper,  magazine  and 
broadcasting  personnel  and  their  families. 

Tour  members  will  be  officially  received  with 
“special  invitation”  and  “red  carpet”  treat¬ 
ment  at  the  Brussels  World  Fair,  U.  S.  Army 
Installations,  leading  newspapers;  and  will 
participate  in  press  conferences  and  private 
receptions  with  VIP’s  everywhere. 

$1495.00  All  inclusive 

—  Official  Agents  — 

JEAN  BERKE  TRAVEL  SERVICE.  INC. 

516  FIFTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK  36.  NEW  YORK 
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news 


Yancey  S.  Gilkerson  has  been 
appointed  managing  editor  of 
WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY,  effec¬ 
tive  Sept.  1.  Mr.  Gilkerson,  who 
has  been  bureau  chief  for  Fair- 
child  Publications,  Inc.,  in  Green¬ 
ville,  S.  C.,  since  April  1954,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Earl  W.  Elhart,  who  will 
retire  at  the  end  of  August. 

As  a  prelude  to  taking  over 
his  new  post,  Mr.  Gilkerson  is 
now  on  a  two-week  tour  among 
leading  department  and  specialty 
stores  in  cities  through  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  Upper  New  York  State. 
Next  month  he  will  visit  stores 
in  the  Midwest. 


FOOTWEAR  NEWS  has  just 
issued  Fact  Book  #5  for  use  by 
members  of  the  footwear  industry. 
It  contains  latest  information  on 
the  $3.95  billion  industry  covering 
manufacturers’  production  and 
sales  figures,  retail  sales  volume 
in  various  types  of  outlets. 


Eimery  P.  Laskey,  advertising 
director  of  DAILY  NEWS  REC¬ 
ORD,  is  now  on  a  six-week  trip 
through  European  markets.  Ac¬ 
companied  by  John  Urbanek,  Fair- 
child’s  European  advertising  rep¬ 
resentative,  he  is  visiting  firms  in 
France,  Germany,  Switzerland  and 
Italy. 


Eleanor  Fried’s  book,  “Is  the 
Fashion  Business  Your  Business,” 
is  now  available  from  Fairchild’s 
Business  Book  Division  at  $5.50  a 
copy.  Mrs.  Fried,  who  is  place¬ 
ment  director  of  the  Fashion  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology,  describes  in 
her  book  the  actual  operation  of 
the  retail  and  fashion  trades  to 
help  men  and  women  get  started 
or  better  themselves  in  the  field. 


Julian  Handler,  SUPERMAR¬ 
KET  NEWS  editor,  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  faculty  for  the  first 
“graduate  school”  held  last  week 
by  the  Radio  Advertising  Bureau 
for  radio  station  salesmen.  It  was 
held  in  Old  Greenwich,  Conn.,  to 
give  salesmen  latest  information 
on  trends  in  fields  to  which  they 
sell  radio  time;  Mr.  Handler  cov¬ 
ered  the  supermarket  field. 


COLLECTORS'  ITEMS  —  James 
Ward,  left,  editor  of  the  Jackson 
(Miss.)  Daily  News,  and  R.  M. 
Hederman,  publisher  of  the  Jack- 
son  Clarion-Ledger,  hold  plaoues 
and  certificates  awarded  to  their 
papers  in  the  Mississippi  Press 
Association  competition.  The  News 
rated  first  in  general  excellence. 
Other  awards  were  for  editorial 
page,  community  service,  special 
issue,  and  promotion. 


Jackson,  Natchez 
Dailies  Are  Cited 


Biloxi,  Miss. 

The  Jackson  Daily  News  and 
Natchez  Times  won  the  general 
excellence  awards  in  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Press  Association’s 
competition. 

In  the  weekly  classes  the 
winners  were  the  Aberdeen  Ex¬ 
aminer,  Carthaginian,  and 
Tylertown  Times, 

The  West  Point  Daily  Times- 
Leader  won  the  community 
service  award.  The  Jackson 
Daily  News  scored  with  the  best 
editorial  page  among  dailies 
while  this  honor  went  to  the 
Kosciusko  Star  Herald  in  the 
weekly  category. 

The  Jackson  Clarion  Ledger 
and  Jackson  State  Times  were 
runnersup  in  the  editorial  page 
contest. 


Ira  P.  Schneiderman  has  been 
appointed  editor  of  the  Colors  & 
Finishes  section  of  DAILY  NEWS 
RECORD.  He  succeeds  Kenneth 
A.  Howry,  who  has  become  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  paper,  as  noted. 
He  has  been  Mr.  Howry’s  assistant 
for  the  past  year  and  a  half. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 


7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Doily  News  Record,  Supermarket  News, 
Women's  Wear  Daily,  Electronic  News, 
Home  Furnishings  Daily,  Directories, 
Men's  Wear,  Footwear  News,  Books. 


personal 


.John  Matiiew.s,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times  —  returned  to 
staff  after  six  months  with  the 
Army.  He  has  been  assigned  to 
East  Hartford  desk,  replacing 
Lennert  Lonnegren — moved  to 
city  desk  as  an  assistant. 


Charles  Hoffman,  reporter 
for  the  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily 
Citizen — appointed  federal  pro¬ 
bation  officer  for  the  Tucson 
district. 


Allen  Gunn,  and  Wayne 
Powell  —  to  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser  state  desk. 
Mercer  Heims,  formerly  with 
the  Selma  (Ala.)  Times- Journal 
— to  the  city  reporting  staff. 
Mary  Jo  Poe  Looser — resigned 
from  the  state  desk. 


William  H.  Farley,  display 
advertising  department  of  the 
Lorain  (Ohio)  Journal — to  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion  manager. 


Dave  Holman,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  classified  ad  manager 
with  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Ore¬ 
gonian  —  to  publisher  of  the 
Florence  (Ore.)  News  Adver¬ 
tiser. 


Jack  Hagerty,  for  the  past 
year  executive  news  editor, 
Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald— 
now  managing  editor.  Virginu 
Hawkins,  South  Dakota  State 
College  journalism  grad  —  to 
general  assignment  reporter  for 
the  Herald.  Richard  Young¬ 
blood,  University  of  North 
Dakota  J-grad  —  to  northwest 
staff  of  the  Herald. 


Jerry  Fetsche,  reporter  for 
the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Journal — to 
news  editor  of  the  Denison 
(lewa)  Review  and  Bulletin. 


Robert  K.  Shellaby,  former 
Latin-American  editor  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  and 
assistant  manager  of  PR  for 
the  American  &  Foreign  Power 
system — manager  of  the  news 
bureau  of  North  American 
Aviation,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles. 


Patrick  McCarthy,  formerly 
on  West  Hartford  desk,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times — to  general 
assignment.  Richard  Eckel, 
first  Times  Gannett  group 
trainee — to  city  staff. 


//.III'"""' 


Henry  Bextle  Hough,  editor 
and  publisher,  Martha’s  Vine¬ 
yard  (Mass.)  Vineyard  Gazette 
— honorary  Master  of  Arts  de¬ 
gree  at  Yale  University. 


Joe  Grotbgut,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Daytona 
(Fla.)  News  Journal  and  since 
1955  executive  secretary  to  the 
Florida  governor — to  chairman 
of  the  Florida  State  Road 
Department. 


Herb  Linnen,  former  INS 
staffer  at  the  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
bureau — to  the  Philadelphia  AP 
bureau. 
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Walker  Named  Publisher's  Family 

By  Hearsl  Con  Heeds  Newspaper  Call 

Los  Angeles  Paris,  Tenn. 

A.  J.  Walker  has  been  named  The  Williams  family  entered 
secretary-treasurer  of  Hearst  the  newspaperman’s  newspaper 
Consolidated  Publications,  Inc,  family  sweepstakes  with  this 
He  formerly  was  assistant  sec-  line-up: 

retary.  W.  Percy  Williams  is  pub- 

The  selection  of  Mr.  Walker  lisher  of  the  Paris  Post-Intel- 
for  the  combined  post  follows  the  ligencer.  His  son,  Dr.  H.  L. 
retirement  of  Morgan  Howard,  Williams,  heads  the  Memphis 
treasurer,  and  of  A.  Laurence  State  University  department  of 
Mitchell,  secretary.  journalism. 

Mr.  Walker  has  been  with  the  W.  Bryant  Williams,  a  son,  is 
Hearst  organization  30  years,  business  manager  of  the  Coltim- 
He  was  in  the  legal  department  bia  Herald.  Another  son,  James 
before  joining  the  Hearst  “Con”  C.,  is  publisher  of  the  Murray 
force  here  seven  years  ago.  (Ky.)  Ledger  &  Times.  C, 

Corporation  offices  here  have  Ernest  is  news  editor  of  the 
been  moved  to  1111  South  Hill  P-I. 

St.  Head  offices  recently  were 
transferred  to  New  York  City. 


W.  B.  Williams  III,  a  grand- 
son  is  reporter  for  the  Tulin- 
homa  Guardian,  James  P.  is  a  |||||||H 
printer  for  the  P-I,  and  James 
C.  is  a  route  carrier. 

Sons-in-law  include  V.  B. 

Mitchell,  publisher  of  the  Fulton 
(Ky.)  Daily  Leader  and  E'.  L. 

Herrmann,  a  lithographer,  V.  B. 

Mitchell  Jr.,  is  a  route  carrier. 

Nicholas  Blatchfobd — from  ♦  •  * 

city  editor  to  assistant  manag-  Donn  Sutton,  former  man-  He 
ing  editor  of  the  Washington  aging  editor  of  the  Muneie  circu 

(D.  C.)  Daily  News.  He  began  (Ind.)  Evening  Star,  and  PR  ami 

as  a  copy  boy  18  years  ago.  counselor  for  Borg- Warner  year 

Henry  Altman — from  assistant  Corp.  for  12  years  —  to  direc-  director  of  the  Jacksonville 

CE  to  CE.  tor  of  public  relations  and  ad-  (Fla.)  Journal. 

*  m  *  vertising.  ♦  *  ♦ 

Steven  V.  Gerstel — new  ♦  *  ♦  Roland  Adams,  publisher  of 

manager  of  the  Knoxville,  Bob  Marks,  court  reporter  for  Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe- 

Tenn.,  bureau  of  UPI,  succeed-  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commer-  Times  —  established  a  scholar- 

ing  B.  F.  Middlebrooks,  who  is  Appeal  —  the  first  annual  ghjp  fund  for  graduating  seniors 

now  Tennessee  State  News  ^^®rd  for  the  best  news  story  from  his  almo  mater,  the  New- 
Manager  and  Busness  Represen-  series  on  activities  of  the  port  High  School.  The  Adams 
tatives  for  UPI.  Mr.  Gerstel  Tennessee  Bar  Association  in  Foundation  will  provide  a  $2,- 
has  been  with  the  Knoxville  administration  of  justice.  OOO  scholarship  in  each  of  the 
staff  since  1957  and  was  previ-  awarded  $200  for  his  next  four  graduating  classes  at 

ously  with  UP  division  head-  “Law  in  Your  Life.”  the  high  school, 

quarters  in  Atlanta,  Ga,  ♦  •  ♦ 

*  «  «  Richard  D.  Wells,  formerly 

tnn  T _ u: _ no  Times. 


JUST  PLAIN  COMFORTABLE  and  efficient,  not  luxurious — ^that's  the 
way  Cranston  Williams  describes  the  new  headquarters  offices  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  which  occupy  the  17th 
floor  of  the  new  skyscraper  at  750  Third  Avenue,  New  York.  Jim  Collings 
of  E&P  caught  the  ANPA  General  Manager  in  this  genial  mood  in  his 
new  workshop.  One  feature  of  layout  is  a  master  conference  room  for 
board  and  staff  meetings. 


John  Paget,  former  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  INS  bureau  mana¬ 
ger— to  the  staff  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Republican  State  Com¬ 
mittee. 


J.  Campbell  Bruce,  San 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle 
staff  writer  —  six-months  leave- 
of-absense  for  free-lance  writ¬ 
ing. 


Cavio  F.  Sileo,  former  assign¬ 
ment  editor  for  International 
News  Photos  —  to  Aviation 
News  Pictures  at  New  York  In¬ 
ternational  Airport  in  the  same 
capacity. 

{Continued  on  page  44) 


Richard  Israel  —  returned 
to  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Chronicle  copy  desk  after  mili¬ 
tary  leave. 


Edwin  Kemp,  editorial  writer 
of  the  old  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Record  —  from  editor,  Berlin 
(N.  J.)  Breeze  to  local  staff, 
Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.)  Evening 
News. 


that  say  something 


The  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
News -Register 

to  the  ever-growing  list  of  subscribers  to 


(and  Robbins  fillers  do)  are  of 
great  assistance  In  the  news 
room  and  the  composing  room. 
Their  use  will  reflect  a  defi¬ 
nite  saving  In  production  costS; 
while  entertaining  and  Inform¬ 
ing  your  readers  as  few  other 
low-cost  features  will. 


Ralph  Widner,  New  York 
Times;  Howard  Bray,  Louis- 
wHe  (Ky.)  Times;  Norman 
Gu:man,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
rimeg;  Jack  Howard,  San 
Prancisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle  — 
on  leave  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
M  Congressional  Fellows  of  the 
American  Political  Science  As¬ 
sociation. 
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CDX 


NEW — Semi-Monthly  Headed  Plller 
Service  to  supplement  our  reg¬ 
ular  monthly  general  filler 
service,  now  widely  used.  Write 
for  proofs  of  both.  Circulation 
area  protection  granted. 


The  Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign  Service 

Distributed  by 

THE  REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 
s  Moiaes  488  Modlsoa  Ave..  N.Y.C. 


ROBBINS  a  associates 

2503  Smith  Tower,  Seattle,  Wn 


Personals 

{Continued  from  page  43) 


Bex  Ryan  McElveen  Jr.  — 
switched  from  newsroom  copy- 
boy  at  the  New  York  Times  to 
editorial  assistant  at  the  Daily 
News  Record,  one  of  the  Fair- 
child  Publications. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Charles  R.  McCabe,  former 
United  Press  correspondent  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  war  cor¬ 
respondent  in  the  Caribbean  and 
South  Atlantic  —  to  the  San 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle. 

*  ♦  » 

Louis  G.  Black,  Connecticut 
staffer  for  the  Associated  Press 
for  24  years  —  testimonial  din¬ 
ner  and  “Man  of  the  Year” 
award  by  Horeb  Lodge  of  B’nai 
B’rith  for  “his  many  contribu¬ 
tions  which  have  benefitted  so 
many  people.” 

*  *  « 

Harry  Bergman  and  Mildred 
Schroeder  formerly  with  INS 
to  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Examiner.  Leo  Raridan,  INS 

—  to  the  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
News. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Ernest  W.  Lawson,  publisher 
of  the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Daily  Item 

—  the  “Citizenship  Award”  of 
the  Boston  Evening  Clinic  for 
his  Community  Welfare  enter¬ 
prises. 

*  *  * 

Agness  Underwood,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Evening  Herald  &  Express — 

honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree 

by  the  College  of  Osteopathic 
Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

*  *  * 

Norman  Chandler,  publisher 
of  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Times — honorary  doctor  of  laws 
at  the  University  of  Southern 
California. 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population,  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
In  Australia. 

To  ksep  in  touch  with  marketing, 
idvartising,  publishing  and  graphic 
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Bunnelle  Elected 
President  of  Firm 

Asheville,  N.  C. 

Robert  E.  Bunnelle  has  been 
elected  president  and  director 
of  the  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen- 
Times  Publishing  Co.  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  duties  as  publisher 
and  chief  administrative  officer. 
He  succeeds  the  late  Charlie 
Peace  of  Greenville,  S.  C. 

L.  Roy  Phillips,  advertising 
director  of  the  Citizen-Times 
since  1930,  has  been  elected  to 
the  board  and  made  secretary 
of  the  company. 

Mr.  Bunnelle,  now  president 
of  the  paper  he  once  served  as 
a  reporter,  is  a  former  general 
officer  of  the  Associated  Press. 
He  has  been  publisher  of  the 
Citizen-Times  since  1954. 

• 

Dean  Miller  Named 
Radio  News  Manager 

Dean  C.  Miller  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  National  Radio  News 
Manager  of  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national.  He  succeeds  Charles 
E'.  Ahrens,  who  was  assigned  to 
a  new  administrative  post  which 
was  established  to  deal  with  the 
expansion  of  radio  service  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  merger  of 
United  Press  and  International 
News  Service.  Mr.  Miller  will 
be  based  in  Chicago.  He  worked 
for  the  Ambridge  (Pa.)  Citizen 
and  Aliquippa  (Pa.)  Gazette 
before  joining  the  UP  radio 
depai’tment  in  1944. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  Barry,  former  Paris 
bureau  chief  for  the  New  York 
Times  and  recent  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  House  Beautiful  maga¬ 
zine  —  to  the  New  York  Post. 
Based  in  Paris,  he  will  cover 

Western  Europe  for  a  column 

in  the  daily  magazine. 

«  *  * 

Dow  Richardson,  editor  of 
the  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune — 
elected  president  of  the  Indiana 
University  Association. 


NOLAN 

MELTEVATOR 


WORLD'S  MOST 
MODERN 
MELTING 
METHOD 


AUTOMATIC  POT  LOADING  UNIT 

•  Sov*  ruload  lim* 

•  No  manual  loading 
•  No  (crop  bin 
KEEP  ROUIN— lUy  NOIAN 


Sam  Lesner 


John  S.  Hooper,  editor  of 
the  Brattleboro  (Vt.)  Reformer 
— honorary  doctor  of  Humane 
Letters  from  the  University  of 
Vermont. 

*  *  * 

Harvey  A.  Kadish,  former 
Rocky  Mountain  Division  mana¬ 
ger  of  INS — to  Portland  Cement 
Association,  Denver,  as  regional 
PR  representative. 

*  *  if 

Chris  Vlahoplus,  former 
INS  staffer  at  Chicago — to  the 
Springfield,  Ill.,  bureau  of 
United  Press  International. 

♦  *  * 

Dave  Holman  Jr.,  assistant 
classified  advertising  manager 
of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregon¬ 
ian — to  the  weekly  Florence 
(Ore.)  News- Advertiser  as  pub¬ 
lisher.  He  purchased  the  busi¬ 
ness,  plant  and  equipment  from 
A.  E.  Bolduc. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Edwin  Pope,  author  of  “Foot¬ 
ball’s  Greatest  Coaches”  — 
named  assistant  sports  editor 
of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald.  He 
was  executive  sports  editor  of 
the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  be¬ 
fore  joining  the  Herald  staff  in 
1956.  He  succeeds  Al  Burt — to 
chief  of  the  Herald’s  Broward 
County  bureau.  Pete  Bratager 
— night  sports  editor.  Dick 
Evans  and  Ray  Crawford — in 
charge  of  high  school  sports, 
a  *  * 

Dorothea  Hake — resigned  as 
food  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Enquirer,  Sept.  1,  to  be 
executive  director  of  the  Glarden 
Center  of  Greater  Cincinnati. 

She  will  continue  as  garden  edi¬ 
tor.  Miss  Hake  has  held  both 
Enquirer  jobs  since  1936. 
a  *  * 

Riley  H.  Allen,  74,  editor  of 
the  Honolulu  (T.  H.)  Star- 

Bulletin — named  “most  distin¬ 
guished  alumnus”  of  1958  by  the 
University  of  Washington. 


Sam  Lesner 
Has  a  Knack 
In  Show  Biz 

Chicago 

There’s  no  business  like  writ¬ 
ing  about  Show  Biz,  in  Sam 
Lesner’s  book.  The  Chicago 
Daily  News  critic,  who  started 
out  to  be  an  opera  singer,  has 
been  covering  concerts,  recitals, 
the  opera  and  now  the  movies 
and  niteries  for  30  years. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Conservatory  of  Music  and 
he  has  sung  in  recitals.  He  plays 
the  recorder,  a  flute-like  instru¬ 
ment. 

He  was  working  as  a  library 
assistant  at  the  Daily  News 
when  the  paper  sponsored  sum¬ 
mer  band  concerts.  He  w’as  as¬ 
signed  to  cover  them  and  later 
he  was  given  the  opportunity 
to  review  Yiddish  plays. 

He  eventually  became  night¬ 
life  editor.  In  November,  1945, 
after  returning  from  service  in 
the  Army  Medical  Corps,  he 
took  over  as  movie  critic  and 
resumed  his  night-club  beat 

“I  am  not  as  much  concerned 
with  motion  picture  personali¬ 
ties  as  I  am  with  the  reason 
for  producing  the  picture,”  Mr. 
Lesner  said.  “The  trick  in  re¬ 
viewing  movies  is  to  point  out 
w'hat  the  motion  picture  has 
said,  or  attempted  to  say  about 
life. 

“A  motion  picture  is  lik« 
music — it  is  an  emotional  ex¬ 
perience  and  it  has  to  stimulate 
you  emotionally.” 

That  is  why  Sam  prefers  see¬ 
ing  a  new  movie  in  the  theater, 
rather  than  going  to  critic 
screenings. 

“I  don’t  mind  being  called  a 
kindly  and  considerate  critic," 
Mr.  Lesner  said.  “I  would  like 
to  be  able  to  write  as  the  late 
Howard  Vincent  O’Brien  did.  He 
frequently  commented  about  the 
movies,  sometimes  in  a  critic^ 
vein,  but  never  in  a  caustic 
tone.” 

Only  once  can  he  recall  when 
he  allowed  his  disgust  to  show 
itself  in  a  review.  He  wrote  of 
a  certain  French  production: 
“The  film  cans  in  which  this 
film  was  delivered  must  also  be 
used  to  haul  away  garbage,  be¬ 
cause  that  is  just  what  this 
film  is.” 

Sam  Lesner,  49,  smiles  when 
night-club  friends  refer  to  hini 
as  the  “father  confessor"  of 
comedian  Danny  Thomas. 

Sam  lives  with  his  wife, 
Esther,  and  two  daughters, 
Roberta,  14,  and  Judy,  H, 
Chicago. 
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REVOLVING  BACK... 


* 


One  of 
many 


features 


R«volviii9  back  iwrnt  full  360°  in 
•Mhor  diroctien.  Click  step*  for  hori- 
xontal  and  vortical  pocMont.  Doublo* 
cam-action  sliding  locks  for  Orof- 
matic.  Roll  Holder,  Graphic  Polaroid 
Bock,  and  Film  Pock  Adaptor. 


Any  one  of  the  dozen  or  more  advanced,  new  features  of  the 
all  new  Super  Graphic  marks  this  as  a  truly  remarkable  press 
camera.  Every  feature  is  new,  useful,  important.  Fact  is,  no 
matter  what  your  photographic  assignment,  the  Super 
Graphic  has  the  unequalled  versatility  and  handling  con¬ 
venience  to  do  it  faster,  easier,  better. 

The  revolving  back  of  the  all  new  Super  Graphic  enables 
you  to  take  horizontally  or  vertically  composed  pictures 
without  changing  the  position  of  your  camera.  Simply 
revolve  the  back  from  one  type  of  composition  to  the  other. 
Back  locks  into  either  position,  is  instantly  and  easily 
released  for  rotation  from  one  position  to  another.  This  back 
contains  a  new  type  of  focusing  hood  that  springs  open  at 
the  touch  of  a  finger.  A  handy  spring  clip  for  holding  the 
dark  slide  while  you  are  exposing  your  film  is  located  at  the 
base  of  the  hood. 

‘Trade  Mark.  Prices  include  federal  tax  where  applicable 
and  are  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


•  Built-in,  coupled,  cam-operated  rangefinder 

•  Dial  focusing  scale 

•  Automatic  flash  exposure  indicator 

•  Internally  wired  lensboard  assemblies 

e  More  tilting,  shifting,  swinging  and  elevating  adjustments 
of  front  standard  than  ever  before  incorporated  in  a 
Graphic  cameral 

•  Drop  bed  permits  use  of  extreme  wide  angle  lenses 

•  Polarized  3-pin  cord  outlet  in  camera  connects  to 
Grafiite  and  Strobofiash 

•  Electrically  tripped  shutter  even  when  not  using  flash 

•  Presslok  Tripod  Adapter  permits  instantaneous,  fumble- 
free  mounting  of  camera  to  tripod 

e  Uses  any  type  of  color  or  block  and  white  sheet,  pock, 
roll  or  Polaroid  film 

Price,  with  135mm  Graflex  Optar  f/4.7  lens  in  fully 
synchronized  shutter,  $375.00.  To  learn  about  the 
other  advanced  features  of  the  Super  Graphic,  write 
Dept.  E.P.-68  Graflex,  Inc.,  Rochester  3,  N.  Y. 


A  SUBSIOIARV  OP  GENERAL  PRECISION  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION  H 
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Here’s  important  news  for  all  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  and  engineers  .  .  .  the  all  new  Cutler- 
Hammer  D-c  Group  Drive  and  Control  is 
setting  new  records  for  performance  and  econ¬ 
omy  at  the  Beloit  Daily  News,  Beloit,  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  This  revolutionary  drive  system  uses  the 


commercially  available  A-c  power,  converting  ! 
it  to  D-c  with  heavy-duty  silicon  rectifiers 
which  require  no  special  cooling  or  attention. 
The  6  unit— 1  folder  press  is  driven  by  two 
75  hp  D-c  motors  and  the  pressmen  report 
excellent  speed  control  all  the  way  from  thread- 


“We  are  proud  to  have  industry's 
first  magnetic  amplifier  type  D-c 
drive  on  our  new  press  installation. 
The  pressmen  and  I  are  very 
pleased  with  its  performance." 

W.  A.  Strong,  Publisher, 

Beloit  Daily  News. 


ing  speed  to  top  running  speed  (40,000  iph). 
By  comparison  there’s  nothing  on  the  market 
to  equal  this  new  Cutler-Hammer  D-c  Group 
Drive  and  Control  in  performance,  economy, 
and  dependable  operation.  Cutler-Hammer 
D-c  Group  Drives  are  available  in  all  sizes 
through  100  hp.  Be  sure  you  have  all  the 
facts  before  installing  new  presses  or  remodeling 
existing  facilities.  Write  today. 


ir-Hammer  magnetic  amplifier  type,  adjustable 
oup  Drive  and  Control  provides  smooth, 
ress  performance,  and  improved  efficiency. 


Now  in  doily  operation — the  new  6  unit — 1  folder  press 
at  the  Beloit  Dally  News  is  equipped  with  the  oil  new 
Cutler-Hammer  D-c  Group  Drive. 


New  Cutler- Hammer  D-c  Press  Drives  an^ 

Control  set  new  standards  in  operational 

$ 

efficiency  and  dependability 
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New  Cutler- Hammer  D-c  Webmaster  Unit  Press  Drive 
provides  complete  unitization  and  coordination 


Those  who  have  seen  the  new  Cutler-Hammer  D-c 
Webmaster  in  action  are  saying,  "This  is  by  far  the  most 
marvelous  unit  press  drive  in  the  market  today,”  and 
you’ll  say  so,  too,  when  you  compare  its  many  out¬ 
standing  features  with  any  other  drive  system.  Every 
Webmaster  unit  has  its  own  source  of  power,  its  own 
heavy-duty  silicon  rectifiers  which  provide  the  D-c  cur¬ 
rent  for  the  drive  motor,  and  its  own  trouble-free  mag¬ 
netic  amplifier  type  control  all  enclosed  in  a  heavy  gauge 
steel  cabinet.  Each  Webmaster  Unit  is  completely  in¬ 
dependent,  and  yet  any  combination  of  units  can  be 
grouped  to  meet  changing  make-up  requirements  by 
simply  setting  handy  selector  switches;  the  combined 
units  then  operate  in  perfect  synchronization.  Other 
outstanding  features  include  infinitely  variable  speed 
control  of  the  D-c  drive  motors  from  threading  to  run¬ 
ning  speed  . . .  "trip-locators”  which  automatically  pin¬ 
point  situations  needing  attention  .  .  .  static  control 
components  that  outlast  all  others  and  are  easily  serv¬ 
iced  without  specially  trained  personnel.  Write  today 
for  detailed  information  on  the  world’s  newest  and 
finest  unit  press  drive  system  .  .  .  the  Cutler-Hammer 
D-c  Webmaster. 


For  the  very  latest  in  D-c  unit  press  drives  and  con¬ 
trol,  it’s  the  all  new  Cutler-Hammer  D-c  Webmaster. 
Every  unit  is  completely  independent  and  yet  any 
number  of  units  can  be  grouped  according  to  the 
make-up  requirements  by  simply  setting  handy  se¬ 
lector  switches. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 


M^OTOR  CONTnOL 


CUTLER-HAMMER  Inc. 


1223  St.  Paul  Ave. 
Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsia 
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Norfolk  Papers  Pla} 
Role  in  ‘Value  Fair 


automobile  dealers  in  Norfolk  Fourteen  new-car  dealers  par- 
are  still  talking  about  the  Nor-  ticipated  along  with  downtown 
folk  “Value  Fair”  and  credit  merchants  and  Norfolk  depart- 
it  as  the  most  “tremendous”  ment  stores.  They  termed  the 
sales  success  in  the  city’s  his-  ‘fair’  a  shopping  extravaganza 

pers  —  by  all  estimates  more  Rice’s  Department  store  re- 
than  100,000  —  converted  a  ported  sales  for  the  day  as  “one 

roped-off  five  blocks  of  down-  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  ^ 

town  Granby  Street,  the  city’s  in  the  history  of  the  store.”  An- 

main  shopping  district,  into  one  other  department  store.  Smith 

gigantic  sales  showroom  from  and  Welton’s  said,  “business 

10  a.m.  till  after  10  p.m.  was  terrific,  fabulous,  fantastic. 

dealer  and  general  chairman  of  *‘”'**^  ^  “  Norfolk’*  main  shopping  district 

the  event  reported  that  shoppers  Conservative  estimates  of  the 
that  jammed  Granby  Street  downtown  sales  range  as  high 

(see  cut)  not  only  looked  at,  as  one  and  a  quarter  millions  William  P.  Wilkins,  vicepresi- 

but  bought  72  of  the  more  than  of  dollars,  and  while  the  focal  dent  of  Norfolk  Motor  Co., 

100  new  automobiles  that  lined  point  of  the  ‘fair’  was  centered  Cadillac-Oldsmobile  dealer  said, 

the  sales  area,  in  Virginia’s  in  downtown  Norfolk,  merchants  “The  car  end  of  the  ‘fair’  has 

largest  city.  Mr.  Gifford  added  throughout  the  city  that  pro-  been  highly  successful.  The  Vir- 

that  not  only  were  72  cars  sold,  moted  and  advertised  before  the  ginian-Pilot  and  the  Ledger- 

hut,  “that  I’m  sure  another  300  ‘fair’  benefited  by  the  psycho-  Star  went  all  out  in  promoting 

units  will  be  sold  during  the  logical  effects.  the  ‘fair.’  They  did  one  of  the 

• - — - - — - — - — I  greatest  jobs  ever  performed 
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View  with  alarm 

#2 


Last  year,  13,200  Americans  were  killed  and 
830,000  injured  on  our  streets  and  highways  as 
a  direct  result  of  excessive  speed. 

What  was  your  community's  share  of  this  toll? 

More  to  the  point,  what  will  be  your  1958  share? 


The  Travelers  Insurance  Companies, 
Hartford,  Connecticut 
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Fallout  Test 
Press  Corps 
Designated 

Washington 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion,  in  cooperation  with  the  De¬ 
fense  Department,  has  an¬ 
nounced  membership  of  the 
group  which  will  represent 
United  States  news  media  this 
Summer  w’hen  the  tw'o  agencies 
conduct  nuclear  fallout  tests  at 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  and  Eniwetok 
proving  ground. 

Some  foreign  news  media  rep¬ 
resentatives  have  been  invited 
to  attend  the  demonstrations, 
the  State  Department  said. 

The  U.  S.  representatives  for 
print  media  are: 

Associated  Press — Elton  C. 
Fay,  Washington  Bureau;  Al¬ 
ternate,  Reiman  Morin,  New 
York  Bureau. 

United  Press  International  — 
Robert  Bennyhoff,  Los  Angeles 
Bureau;  Alternate,  Charles 
Corddry,  Washington  Bureau. 

Morning  Netvspapers — Han¬ 
son  Baldwin,  New  York  Times; 
Philip  W.  Dodd,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une;  Alternates,  Marvin  Miles, 
Los  Angeles  Times,  and  Rem- 
bert  James,  San  Diego  Union. 

Evening  Newspapers — Julian 
Hartt,  Los  Angeles  Evening  Ex¬ 
press. 

News  Magazines — Time,  Ed¬ 
win  N.  Rees,  Washington;  Al¬ 
ternates,  Sherwin  Badger  and 
John  Koffend,  Los  Angeles.  U.  S. 
News  &  World  Report,  J.  Frank 


Diggs,  Washington;  Alternate, 
Glenn  A.  Williams,  Washington; 
Newsweek,  Edwin  Diamond, 
New  York. 

Still  Photos  —  Life  Magazine, 

J.  R.  Eyerman,  Los  Angeles; 
Alternate,  Fritz  Goro,  New 
York;  U.  S.  News  &  World  Re¬ 
port,  Thomas  J.  O’Halloran, 
Washington;  Alternate,  Warren 

K.  Leffler,  Washington. 

• 

Hugh  Vaughn’s 
Paper  Changes 

Tyler,  Tex. 

Another  of  the  “personal  jour¬ 
nalism”  weeklies  will  be  no  more 
as  the  result  of  the  death  June  7 
of  Hugh  J.  Vaughn,  publisher  of 
the  Tyler  Star. 

The  paper  will  continue  to 
publish  under  direction  of  his 
daughter,  Marybeth,  23,  but  will 
nowr  broaden  its  scope  beyond 
the  confines  of  exclusive  promul¬ 
gation  of  one  man’s  editorial 
views. 

Mr.  Vaughn  founded  the  Star 
in  1938  without  capital  after 
w’orking  for  large  dailies  as  an 
advertising  promoter.  The  Star 
began  as  a  shoppers’  guide  but 
later  came  to  include  Mr. 
Vaughn’s  editorials.  Although 
the  paper  never  had  a  large  cir¬ 
culation,  it  was  generally  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  an  infiuence  on 
local  affairs. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr. 
Vaughn  was  publishing  in  a 
motagage-free  photo-offset  plant 
equipped  to  meet  the  needs  of 
his  paper  as  well  as  job  printing. 
He  was  planning  to  erect  a 
larger  plant  in  the  near  future. 
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g  By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


j  Persons  Are  Funny^' 


S  It  is  still  a  pretty  vigorous  newsroom  superstition 
g  that  people  cannot  be  used  freely  as  the  plural  of  person, 
g  and  that  it  correctly  denotes  only  a  nation  or  a  large 

=  and  indefinite  group,  as  in  the  British  people  or  We, 

I  the  people. 

m  According  to  this  law,  which  usage  has  in  fact  re- 
■  pealed,  one  may  not  speak  of  16  people,  or  any  other 

g  definite  number,  but  must  say  instead  16  persons.  In 

g  their  Dictionary  of  Contemporary  American  English, 
E  however,  the  Evanses  say  the  use  of  people  in  this  way 
1  “is  now  fairly  standard  English,  and  is  generally  pre- 
g  ferred  to  the  word  persons.  We  may  now  say  three 
g  people  were  present  or  three  persons  were  present,  as 
g  we  please.  Most  people  now  prefer  the  first  form,  and 
1  persons  now  sounds  pedantic  or  bookish.”  Or,  they 
g  might  have  added,  new’spaperish. 

1  The  basis  for  these  conclusions  is  perfectly  evident, 
g  apparently,  except  to  newspaper  editors,  who.se  feelinK 
g  for  usage  often  seems  about  two  generations  in  arrears. 
3  Foolish  rules  have  a  way  of  running  amuck,  leading 
H  to  the  likes  of  “The  job  of  the  comedian  is  to  make 
I  persons  laugh.” 

I  Those  who  will  not  accept  the  Evanses’  opinion  are 
g  referred  to  Webster's  New  International,  which  gives 
g  as  examples  “many  or  a  few'  people;  thousands  of  people; 
g  a  cockpit  built  for  two  people." 

g  In  a  funny  coincidence,  three  wire  services  made  per- 
1  sons  vs.  people  the  subject  of  comment  in  their  bulletins 
g  within  the  space  of  a  month  not  long  ago.  The  first 

g  comment,  in  Copy  Talk,  put  out  by  the  Canadian  Press, 

g  could  have  pointed  the  way  for  the  other  two,  because 

g  it  reasonably  follow’ed  the  example  of  usage,  and  criti- 

g  cized  a  couple  of  curious  examples  that  came  from 

1  going  hog-wild  w’ith  the  case-hardened  newspaper  rule: 

1  “elderly  persons  of  Iver”  and  “an  elderly  persons’  party.” 

1  “Persons  is  perhaps  defensible,”  Copy  Talk  noted,  “but 
g  people  just  don’t  think  or  talk  that  w-ay.  People  and 
g  people's  would  have  been  better  and  more  natural.  .  .’’ 
g  Not  long  afterwards  the  UP  Reporter  dogmatically 
g  recited  the  old  rule  at  the  behest  of  a  subscribing  editor, 

B  and  added  it.s  ow’n  blessing.  That  was  too  much,  however, 

g  for  tw’o  other  subscribing  editors,  w-ho  offered  indignant 

B  rebuttals  in  the  next  issue.  One  of  the  editors  correctly 

=  identified  the  problem  as  one  of  changing  usage,  rather 

g  than  of  misuse,  and  the  other  used  w'ords  like  snobhism 

1  and  stultify  to  describe  the  attitude  of  the  diehard  who 

g  had  started  it  all. 

I  And  then  after  a  few  days,  this  ukase  appeared  in 
1  the  AP  Log:  “Ten  persons  may  be  killed  in  a  fire,  but 

B  not  ten  people.”  And  that  was  all.  Ah,  the  splendid 

g  i.solation  of  it — isolation  from  usage,  from  books  on 

g  language,  from  common  sense,  from  obseiwation,  from 

g  everything  but  hand-me-down,  newsroom  “grammar.” 
g  “Now,  anyone  is  entitled  to  be  mistaken,  and  I  w'ould 
i  be  first  in  line  to  assert  this  inalienable  right  for  my- 

1  self.  But  the  writers  of  wire-service  bulletins,  who  are 
I  more  or  less  laying  Ciown  the  law  for  thousands  of  their 
g  own  staffers,  and  are  also  offering  guidance  that  credu- 
1  lous  new'spaper  editors  are  likely  to  take  as  gospel,  too 
1  often  go  off  the  deep  end  in  these  matters.  More  doubt 
g  and  less  faith  would  serve  the  great  cause  better. 


*Including  editors — or  are  they  people? 
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If  Railroads  did  not 

exist— the  US.  would 
have  to  invent  them! 


From  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
Canton  (Ohio)  REPOSITORY 


Suppose  that  everybody  in  the  United 
States  were  to  learn  for  the  first  time 
about  a  marvelous  method  of  trans¬ 
portation  called  a  railroad. 

The  idea  would  be  sensational. 
High-speed  tractors  running  on  steel  rails 
laid  on  privately-owned  rights-of-way,  with 
minimum  curves  and  grades,  would  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  pulling  long  processions  of  trailers 
full  of  merchandise.  Imagine! 

Trains  of  trailers  would  be  kept  rolling 
day  in  and  day  out  until  they  reached  their 
destinations.  They  would  be  shuttled  into 
and  out  of  vast  marshaling  yards,  where  the 
trailers  would  be  grouped  in  the  right  com¬ 
binations.  Of  all  things! 

Everything  connected  with  the  procedure, 
moreover,  would  be  subject  to  taxation.  It 
would  be  expected  to  pay  for  itself.  What  a 
switch  that  would  be! 

The  high-speed  tractors  on  their  tw'in  rib¬ 
bons  of  steel  could  even  haul  human  beings, 
in  addition  to  freight.  If  necessary,  the 
human  beings  could  be  bedded  down  and 
hauled  from  one  place  to  another  in  special 
cars  with  comfortable  seats  and  all  the 
comforts  of  home. 

It  would  be  an  absolutely  revolutionary 
idea  —  railroading.  Provided  it  had  just  been 
invented,  that  is. 

All  the  progressives  and  the  folks  who  try 
to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  get  new  ideas  off 


the  ground  would  be  100  per  cent  for  it. 

All  the  politicians  and  administrators 
would  be  100  per  cent  for  it. 

As  for  the  militarists  and  hard-headed 
security  planners,  they  would  be  150  per 
cent  for  it,  because  it  would  represent  a  mode 
of  transportation  more  dependable  for  long- 
haul  movement  of  heavy  cargo  than  anything 
ever  dreamed  of  heretofore. 

The  whole  country  would  welcome  the 
useful  stranger  with  open  arms  and  be  alert 
for  opportunities  to  give  it  a  boost. 

Cities  and  counties  would  tumble  over  one 
another  to  build  things  for  it  and  to  make 
free  land  available  for  its  terminals. 

Politicians  would  get  into  higher  mathe¬ 
matics  to  subsidize  it  with  financial  gimmicks. 

Nothing  would  be  too  good  for  the  rail¬ 
roads  if  the  idea  of  transporting  things  on 
steel  rails  were  brand  new.  .  .  . 

All  railroads  want  is  a  chance  to  be  as 
good  as  they  know  how  to  be  if  they  are 
unshackled  —  set  free  from  regulations  that 
were  designed  to  curb  them  when  they  were 
new  and  threatening  to  abuse  a  monopoly  in 
high-speed,  straight-line  transportation. 

Railroads  should  be  born  again. 

That  is  what  would  have  to  happen  if 
they  went  out  of  existence. 

If  they  did  not  exist,  the  United  States 
would  have  to  invent  them.  .  .  . 


Association  of  American  Railroads 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C 
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Soviet  Life  Rigorous 
But  Newsmen  Like  It 


By  David  C.  Henley 

For  the  average  Russian  citi¬ 
zen,  the  possibility  of  living  in 
Moscow  would  be  too  wonderful 
to  believe.  To  leave  a  wretched 
village  without  paved  streets 
and  other  amenities  and  move 
to  comparatively  cosmopolitan 
and  comfortable  Moscow  would 
be  the  nearest  thing  to  heaven. 

But  to  the  14  American  news¬ 
paper  correspondents  and  their 
families  living  in  the  Russian 
capital,  life  seems  at  times  to 
be  almost  as  dreary  and  remote 
as  it  would  be  in  a  backw'ard 
hamlet  in  their  own  country. 

For  instance:  In  the  sprawl¬ 
ing  metropolis  of  Moscow,  which 
has  a  population  of  over  4  mil¬ 
lion,  there  are  only  six  gasoline 
filling  stations.  And  at  these 
stations,  which  are  open  but  a 
few  hours  a  day  at  uncertain 
hours,  there  is  no  “service”  as 
we  know  it  in  the  United  States. 
The  Russian  “station”  consists 
of  one  lone  pump  standing  by 
itself  in  a  wide  spot  in  the  road. 

Bribery  for  Gasoline 

The  American  writers  often 
have  to  drive  to  all  six  pumps 
before  they  find  one  that  is 
attended  or  that  is  not  out  of 
gas.  When  this  writer  went  to 
a  Russian  pump  with  an  Ameri¬ 
can  correspondent,  my  compan¬ 
ion  had  to  bribe  the  attendant 
—  an  old  woman  dressed  in 
black  rags  —  before  she  took 
away  the  “Nyet  Benzin”  (“no 
gas”)  sign  and  gave  us  five 
gallons  of  fuel. 

The  Russian  stations  perform 
no  service. 

Another  drawback  for  the 
Americans  is  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  dry  cleaning  shop.  If  one’s 
clothes  get  so  dirty  that  they 
must  be  cleaned  at  any  cost, 
the  wearer  has  to  wrap  them 
in  a  strong  box  and  mail  them 
to  Helsinki,  Finland,  for  proc¬ 
essing.  In  a  month  or  so  they 
should  return  in  a  fairly  clean 
condition.  Russian  laundry  serv¬ 
ice  does  exist,  though,  but  it  is 
all  done  by  hand  and  after  a 
few  washings  garments  are  torn 
and  buttons  are  ripped  off. 

Above  all,  the  disappointment 
of  not  being  able  to  cover  news 
events  and  interview  personali¬ 
ties  in  the  manner  that  is  car¬ 
ried  on  in  the  free  world  tops 
the  list  of  frustrations  of  cover¬ 
ing  Russia. 


(Editor’s  Note:  The  author 
of  this  article,  a  staff  writer 
for  the  Pasadena  (Calif.)  In¬ 
dependent  Star-News,  made  a 
five-month  trip  through  Europe 
and  the  Middle  East.  While  in 
Moscow,  he  spent  a  considerable 
time  visiting  with  and  question¬ 
ing  the  H  American  correspond¬ 
ents  stationed  in  the  Russian 
capital.) 

The  Western  press  (there  are 
also  14  Western  European  and 
Asian  correspondents  in  Mos¬ 
cow)  must  rely  on  official  Mos¬ 
cow  for  the  majority  of  its  news. 
There  are  no  chances  of  digging 
in  government  records  or  inter¬ 
viewing  officials  as  we  know  it 
in  the  West.  Some  important 
stories  are  written  from  conver¬ 
sations  with  Russian  leaders  at 
parties  and  receptions. 

Much  Reading  To  Be  Done 

American  journalists  must 
spend  a  good  part  of  their  day 
reading  official  reports  from 
government  agencies,  listening 
to  radio  programs,  reading  scads 
of  local  and  provincial  papers, 
and  attending  “press  confer¬ 
ences”  rigged  by  the  Soviets  to 
give  out  propaganda  items  or 
important  news  developments. 

One  can  never  tell  which  pa¬ 


per  will  give  the  next  big  story, 
Henry  Shapiro,  UPI  bureau 
chief  told  me,  so  the  newsmen 
are  kept  busy  reading  up  to 
40  newspapers  a  day. 

Although  only  six  of  the 
American  writers  can  speak  and 
read  Russian,  they  all  have  in¬ 
terpreters  who  are  Russian  na¬ 
tionals. 

The  Americans  who  under¬ 
stand  Russian  all  told  this 
writer  that  their  language 
ability  is  a  great  asset  in  cover¬ 
ing  Russia. 

“I  would  never  hire  anyone 
for  my  bureau  who  does  not 
speak  Russian,”  Mr.  Shapiro, 
who  has  been  in  Moscow  22 
years,  told  me. 

But  those  who  do  not  speak 
Russian  think  that  a  knowledge 
of  Russian  is  unnecessary  be¬ 
cause  all  important  announce¬ 
ments  are  printed  in  English 
and  because  of  the  reliability  of 
their  interpreters. 

Those  not  speaking  Russian 
also  stated  that  even  if  they 
could  speak  the  language,  they 
would  not  be  permitted  to  talk 
with  Russian  citizens  and  make 
friendships. 

Fralernization  Taboo 

They  are  correct  on  this 
point,  for  Americans  are  strictly 
forbidden  to  have  Russians  visit 


BY  PROXY— Paul  Miller.  pr»$i. 
dent  of  Gannett  Newspapen, 
took  the  place  of  the  bridi'i 
father  and  gave  Miss  Mielo 
Tsuda  in  marriage  to  Ralph  A. 
Hubscher  of  Niagara  Falls  after 
she  graduated  from  the  East¬ 
man  School  of  Music  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Rochester.  Her  father, 
Masao  Tsuda,  one-time  president 
of  Japanese  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association,  was  busy  with 
affairs  as  Japan's  Ambassador  to 
Argentina. 


a  different  diversion  every  night 
of  the  week.  One  evening  it 
might  be  bingo.  The  next  it  may 
be  square  dancing,  cards,  or 


their  homes,  although  they  (the 
Americans)  would  give  any¬ 
thing  to  form  Soviet  contacts. 
As  a  result  of  their  isolation,  the 
175  Americans  and  150  other 
westerners  in  Moscow  have  a 
social  life  of  their  own  which 
does  not  include  a  single  mem¬ 
ber  of  an  Iron  Curtain  country. 
The  Westerners’  life  revolves 
around  the  American  Club 
House  —  a  rented  building  near 
the  Embassy  —  which  features 


Press  Income  Is  Up  Despite  TV 


London 

Testimony  that  television  has 
not  detracted  from  the  financial 
strength  of  newspapers  in  Eng¬ 
land  was  given  at  the  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Commonwealth 
Press  Union  here  this  week. 

Sir  Robert  Fraser,  director 
of  Britain’s  independent  TV 
authority,  said  advertising  in¬ 
come  of  British  newspapers  had 
increased  by  20  million  pounds 
in  three  years  despite  TV  com¬ 
petition.  In  1954,  he  said,  the 
newspapers’  income  from  adver¬ 
tising  was  81  million  pounds;  in 
1956  it  was  101  million  pounds. 

Senator  W.  Rupert  Davies, 
president  of  the  Kingston 
(Ont.)  Whig-Standard,  con¬ 
curred  in  the  statement  that  he 
could  find  no  evidence  of  tele¬ 
vision  adversely  affecting  Cana¬ 
dian  newspapers’  income.  He 


not'>d,  however,  that  all  of  the 
national  advertising  of  the 
main  parties  in  the  March 
election  seemed  to  go  to  tele¬ 
vision. 

The  Union  gave  its  principal 
attention  to  working  for  a  world  telephones,  typewriters,  and  two 
ceiling  on  press  cable  rates.  tASS  teleprinters  that  rattle 


Although  the  American  corre¬ 
spondents  may  have  their  own 
apartments  (in  Stalin’s  time 
they  had  to  live  in  solitary  hotel 
rooms)  they  still  exist  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  is  considerably  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  life  of  other 
journalists  overseas. 

Share  Apartment 

For  example:  Mr.  Shapiro, 
who  lives  in  a  four  room  apart¬ 
ment  with  his  wife,  also  shares 
his  quarters  during  the  daytime 
with  his  two  American  assist¬ 
ants,  Whit  Basso  and  Collette 
Blackmore.  His  bathroom  and 
kitchen  are  used  for  developing 
and  printing  films  and  his  bed- 
I'oom  contains  a  radio  which  in¬ 
tercepts  Russian  broadcasts. 

His  living  room  is  the  office 
and  holds  a  half  dozen  desks, 


Unreasonable  and  unrealistic 
rates  from  Southeast  Asia  and 
South  America  greatly  restrict 
the  fiow  of  news,  a  committee 
reported. 

The  cable  rate  problem  will 
be  brought  before  the  Geneva 
Conference  of  the  International 
Telecommunications  Union  of 
the  United  Nations  in  the  Fall. 

The  Council  of  the  Union 
said  that  any  ceiling  for  world 
press  rates  which  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  UN  conference 
would  not  affect  the  penny  rate 
within  the  Commonwealth. 


on  through  the  night.  About  the 
room  one  sees  cameras,  lenses, 
and  tape  recorders  as  Mr. 
Shapiro  is  the  American  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  representative 
in  Moscow  as  well.  His  wife 
writes  for  the  Boston  Globe  and 
has  her  own  desk  and  files. 

When  evening  comes  and  the 
Shapiros  finally  have  their 
rooms  to  themselves,  the  TASS 
machines  and  telephones  con¬ 
tinue. 

Serge  Fliegers,  who  speaks 


{Continued  on  page  52) 
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BETHLEHEM  STEEL 


Refreshing  as  a  mountain  brook 


Soft  drinks  are  so  delicious  and  so  handy  in  cans  . . .  for  picnics,  a  day  at  the  beach,  or  in  your  own  backyard. 
They  chill  so  quickly.  No  bother  with  empties.  And  so  many  tasty  flavors  now  come  in  handy  cans.  "Tin” 
cans  are  actually  99  per  cent  steel,  thin  sheets  of  steel  coated  with  sparkling  tin.  Bethlehem  is  a  leading 
supplier  to  can  manufacturers. 


bethbehek, 

srpi 
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French  Revolution 
Just  Another  Story 

By  Bernard  Kaplan 
Paris  Bureau  Chief, 

North  American  Newspaper  Alliance 


Paris 

Foreign  press  coverage  of  the 
“French  Revolution  of  1958,” 
like  the  revolution  itself,  turned 
out  to  be  easier  than  at  first 
seemed  likely. 

At  many  moments,  confusion 
— and  confused  emergency  press 
rules — reigned  supreme.  But,  in 
the  end,  correspondents,  rapidly 
acquiring  Gallic  gall,  triumphed 
over  all  obstacles,  professional 
and  other.  Or,  as  an  English 
correspondent  remarked,  “If  one 
must  cover  a  revolution,  Paris 
in  springtime  is  still  the  best 
place  for  it.” 

The  250  American  newsmen 
covering  France’s  critical  19 
days  soon  discovered  there  was 
to  be  nothing  simple  and  clear- 
cut  about  their  story.  This  was 
a  French  crisis.  The  multiplicity 
of  French  political  parties,  not 
to  mention  the  multiplicity  of 
French  politicians,  left  new¬ 
comers  momentarily  stunned. 

Many  dramatic  developments 
of  the  crisis  occurred  in  the  wee 
hours  of  the  morning,  includ¬ 
ing  innumerable  “secret”  tete- 
a-tetes  between  leading  figures, 
from  General  de  Gaulle  down. 
Newsmen  found  they  could  beat 
the  situation  by  sleeping  during 
the  day  when  often  little  was 
happening. 

Purple  Paragraphs 

Some  purple  paragraphs  about 
blood  in  the  streets  reached 
print.  But  probably  not  the 
story  of  the  Canadian  corre¬ 
spondent  who,  arriving  on  the 
Champs  Elysees  to  cover  a  riot- 
that-never-came-off,  was  asked 
by  an  onlooking  French  woman 
whether  he  would  be  so  kind  as 
to  mind  her  baby  for  a  few 
minutes.  He  obliged. 

Newsmen  who  joined  the  vast, 
peaceful  demonstration  of  200,- 
000  anti-Gaullists  in  the  east 
end  of  Paris — one  of  the  biggest 
turnouts  in  French  history — re¬ 
ported  a  Sunday  outing  atmos¬ 
phere  despite  the  fact  that  it 
was  clear  by  then  that  de  Gaulle 
was  coming  back.  “I  haven’t 
had  that  much  fresh  air  in 
years,”  reported  the  New  York 
Times’  Bill  Blair  who  strode 
along  with  the  marchers. 

The  “geography”  of  Paris 
political  rioting  was  quickly 
learned.  All  things  being  equal, 
the  Leftists  carry  on  in  the 
working  class  East  End,  the 


Rightists  in  the  tonier  West 
End. 

“It’s  when  they  meet,  as  they 
did  on  the  final,  tension-filled 
weekend  of  the  crisis,  that 
matters  can  rapidly  become 
ugly.  The  Paris  police  also  tend 
quickly  to  loose  their  good 
humor  in  these  circumstances. 
In  the  weekend  clashes,  the 
AP’s  Max  Micol  was  beaten  up 
by  the  police  as  were  Life’s  Mike 
Rougier  and  Larry  Burrows.  A 
French  member  of  the  UPs 
photo  staff  had  his  face  smashed. 

Otherwise,  the  final  score 
showed:  one  reporter  (New 
York  Times’  Tom  Brady)  bashed 
about  on  the  first  day’s  rioting 
in  Algiers;  one  reporter  (Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Herald’s  Michael 
Foot)  expelled  from  France  for 
“insulting”  President  Rene 
Coty;  one  reporter  (London 
Daily  Mirror’s  Peter  Stephens) 
resigned  from  office  in  the 
Anglo-American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  after  his  jiaper  had  head¬ 
lined  a  groundless  story  of  refu¬ 
gees  fleeing  Paris  in  panic.  The 
latter  story  drew  official  pro¬ 
tests  from  the  French  foreign 
office  and  the  association  of 
French  editors. 

The  biggest  obstacle  to  for¬ 
eign  newsmen  in  Algeria — once 
air  traffic  was  reestablished  and 
they  could  reach  the  scene  about 
a  week  late — was  insistence  by 
the  Paris  government  that  all 
stories  telephoned  to  Paris  be 
in  French.  But,  within  a  few 
days,  this  restriction  was  quietly 
forgotten,  probably  after  French 
long  distance  operators  com¬ 
plained  they  just  couldn’t  take 
some  of  the  accents. 

At  first,  the  government 
limited  itself  to  post-publication 
censorship  (which,  in  fact,  it 
had  been  exercising  for  years, 
anyway,  by  seizing  entire  press 
runs).  A  few  days  later,  cen¬ 
sorship  was  abandoned,  only  to 
be  restored  with  tight,  pre-pub¬ 
lication  controls  over  all  French 
and  Algerian  political  news  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  Corsican 
coup  of  May  24. 

Censors  Are  ‘Nice  Guys’ 

AP  Bureau  Chief  Preston 
Grover  admitted  blowing  up 
only  once.  The  censor,  on  orders 
from  the  Ministry  of  Informa¬ 
tion,  tried  to  hold  up  transmis¬ 
sion  to  French  papers  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Coty’s  message  to  the  Na¬ 


tional  Assembly  threatening  to  -i-i  •  •  f  A  11 

resign  unless  de  Gaulle  were  RirOSl  Ol  i\ll 
given  power.  Seeing  no  possible 

justification  for  such  action,  he  T)  ^ 

immediately  overrode  the  censor  Jl  FOSS  ILOOITIS 
on  his  own  authority. 

“Our  story  wasn’t  delayed  A  •  T) 

10  seconds,”  Grover  said.  “But  JDrUSSOlS 

the  next  day  I  apologized  to  the 

censor  for  the  names  I  had  jiy  y^lJne  Mosbv 

called  him.” 

He  added  that  one  good  thing  North  American  Newspaper 
had  come  out  of  the  censorship  Alliance 

episode.  AP  staffers  had  made  „  _ 

11  i  r  i  Brussels 

some  excellent  future  news  con¬ 
tacts.  “The  censors  were  nice  There  have  been  press  rooms 
guys  personally,”  Grover  said,  with  drinks  and  press  rooms 
“They  were  all  fairly  high  rank-  with  hot  and  cold  running  movie 
ing  officials.”  stars,  but  the  world’s  Journal- 

Covering  de  Gaulle  himself  >sts  agree  the  Brussels  Exposi- 
presented  special  problems.  A  pressroom  is  the  ancie 

fast  car  and  strong  nerves  were  n  . 

greater  assets  to  a  reporter  have  a  building  a  o 

than  “inside”  information.  Even  ourselves.  It  s  elegantly  deco- 
so,  the  general’s  resourceful  rated  and  h^  comforts  we  never 
chauffeur,  aided  by  motorcycle  l^aew  back  home  everyt  mg 
police,  usually  managed  to  shake  from  a  doorman  to  free  at  - 
pursuing  carloads  of  newsmen  rooms  (and  that  s  something  at 
on  his  unannounced  visits  to  fair)  with  showers. 

Paris  from  his  country  home.  Six  TV  sets  and  free  news- 

The  newsmen  were  resolutely  papers  from  10  countries  keep 
barred  from  the  enclosed  de  reporters  up  on  what  s  hap^- 
Gaulle  residence.  Except  for  a  outside  the  Exposition  s 
favored  few  Frenchmen,  photog-  acre  little  world.  There  s  a  bar 
raphers  had  to  rely  on  tele-  that  serves  food  as  well  as  mow 


scopic  and  candid  shots. 


stimulating  refreshments,  a 


De  Gaulle  gave  no  interviews,  boon  for  Belgian  correspon  • 
When  Randolph  Churchill,  writ-  ®ats  who  often  dnnk  beer  or 
ing  for  the  London  Evening  breakfast.  ,  , 

Standard,  arrived  early  one  A  reporter  can  help  himselt 
morning,  the  general  had  him  telephone  booths  or 

shown  the  door.  local  calls.  You  have  to  pay  for 

long  distance  but  a  man  is  on 
hand  to  get  you  by  the  hurdles 
I  w  fa  with  the  Belgian  operators. 

soviet  Major  European  and  U.S. 

(Continued  from  page  52)  wire  services,  plus  Tass,  th« 
-  Russian  agency,  have  little  pri- 

Russian,  is  on  good  terms  with  offices.  For  ®f^®^ 

Soviet  Party  boss  Khrushchev  ‘sts  (an  average  of  500)  there i 
and  often  at  official  receptions  ^  large  typing  room  that  is 
is  signaled  out  by  the  pudgy  w’onder  of  the  age.  It  fea 
Khrushchev  as  “Gospodin  Flie-  ^  typewriters  of  17  varieties. 
gers.”  (gospodin  means  friend.)  French,  American,  English  (n 
The  Westerners’  work  is  signs),  German,  Spanish 

closely  censored,  and  a  squad  Portugue^,  Brazilian  (  ^ 
of  Russian  censors  sits  behind  lans  speak  Portuguese  but  their 
a  closed  door  and  carefully  goes  typewnter  is  different),  a  i 
over  every  word  written  by  the  Scandinavian,  . 

free  press.  Once  the  stories  are  Yugoslavian  (Serbian - 
passed,  however,  their  trans-  languages),  Hunganan  (.  g 


a  closed  door  and  carefully  goes  typewnter  is  different),  a 
over  every  word  written  by  the  Scandinavian,  . 

free  press.  Once  the  stories  are  Yugoslavian  (Serbian - 
passed,  however,  their  trans-  languages),  Hunganan  (.  g 
mission  is  quick  and  reaches  yar  language),  Czecl^  us. 
the  designated  points  in  a  mat-  Arabic  and  Iranian  (  ersia  ). 
ter  of  minutes,  at  10  cents  a  newsmen  in  scare 

word.  Telephone  calls  to  Amer-  stories  there  are  also  12  pret^ 


tiie  uKsiKiiaLeu  puiiiLs  III  a  mat-  .  u  aI 

ter  of  minutes,  at  10  cents  a  newsmen  in  scare 

word.  Telephone  calls  to  Amer-  stories  there  are  also  12  pret^ 
ica  are  120  rubles  or  $12  for  Belgian  hostesses  who  speak  ai 
three  minutes.  languages  and  a  small  army  oi 

As  the  reader  of  this  article  press  agents, 

can  probably  see,  life  in  Mos-  Three  large  tables  are  cov- 
cow  is  not  easy.  But  ask  any  of  ered  with  literally  thousands  of 
the  14  Americans  stations  there  “handouts”  about  the  world* 
if  he  wants  to  leave  and  his  an-  fair  in  Italian,  Spanish,  French 
swer  will  be  a  firm  “No!”  Dutch,  Russian,  German  and 

As  one  writer  told  me,  “Mos-  English, 
cow  is  the  most  exciting  and  “Now  if  we  just  could  find  > 
important  spot  in  the  world  to-  big  story  to  cover,”  cracks  one 
day.  The  opportunity  of  report-  reporter  as  he  settles  down  to 
ing  the  news  from  here  out-  his  second  round  of  Belgian 
weighs  any  inconvenience  or  pastry  in  the  splendor  of  the 
trouble  by  a  long  shot.”  lounge. 
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A  new  DC 
drive 

system  for 
your  press 
applications 

General  Electric  DC  Inductrol* 
system  answers  a  long  standing 
industry  need  for  a  simple,  in¬ 
herently  more  flexible  drive. 

New  General  Electric  Inductrol  DC  press 
drive  is  one  of  the  simplest,  most  flexible 
and  economical  newspaper  drive  systems 
available  today.  This  new  press  drive  system 
utilizes  semiconductor  silicon  rectifiers,  an 
Inductrol  induction  voltage  regulator,  and  a 
d-c  Kinamaticf  motor  to  provide  wide  speed 
ranges  and  precise  control. 

The  simplicity  of  this  new  GE  press  drive 
system  offers  increased  savings  two  ways; 
(1)  it  cuts  maintenance  costs  and  (2)  it  in¬ 
creases  productivity  because  smoother,  step¬ 
less  d-c  control  reduces  web  breaks— permits 
more  continuous  press  operation. 

NEW  DRIVE  SYSTEM  OFFERS  MANY  AD¬ 
VANCED  FEATURES  General  Electric  In¬ 
ductrol  DC  Printing  Press  Drive  is  less  com¬ 
plex  than  other  press  drive  systems.  A  simple 
induction  voltage  regulator  has  a  minimum 
of  moving  parts — provides  complete  voltage 
adjustment  for  full  speed  control  -makes 
possible  an  infinite  number  of  speeds  ranging 
from  threading  to  maximum.  All  control 
equipment  is  compactly  housed,  presents  a 
clean  appearance,  and  can  be  installed  in 
any  convenient  location. 

Power  factor  and  efficiency  remain  high 
over  the  production  range.  No  external  DC 
supply  is  required. 

FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION  on  the  new 

General  Electric  Inductrol  DC  Press  Drive 
system,  contact  your  nearest  G-E  sales  engi¬ 
neer.  For  a  more  detailed  description  of  this 
equipment,  write  for  free  bulletin  GEA- 
6763,  INDUCTROL  DC  PRINTING 
PRESS  DRIVE,  General  Electric  Company, 
Section  653-45,  Schenectady  5,  New  York. 

*  ffegisfer^d  Jrad9-mark  of  Generol  Et^cfric  Co. 
t  Trod^-mark  of  Gonorof  Ehcirtc  Co. 

Engineered  Electrical  Systems 
for  the  Printing  Industry 

GENERAL^ELECTRIC 


Electrical  schematic  diagram  of  new  General  Electric  In- 
^  ductrol  DC  Printing  Press  Drive.  1.  Rectifiers  and  controls. 
2.  Inductrol  voltage  regulator.  3.  Kinamatic  d-c  motor. 
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May  Linage 

Off  9.3% 

In  52  Cities 

May  newspaper  advertising 
linage  in  52  cities  measured  by 
Media  Records,  Inc.,  totaled 
240,878,659  lines,  down  9.3% 
from  the  265,599,132  lines  regis¬ 
tered  in  May  of  last  year.  Lin¬ 
age  for  the  year-to-date  was  off 
8.1%. 

All  linage  classifications  were 
down  as  follows:  Display,  8.4; 
Classified,  12.0;  Retail,  6.7;  De¬ 
partment  Store,  9.4;  General, 
7.4;  Automotive,  24.8;  and  Fi¬ 
nancial,  4.2. 

City-by-city  figures  follow. 


i  Beacon  Journal-S 


Knickerbocker- 


•Times  Union-S 


NOTE:  Times-Union-S  1957—816,327 
includes  10,671  lines  of  part-run  ad¬ 
vertising. 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 


1958 

1957 

[.  OHIO 

2,368,834 

963,535 

2,656,792 

1,100,934 

3,332,369 

3,757,726 

Y,  N.  Y. 

1,336,056 

1,123,383 

666.954 

1,514,386 

1,269,151 

616,327 

3,126,393 

3,399,864 

Journal-m  . 

.  1,474,732 

1,487,960 

fJoumal-S  . 

.  411,781 

442,821 

Tribune-e  . 

.  1,423,905 

1,464,481 

Grand  Total  . . 

.  3,310,418 

3,395,262 

ANDERSON.  IND. 

BuIIetin-e  . 

.  883,609 

1,040.647 

Herald-m . 

.  658,072 

790,640 

••Herald-S  . 

.  238,045 

229,631 

Grand  Total  . . 

.  1,779,626 

2,060,718 

ATLANTA.  GA. 

Ck)nstitution-m  . . 

.  1,636,270 

1,720,859 

Journal-e  . 

Journal  & 

.  2,274,720 

2.617,378 

Ck>nstittttion-S 

.  926,903 

972,959 

Grand  Total  . . 

.  4,837,893 

6,211.196 

ATLANTIC  CITY.  N. 

J. 

Pre«s-m  . 

.  872,737 

871,502 

••Press-S  . 

.  202,676 

204,074 

Grand  Total  . . 

.  1,075,313 

1.076,676 

MAY  NEWSPAPER  LINAGE 

(Compiled  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  Media  Records  Measurements) 

1958  1957  %  of  E&P 

Linage  Linage  1957  Index 


Total  Advertising 

May  . 

April  . 

Year  to  date . 1, 

Display 

May  . 

April  . 

Year  to  date . 

Classified 

May  . 

April  . 

Year  to  date . 

Retail 

May  . 

April  . 

Year  to  date . 

Department  Store 

May  . 

April  . 

Year  to  date . 

General 

May  . 

April  . 

Year  to  date . 

Automotive 

May  . 

April  . 

Year  to  date . 

Financial 

May  . 

April  . 

Year  to  date . 


240,878,659 

228,009,848 

082,133,944 

184,112,609 

174,519,734 

822,901,777 

56,766,050 

53,490,114 

259,232,167 

132,127,170 

124,668,105 

590,853,577 

47,530,368 

47,113,625 

216,024,790 

34,840,908 

32,659,583 

151,303,397 

13,728,919 

13,313,913 

60,766,426 

3,415,162 

3,878,133 

19,978,377 


265,599,132 

245,384,363 

1,178,083,282 

201,104,829 

186,303,406 

883,179,892 

64,494,303 

59,080,957 

294,903,390 

141,667,608 

130,597,302 

621,021,010 

52,489,410 

49,239,263 

229,332,150 

37,609,437 

34,802,0.57 

164,925,107 

18,263,829 

16,663,415 

76,461,313 

3,563,955 

4,240,632 

20,772,462 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

Except  where  other  figures  are  ^ 
cifically  shown,  the  following  footnots 
apply  to  Media  Records.  .M:iy,  19if 

Linaues :  _ _ 

•Includes  72,347  lines  AMERICA}! 
WEEKLY 

••Includes  48,476  lines  F  AMILI 
WEEKLY 

tlncludes  73,590  line.“»  THIS  WLKK. 
Ilncludes  64,672  lines  PARADE, 
flnciudes  127,697  lines  W  EEKENTi 
MAGAZINE. 


1958 

EL  PASO.  TEX. 

Times-m  .  1,372.776  1, 

|Times-S  .  475,990 

Herald-Post-e  ....  1,502.183  1,‘ 

Grand  Total  ...  3..350.949  3,1 

ERIE.  PA. 

News-m  .  1,163.989  1,! 

Times-e  .  1,277,701  1,< 

|Times-News-S  _  408,606  ■ 

Grand  Total  ...  2,850,296  3,: 

FOND  DU  LAC,  WIS. 
Commonwealth 
Reporter-e  .  687,184 


Herald-m  . 

tHerald-S  . 

Traveler-e  _ 


1958  1957 

. .  1,494.562  1,647,912 

. .  1,284,022  1,336,728 
..  1,726,939  1,990,762 

..10.610,922  11,909,315 


BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

Courier  Express-m  1,231,420  1,256,774 
•Courier  Expreas-S  1,044,488  1,117,235 
Evening  News-e  ..  2,328,096  2,693,024 

Grand  Total  ...  4,604,004  4,967,033 

CAMDEN.  N.  J. 

Ck)urier-Post-e  ....  1,162,373  1,313,819 

CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 

Gazette-m  .  1,029,854  1,218,849 

Gazette-S  .  360,020 

Mail-e  .  989,331  1,012,035 

Mail-S  .  361,695 

§Gazette-MaiI-S  . .  364,043 


.  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

•American-S  .  667,965  680,820 

News-Post-e  .  1,618,653  1,729,710 

Sun-m  .  1,260,872  1,614,258 

Sun-e  .  2.183.163  2.696,962 

tSun-S  .  1,426,732  1.646,937 

Grand  Total  ...  7,046,285  8,068,687 

BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 

Press-e  .  1,404,374  1,466.837 

iPress-S  .  862,449  868,453 

Sun-M  .  405,860  442,977 

Grand  Total  ...  2,172,683  2,267,767 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 
Poet-Herald-m  ...  1,229.087  1.618.700 

News-e  .  1,987,227  2,269,903 

tNews-S  .  760,237  802,660 

Grand  Total  ...  8,976,651  4,691,263 
NOTE:  News-e  1968 — 1,987,227  in- 
cludse  28,620  lines  of  part-run  adver¬ 
tising.  1967—2,269,903  includes  42,467 
lines. 

BOSTON.  MASS. 

American-e  .  722,142  872,908 

Reoord-m  .  831,694  991,921 

•Advertlser-S  ....  863,327  387,859 

Globe-e  .  1,584,150  1,789,854 

Globe-m  .  1,411,181  1,698,160 

Globs-S  .  1,192,905  1,293,721 


Grand  Total  ...  2,383,228  2,952,699 
NOTE:  GAZETTE  Sunday  and  MAIL 
Sunday  were  merged  as  the  GAZETTE- 
MAIL  Sunday,  effective  March  2,  1958. 

CHARLOTTE.  N.  C, 

News-e  .  1,143,275  1,213,112 

Observer-m  .  1,625,947  1,600,764 

tObserver-S  .  633,939  600,887 

Grand  Total  ...  3,203.161  3,414,763 

CHICA(K>,  ILL. 

Tribune-m  .  3,172,677  3,304,540 

Tribune-S  .  1,612,664  1,729,686 

tDaily  News-e  ...  2,021,944  2,077,323 

American-e  .  954,477  1,048,408 

•American-S  .  365,300  866,123 

Sun-Times-m  ....  1,314,241  1,435,266 

iSun-Times-S  _  563,069  614,928 


1958  1937 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Dispatch-e  .  2,003,306  2,199,327 

Dispatch-S  .  1,138,317  1,210,160 

Citizen-e  .  677,947  793,071 

fCitizen-S  .  318,061  383,202 

Ohio  State 

Journal-m  .  713,491  780,654 

Grand  Total  ...  4,851,112  6,366,414 
DALLAS,  TEX. 

News-m  .  2,079,295  2,162,953 

tNews-S  .  636,326  653,304 

Times  Herald-e  ..  2,193,898  2,370,452 
•Times  Herald-S  .  676,588  651,673 

Grand  Total  ...  6,686,107  6,838,382 

DAYTON.  OHIO 

Journal-Herald-m  1,702,261  2,114,919 

News-e  .  1,939,577  2,.396,210 

News-S  .  716,094  840,878 

Grand  Total  ...  4,356,932  5,362,007 


{Rocky  Mt. 

News-m  . 
•Rocky  Mt. 

News-S  . 
Post-e  . . . . 
fPost-S 


DENVER.  COLO. 


1,626,476  1,629,191 


393,428  422,005 

2,162,805  2,205,746 


Journal  Gazette-m 

1,445,305 

i.sigjt; 

{Journal  Gazette-S 

492,742 

56S.N« 

News  Sentinel-e  . . 

1.894.587 

1.939,H; 

Grand  Total  . . . 

3,832,634 

3,813,01 

FORT  WORTH.  TEX 

Star-Telegram-m  . 

828.109 

914,0! 

Star-Telegram-e 

1,864,310 

1,981,40 

{Star-Telegram-S 

603.696 

641,9!0 

PresF-e  . 

484,877 

529,714 

PresF-S  . 

175,365 

138,ir 

Grand  Total  . . . 

3,956,347 

4,204,01 

FRESNO 

,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  . 

1,398,298 

1.47I.IO 

{Bee-S  . 

556,080 

514,07 

Grand  Total  . . . 

1,954.378 

1,987,715 

GARY 

,  IND. 

Post-T ribunc-e  . , . 

1,346.217 

1,678.40 

Post-Tribune-S 

369.041 

324.181 

Grand  Total  . . . 

1,705,258 

2,002,84! 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  .  697.155  782,1« 

NOTE :  Post-Star  Morning^  sold  h 
combination  with  Times  Evening.  ^ 
age  of  one  edition,  Post-Star  Momisf. 
only  is  given. 


Prrss-e 

.  2,098,336 

2,388119 

HAMMOND.  IND. 

Times-p 

.  1,295,602 

1,498,441 

Times-S 

.  463,750 

478,40 

Grand 

Total  . . 

.  1,759,352 

1.977,ir 

HARRISBURG.  PA. 

1958 

•1957 

Pat  riot -m  . 

.  1,659.567 

1,581,90 

{Patriot 

News-S 

.  373,356 

894,194 

Grand  Total  ...  4,956,385  6,118,245 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Register-m  .  764,770  819,090 

Tribune-e  .  915,868  1,053,198 

tRegister-S  .  498,681  578,483 


Grand  Total  ...  1,932,923  l,97y« 
NOTE:  (•)  Evening  News  carnji 
the  same  amount  of  advertising  ss  Ur 
Morning  Patriot. 

HARTFORD.  CONN, 

Courant-m  .  986,082 

ICourant-S .  866,074  M6.IH 

Times-e  .  2,101,301  2.t85,W 


Grand  Total  ...10,004,862  10,676,264 

NOTE:  1968—3,172.677  includes  635,- 
647  lines  of  part-run  advertising.  1,612,- 
664  :  762,312  :  366,300;  211,905.  1967— 
3,304,640;  705,150;  1,729,686  ;  886,985; 
366,123  ;  233,171. 

aNCINNATI,  OHIO 

fBnquirer-m  .  2,103,027  2,282,705 

•Enquirer-S  .  1,463,616  1,487,413 

Po8t-e  .  1,864,692  1,660,735 

Times-Star-e  .  1,277,703  1,600,666 

Grand  Total  ...  6.198,937  6,911,409 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
tPlain  Dealer-m  . .  2,173,247  2,434,528 
•Plain  Dealer-S  ..  1,714,646  1,946,118 

News-e  . .  916,864  991,220 

Preas-e  .  2,673,019  8,103,001 

Grand  Total  ...  7,476,676  8,474,867 


Grand  Total  ...  2,169,319  2,450,771  Grand  Total  ...  3,9  63,457  4,495,81 

DETROIT.  MICH.  HAVERHILL.  MASS. 

Free  Press-m  ....  1,292,012  1,696,374  Journal-e  .  351.183 

{Free  Press-S  ...  377,643  465,719 

fNews-e  2,169,199  2,645,948  nnfTQ*rrvig  nriTY 

News-S  .  1,078,946  1,341,406  e  ioa  ssi  2  775  W 

Tlmes-e  .  1,007,119  1,330  452  . 1  004  W 

.  396,687  463,829  . ! ! ! ! !  IMl  Uwg 

Grand  Total  ...  6,820.606  7,833,228  831.974  9“!* 

DULUTH,  MINN.  Grand  Total  ...  7,210,306  7.565Jfl 

Herald-e  .  954,300  967,192  NOTE:  Chronicle-e  (1958  )  2,498,1^ 

News-Tribune-m  .  726,063  713,668  89.228;  (1957)  2,776,830  lines  ind^ 
News-Tribune-S  ..  469,310  613,721  169,773  lines  of  Part-Run  advertiiW 

Grand  Total  ...  2,139,663  2,194,581 


ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

Advertiser-m  ....  466,260 

Star  Gazette-e  . , .  956,453 

••Telegram-S  ....  291,470 


i.iaa.ood  INDIANAPOUS,  IND. 

News-e  .  1,873,934  2.159.4b 

t.  N.  Y,  Star-m  .  1,726.957  1.907.1« 

466,260  442,871  tStar-S  .  1,088.286  1.022-31 

956,453  1,046,865  Times-e  .  1,022,343  1.170-i5I 

291,470  263,712  |Times-S  .  832,327  404j7» 

1,714,183  1,742,948  Grand  Total  ...  6,993,847  6,665,HI 

EDITOR  8i  PUBLISHER  for  June  28,  l9Ji 


NOTICE  TO  EDITORS — This  advertisement  currently  appears  in  The  text  may  be  used  in  regular  health  features,  health  columns 
leading  national  magazines.  For  more  than  30  years,  Metropolitan  or  health  reports  with  or  without  credit  to  Metropolitan.  The 

Life  has  sponsor^  similar  messages  on  national  health  and  safety.  Company  gladly  makes  this  material  available  to  editors  as  one 

Bwause  of  public  interest  in  the  subject  matter  of  these  advertise-  phase  of  its  public-service  advertising  in  behalf  of  the  nation’s 
ments.  Metropolitan  offers  all  news  editors  (including  radio  news  health  and  safety, 
editors),  free  use  of  the  text  of  each  advertisement  in  this  series. 


Man  most  likely  to  succeed 

...in  getting  over  a  stomach  ulcer 


“Yes,”  said  the  doctor,  “you  have  a  stomach  ulcer. 
If  you  want  to  get  over  it,  you  must  slow  down  and 
quit  worrying.” 

“But  how  do  I  do  it?”  the  patient  asked. 

“You’ve  got  to  work  at  it.  You  can’t  change  over¬ 
night.  About  your  worries— talk  them  over  with 
someone  you  trust.  When  problems  seem  insurmount¬ 
able.  leave  them  awhile— spend  a  few  hours  with  a 
book  or  putter  around  your  garden. 

“Let  some  things  wait  until  tomorrow.  After  some 
rest  and  a  good  night’s  sleep,  you  may  view  your 
troubles  next  day  more  calmly  and  clearly.” 

And  so  this  man  . .  .  convinced  that  tension  and 
strain  are  his  worst  enemies ...  is  well  on  the  way  to 
getting  over  his  ulcer. 

Many  factors  contribute  to  ulcers— too  much 
heavy,  spicy  food  and  irregular  meals  and  sleep.  But 


emotional  stress  seems  to  be  the  chief  culprit. 

When  an  ulcer  is  discovered  early  and  treated 
promptly,  however,  most  patients  can  relieve  their 
symptoms  by  diet,  acid-neutralizing  medicines,  and 
mental  or  emotional  discipline. 

Since  ulcers  tend  to  recur,  patients  who  have  had 
an  ulcer  should  have  periodic  medical  supervision. 
If  unchecked,  an  ulcer  may  undermine  general 
health ...  or  it  may  penetrate  the  wall  of  the  affected 
organ  and  require  immediate  surgery. 

Fortunately,  operations  for  these  complications 
are  successful  in  most  cases. 

Should  an  ulcer  occur,  recovery  depends  largely 
on  the  patient  himself.  If  he  follows  his  doctor’s  ad¬ 
vice  about  diet,  medication  and  a  normal  daily  rou¬ 
tine,  he  stands  an  excellent  chance  of  overcoming 
his  ulcer  and  living  his  normal  life. 


COPYRIGHT  1»B8— METROPOLITAN  LIPS  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
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1958 

1957 

JACKSON.  MISS. 

862,242 

Clarion  Ledger-m 

824,893 

{(TIarion  Ledger 

271,253 

303,789 

Daily  Newa-e  . . . . 

692,676 

707,865 

State  Times-e  . . . . 

634,089 

679,610 

State  Times-S  . . . . 

167,280 

188.344 

Grand  Total  . . . 

2.490.091 

2,631,840 

JACKSONVII.LE,  FLA. 
Timeg-Union-m  . .  1,941,008  1,969,473 

tTimes-Union-S  .,  611,641  609,132 

Grand  Total  ...  2,662,649  2,578,605 

JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 

Jersey  Joumal-e  . .  1,139,431  1,242,046 

NOTE:  Jersey  Joumal-e  (1958) 

1,139,431;  210,953;  (1967)  1,242,046 

lines  includes  233,450  lines  of  Part- 
Run  advertising. 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

SUr-e  .  1,570,124  1,761,321 

Star-S  .  892,975  897,190 

Times-m  .  1,789,626  1,885,962 

Grand  ToUl  ...  4,252,725  4,534,473 

KNOXMLLE,  TENN. 

1958  *1957 

Joumal-m  .  564,148  619,843 

Journal-S  .  355,013 

News-^ntinel-e  . .  1,166,471  1,132,367 

|News-Sentinel-S  366,217  406,197 

Grand  Total  ...  2,086.836  2,613,420 
NOTE :  (•)  Journal  Sunday  ceased 
publication  September  29,  1967. 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

Tribune  .  926,350  1,133,426 

NOTT :  Tribune  Evening  and  Eagle 
Morning  are  sold  only  in  combination. 
Linage  of  one  edition.  Tribune  Eve¬ 
ning  only  is  shown. 

UTTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gazette-m  979.788  1,109,916 

{Arkansa.s  Gazette-S  876,694  430,062 

Grand  Total  ...  1,356.482  1,539,978 

IA)NG  BEACH.  CALIF. 
Independent-m  ...  1,833,725  2,001,037 
lindependent 

Press-Telegram-S  633,922  703,446 

Press-Telegram-e  .  1,867,527  2,010,465 

Grand  Total  ...  4.325,174  4,714,948 
NOTE:  Independent-m  (1958)  1,833,- 
725:  289,452;  (1957)  2.001,037  lines 

includes  172,059  lines  Part-Run  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Independent  Press-Telegram-S  (1958) 
633.922:  (1957)  703,446  lines  includes 
19.463  lines  Part-Run  advertising. 

Press-Telegram-e  (1958)  1,8.57.527; 

289.452;  (1957)  2,010,465  lines  includes 
172,059  lines  Part-Run  advertising. 

LONG  ISLAND.  N.  Y. 
Newsday-Suffolk-e  1,916,861  2,174,870 

Newsday-Nassau-e  2,238,602  2,516,589 

Grand  Total  ...  4,155,463  4,691,4.59 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Examiner-m  .  1,584,207  1,960,271 

•Examiner-S  .  921,521  1,046,320 

Times-m  .  3,121,383  3,592,899 

tTimes-S  .  2,224,6.50  2.380,245 

Herald-Express-e  .  1,203,362  1,477,332 

Mirror-News-e  ...  1,141,627  1,819,748 

Grand  Total  ...10.196.750  12,276.815 
NOTE:  Times-S  2.224,650;  536,770; 
(1957)  2.380.245;  581.621  ;  Mirror- 

News-e  1,141,627;  (1957)  1.819,748; 

lines  includes  351,826  lines  Part-Run 
advertising. 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier  Joumal^m 

1.440..58.3 

1.447,585 

Courier  Journal-S 

870,175 

1,003,786 

Times-e  . 

1,550,426 

1,626,201 

Grand  Total  . , . 

3,861,184 

4,077,572 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

Sun-e  . 

671,211 

809.903 

••Sun  S  . 

218,449 

227,629 

Grand  Total  . . , 

889.660 

1,0.37,. 532 

LYNN, 

MASS. 

Item-e  . 

687,477 

732.942 

MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Ckimmercial 

Appeal-m  . 

1.951,067 

2,083,0.30 

tCommercial 

Appeal-S  . 

726,467 

769,247 

Press-Scimitar-e  . . 

1,184,273 

1,272,224 

Grand  Total  . . , 

3,861,807 

4,124,501 

58 


1957 


1958 

MERIDEN.  CONN. 

Record  Journal  . .  828,946  912,105 

NOTE :  Record  Morning  and  Journal 
Evening  are  sold  only  in  combination. 
Linage  of  one  edition.  Record  Morning 
only  is  shown. 


MIAMI,  FLA. 

Herald-m  .  3,397,597 

•Herald-S  .  1,369,255 

News-e  .  1,358,761 

tNews-S  .  693,809 


3,509,126 

1,277.592 

1,545,021 

611,606 


Grand  Total  ...  6,719.422  6.943,345 
NOTE:  Herald-m  1958—3,397,597; 
66.422;  1967—3,509,126;  67,129;  Her¬ 
ald-S  1958—1,369,255;  134,150:  1957— 
1,277,592  includes  127,673  lines  of  part- 
run  advertising. 


Sentinel-m 
•Sentinel-S 
Joumal-e  . 
tJournal-S 


MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 


1,140,677 

350,226 

3,012.412 

1,494,707 


1,412,9.39 

343.412 

3,581,689 

1,622,376 


Grand  Total 


5,998,022  6.960,415 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribune-m  .  1,483,598  1.6)6,364 

Star-e  .  2,230,860  2,466,313 

tTribune-S  .  1,106,952  1.181,761 


Grand  Total  ...  4,820,410  5,294,438 
NOTE:  1958—2,230,860  includes  118,- 
663  lines  of  part-run  advertising. 


MODESTO,  CALIF. 

|Bee-e  .  850,604  911,057 


MONTREAL.  CANADA 
t»SUr  &  Herald-e  2,896,165  2,909,135 

Gazette-m  .  1,592,903 

La  Presse-e  .  2,860,668 

La  Patrie-e  . 

La  Patrie-S  .  185,367 

Le  Petit  Joumal-S  233,594 


1,624,805 

2,882,553 

167,015 

253,4.54 


Grand  Total  . . .  7,768.687  7.836,962 

NOTE:  (•)  Includes  Weekend  Maga¬ 
zine  linage.  La  Patrie  Evening  last 
publication  November  15.  1957. 


MUNCIE,  IND. 

825,341 

784.447 

312,680 

966,855 

9.34.365 

277,316 

••Star-S  . 

Grand  Total  _ 

1,922,368 

2,178,536 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Banner-e  . 

1,388,063 

1,496,099 

Tennes54ean-m  . , . . 

1,420,664 

1.514,897 

Tennessean-S  . 

667,214 

711,660 

Grand  Total  _ 

3,475,941 

3,722,656 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

Journal  Courier-m 
Register-e  . 

428,.562 

1,500,783 

633,123 

433,696 

1,692,432 

624,715 

Grand  Total  . . . 

2,564,468 

2,7.50,843 

NEW  lAlNDON,  CONN. 

Day-e  . 

92.3,858 

1.014,866 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA 

Times-Picayune-m 

fTimes-Picavune 

2.795,676 

2,926,188 

&  States-S  . 

912,9.58 

970,827 

Item-e  . 

948.0.36 

1.043,-09 

•Item-S  . 

.329.103 

344,597 

States-e  . 

1.209.314 

1.310,804 

Grand  Total  . . . 

6.195.087 

6.595,925 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

Times-m  . 

Times-S  . 

H<»rald  Tribune-m 
tHerald  Tribune-S 

2.075.390 

2.567,184 

979.741 

875,973 

874.6.51 

392.743 

2..333.080 
2,483,986 
1.147,858 
909,022 
989, «69 
402,135 

Mirror-S  . 

News-m  . 

1.711,971 

1.9.37, .546 

News-S  . 

Journal 

1,702,949 

1.710.405 

American-e  .  . .  . 
•Journal 

1.016.964 

1.1.54,6-8 

American-S  . . . . 

483.444 

4.54,326 

Post-e  . 

1.16S.16S 

1,3.50,905 

Post-S  . 

World  TeleRra*^ 

9.5,529 

90,492 

&  Sun-e  . 

1,248,129 

1,342.478 

1958  1957 

NEW  YORK.  (QUEENS).  N.  Y. 
Long  Island 

Press-e  .  1,549,549  1,770,473 

{Long  Island 

Press-S  .  522,292  579,248 


Grand  Total  ...  2,071,841  2,349.721 


NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 

Press-m  .  1,169,796  1,129,697 

|Pres8-S  .  393,496 

Times-Herald-e  ...  1,136,824 


360,126 

1,203,435 


Grand  Total 


2,700,116  2,693,258 


NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Gazette-e  .  1,084,037  1,479,674 

••Gazette-S  .  172,568 


Grand  Total 


1,256,605  1,479.674 


NORFOLK,  VA. 
Ledger-Dispatch  & 
Portsmouth 

Star-e  . 

Virginian-Pilot-m 
tVirginian-Pilot 
&  Portsmouth 
Star-S  . 


1.974,512 

2,044,152 


2,175.841 

2,140,615 


745,016  841,621 


Grand  Total  ...  4,763,680  5,158,077 
NOTE:  Ledger-Dispatch  &  Ports- 
mouth-Star-e  1958—1,974.512:  469,603; 
19.57—2,175.841  ;  583.356;  Virginian- 

Pilot-m  1958—2,044.152;  260,572;  1957 
-2.140,615:  222,398;  Virginian-Pilot  & 
Portsmouth  Star-S  1958 — 745,016;  172,- 
982:  1957—841.621  includes  219,250  lines 
of  part-run  advertising. 


OAKLAND.  CALIF. 

Tribune-e  .  1,724,276  1,932,796 

ITribune-S  .  730.909  775,424 


Grand  Total 


2,455,185  2,708,220 


OKI-AHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  _ _  1,035,788  1,138,913 

Oklahoman-S  _  440.261  468,590 

Times-e  .  1,236,077  1,328,499 


Grand  Total  ...  2.712,126  2,936,002 
NOTE:  Times-e  (19.58)  1.236,077  : 

220.044;  (1957)  1..328,499  lines  includes 
191,904  lines  Part-Run  advertising. 


OMAHA.  NEBR. 

*World-Hprald  ...  1.412,467  1.510.041 

World-Herald-S  ..  640,585  772,669 


Grand  Total  ...  2,053.052  2,282,710 
(#)  World-Herald  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  Morning  and  Evening,  linage  of 
only  one  edition,  EVENING,  is  shown. 


PASADENA.  CALIF. 

.Star-News-e  .  1,124.851  1,.374.814 

SIndependent-Star 

News-S  .  441,601  488, .343 

Independent-m  ...  1,099,987  1.276.730 


Grand  Total  ...  2,666,439  3,139,887 


PAWTUCKET.  R.  I. 

Times-e  .  1,006,869  1,146.330 


PEORIA.  ILL. 

Journal  .Star  .  1.268,009  1.. 582,729 

IJournal  Star-S  ..  466.039  534,509 


Grand  Total  ...  1,734,048  2,117,238 
NOTE:  Journal  Star  Morning  and 
Journal  Star  Evening  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion.  Linage  of  only  one  edition — 
Journal  Star  Evening — is  shown. 


PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


tBulletin-e 
•Bu'letin-S 
Inquirer-m 
Inquirer-S  . 
News-e  . . . 


2,175.816 

694,002 

1,770,620 

1,538.889 

534,276 


2,191.317 

641,032 

1.967,602 

1,588,161 

737,172 


Grand  Total  ...15.194.840  16.306.760 

NOTE;  Mirror-m  (1958)  874,651  ; 

206,465;  (1957)  989,869:  2.53.848:  Mir- 
ror-S  (1958)  392,743;  133.487:  (1957) 
402,135;  140,906;  News-m  (1958)  1,711,- 
971  ;  845,524;  (19.57)  1,937. .546:  953,- 

154:  News-S  (1958)  1,702.949:  1,211,- 
646:  (1957)  1.710.405:  1.238.054;  Jour- 
nal-American-e  (1958)  1,016,968;  127,- 
384:  (19.57)  1,154,658:  138..389:  Jour- 
nal-American-S  (1958)  485.444;  103,416  : 
(1957)  454.326;  55,472:  World  Tel.  & 
Sun-e  (19.58)  1,248,129:  226.473:  (1957) 
1.342.478  lines  includes  260,727  lines 
of  part-mn  advertising. 

News-m  (1958)— 228.265  :  News-S— 
)  50,985  split-run  advertising. 


PHOENIX.  ARIZ. 

Pepublic-m  .  2,276,724 

tRepublic-S  .  719,979 

Gazette-e  .  2,232,438 


Grand  Total 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
Post  Gazette-m  ...  1,237,791 

Press-e  . 

tPress-S  . 

Sun  Telegraph-e 
•Sun  Telegraph-S 


1,765..546 

1,057,479 

861.462 

508.016 


1958 

PORTLAND.  ORE. 
fOregonian-m  ....  1,666,041 

•Oregonian-S  .  815,354 

Oregon  Joumal-e  1,135,612 
fOregon  Joumal-S  337,462 


1*« 


1.727, «n 
778.ri 
1,S3(I.)(; 
4i»,r. 


Grand  Total 


3,954,46  9  4,25(,1( 


POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

New  Yorker-e 903,7  66  1,001,52 

••New  Yorker-S  . .  304,95  8  293, C 


Grand  Totel  ...  1,208,724  1,294,L 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  I, 

Bulletin-e  .  1,766,413  2,0o3,C( 

Journal-m  .  1,150,843  1,170,36 

tJoumal-S  .  757,15  1  792,4(‘ 


Grand  Total 


3,674,407  4,015,!r 


QUINCY.  MASS. 
Patriot  Ledger-e  .  805,221 


899,05; 


READING.  PA. 

Eagle-e  .  1.191,934 

Eagle-S  .  207,713 


Grand  Total  ...  6,713.603  7,125,284 
NOTE:  Inquirer-m  (1958) — 1,770.620; 
32.833;  (19,57)— 1.967,602  includes  45.- 
403  lines  of  part-run  advertising. 


1,399,0(1 

237,8); 


RICHMOND.  VA. 
News  Leader-e  . . .  1.688,644 
Times  Dispatch-m 
tTimes  Dispatch-S 


1,443,938 

918,763 


Grand  Total 


RIVERSIDE.  CALIF. 
Press-Enterprise-m  1,243,419 
fPress-Enterprise-S  314,856 


Grand  Total 


1,658,275 


Times-m 
|Times-S  . . . . 
World-News-e 


Grand  Total 


ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

Star-m  .  1,168,787 

SUr-S  .  479,158 


ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 
tGiobe  Democrat-m  1,544,526 
•Globe  Democrat-S  711,111 
Post  Dispatch-e  ..  2,166,050 
IPost  Dispatch-S  .  1,100,707 


gipress- 

(Szpres! 

Szpress- 

NewK 

Light-e 

•Light-i 


Granc 


Onion-i 

{Union- 

Tribune 


Gram 


S 

Chronii 

tChron 

Bwnii 

•Exam 

Csll-Be 

News-e 


Grand  Total  . . .  1,399,647  l,637,:oi 
NOTE:  Eagle  Evening  and  Tine 
Morning  gold  in  combination.  Limp 
of  one  edition  (Eagle  Evening)  » 
shown. 


Grar 
NOT 
(9,039: 
Chroni 
(1957) 
lines  ' 


1,984,(» 

i.oit.co; 

955,(3: 


4,051,345  4.5M,m 


Mercui 

News- 

Mercu 


NOTE:  Press-Enterprise  Morning  i 
Evening  sold  only  in  combination.  Tbt 
Full-Run  Linage  shown  above  is  th: 
of  only  one  edition  ( Press-Enterpris- 
Morning). 

Press-Enterprise  (See  Note)  195! 
1.243,419  includes  36,440  lines  of  Part- 
Run  advertising. 


Grai 

Na 

17,214 

indud 

tiling 


ROANOKE.  VA. 

.  1,094,554  l,l«.a 

.  333,821  347,31) 

1,064,800  1.129,4> 


Gaiet' 

Unioi 


Grs 


2,493,175  2,617,(4) 


ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 
Democrat  & 

Chronicle-m  _  1,611,756  1,670,894 

tDemocrat  & 

Chronicle-S  _  809,055  934,4« 

Times  Union-e  ...  1,798.965  1,968,(4- 


Post- 

Int 

•Posi 

Int 

Time 

Time 


Grand  Total  ...  4,21  9,77  6  4,574.(139 


Gr 


Jour 

Tim« 

Timi 


Grand  Total  ...  1,647,945 
NOTE:  Star  Morning  and  Regiiter- 
Republic  Evening  sold  in  combinstior. 
Linage  of  only  one  edition — Star  Morn¬ 
ing — is  shown. 


Trib 

Trit 


SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

|Bee-e  .  2,149,554  2,237.ir- 

Union-m  .  618,827  685,901 

••UYiion-S  .  370,045  376,97- 


Spo 

R 

Chr 


Grand  Total  ...  3,138.42  6  3,294,(11 


1,684,742 

685.787 

2.415.074 

1,160,(01 


Grand  Total  ...  5,522,394  5,946.M4 
NOTE:  Globe  Democrat-m  1956- 
1.. 544, 626:  317,015  ;  Globe  Democrst-m 
1957—1,684,742  includes  288.933  !»»• 
of  part-run  advertising. 


2,214,386 

679,473 

2,223,036 


ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m  . .  1,1.39,558  l-35i.0‘' 
981.03  8  942.15 


•Pioneer  Press-S 
Dispatch-e  . 


1,681,510  1,778,432 


6,229,141  5,116,895 


Grand  Total  ...  3.802.106  4.072.(22 
NOTE:  1958-1,681,510  includes  13»- 
063  lines  of  part-mn  advertising. 


1,320,6.35 

1,987,636 

1,108,951 

988,002 

531,368 


ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA. 
Independent-e  ....  660,706  819-544 

Independent-S  _  187,618  , 

Times-m  .  2,171, .552  2,178.-03 

ITimes-S  .  770,843  705.414 


He 

I'l 


Grand  Total  ...  5,430,294 

EDIT 


5.936,.592  Grand  Total  ...  3,790.719  3.708.(41 
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1957 


1957 


1957 


1957 


SAN  ANTONIO.  TEX. 


Expreu-m  . 

tBxpress-News-S  . 
gxpress-N  ews-Sat. 

New»-e  . 

IJghW  . 

•Li*ht-S  . 


1,186.929 

637,489 

364.543 

1,449,809 

1,666,283 

699,893 


1,594,363 

659,776 

1,812,665 

1,864,925 

637,281 


Grand  ToUl  ...  6.004,946  6,569,010 


SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 


Union>m 

lUnion-S 

Wbune-e 


1,579,938  1,663,663 
835,953  840.879 

2,184,255  2,290,172 


Grand  Total  ...  4,600,146  4,794,714 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAUF. 

Chronicle-m  .  1,230,092  1,171.085 

tChronicle-S  .  622,107  582,568 

Examiner-m  .  1,655,685  1,844.504 

•Examiner-S  .  811,424  947,129 

Call-Bulletin-e  ...  748.369  816,132 

Kew*-e  .  722,828  822,373 


Grand  ToUl  ...  5,790,505  6,183,791 
NOTE:  Chronicle-m  (1958)  230,092; 
(9,039;  (1957)  1,171,085;  36,753; 

ChrOTiicle-S  (1958)  622,107  ;  26,205; 

(19S7  )  582,568  lines  includes  28.940 
liaea  Part-Run  advertisinR. 


SAN  JOSE.  CALIF. 

Mereury-m  .  1,188,606  1,815,626 

Ne«>-e  .  1,784,406  1,882,069 

Mercury-News-S  . .  586,686  630,632 


Grand  ToUl  ...  4,259,698  4,328,327 
NOTE;  Mercury-m  (1958)  1,888.606; 
17,214;  News-e  (1958)  1,784,406  lines 
indodes  17,214  lines  Part-Run  Adver- 
tiiing. 

SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y. 


Gzxetta-m  . 

1,802.871 

1,388,720 

Union  SUr-e . 

888,852 

967,111 

Gnnd  Total  . . . 

2,191,723 

2,355,831 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Timen-e  . 

1,082,320 

1,154,455 

SEATTLE.  WASH. 

Port- 

IntelliRencer-m  . 
•Post- 

1,165,472 

1,325,706 

Intelligencer-S  . 

502,423 

662,122 

Times-e  . 

1,749,842 

1,963,764 

Times-S  . 

650,124 

634,232 

Grand  Total  . . . 

4,067,861 

4,475,824 

SHREVEPORT.  LA. 

Joomal-e  . 

1,104,661 

1,240,942 

Times-m  . 

1,361,248 

1,390,432 

Times-S  . 

372,071 

395,937 

Grand  ToUl  . . . 

2,837,980 

3,027,311 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Tribune-e  . 

1.444.609 

1,668,132 

Tribune-S  . 

575,490 

603,576 

Grand  ToUl  . . . 

2.020.099 

2,271,708 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spokesman- 

Review-m  ... 

951,906 

1,021,204 

t^kesman- 
R®view-S  ... 

506,396 

1.063,617 

585,866 

1,185,896 

Uhronicle.e 

Grand  ToUl  . . . 

2,521,919 

2,792,966 

STOCKTON,  CALIF. 

Record-p 

1,446,319 

1,567,940 

SYRACUSE,  N. 

Herald  Joumal-e  . 
I'Herald 

1,768,449 

1,925,340 

American-S  .... 
Pw  Standard.m  . 

646.730 

1,190..384 

649,306 

1,293,806 

TPost  Standard.S 

412,051 

472,285 

Grand  ToUl  . . . 

4,017,614 

4.340.737 

TACOMA.  WASH. 

New8-Tribune-e  . . 
News-Tribune-S 

1,433,664 

396,927 

1,662,926 

468,3.36 

Grand  ToUl  . . . 

1,830,591 

2,131,262 

TAMPA.  FLA. 

Tribune-m 

•TribunesS  . 

••Timea^  . . 

2.056.682 

778.769 

656,723 

1,982,815 

682,955 

677,408 

Grand  ToUl  . . . 

3,492,174 

3,343,178 

1*58 

TOLEDO.  OHIO 

Times-m  .  682,896  1,162,483 

Blade-e  .  1,826,321  2,194,362 

Blade-S  .  825,513  931,741 


Grand  ToUl  ...  3.334,730  4,288,586 
TORONTO.  CANADA 
Globe  t  Mail-m  ..  1,770.763  1,755,442 

t^Telegram-e  _  2,747,450  2,506,871 

TeleRram-S  .  320,181 

SUr-e  .  2,882,524  2,950,242 

SUr-W  .  107.555  99.293 


Grand  Total  ...  7,608,292  7.632,029 
NOTE:  (•)  Includes  Weekend  Maga¬ 
zine  linage. 

Telegram-e  (1958)— 2,747,450:  76,488; 
(1967) — 2,506,871  includes  110,268  lines 
of  part-run  advertising. 

TRENTON.  N.  J. 

Evening  Times-e  .  1,303,445  1,272,194 

••Times 

Advertiser-S  ...  404,713  402,092 

Trentonian-m  ....  798,544  810,065 

Grand  Total  ...  2,506.702  2,484..351 

TROY.  N.  Y. 

Record-m  .  1,119,932  1,21.5,082 

NOTE;  Record  Morning  and  Times- 
Record  Evening  sold  in  combination. 
Linage  of  one  edition  (Record  Morning) 
is  shown. 


1958 

TULSA.  OKLA. 


Tribune-e  . 

World-m  . 

World-S . 

. .  1.588,589 
..  1.621,207 
. .  520,277 

1,849,626 

1,857,675 

526,125 

Grand  ToUl  . 

..  3,730,073 

4,233,426 

UNION. 

CITY,  N.  J. 

Hudson 

Dispatch-in  . . . 

..  889,424 

984,882 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Observer 
Dispatch-e  . . . 
••Observer 

Dispatch-S  _ 

Press-m  . 

. .  1,092,024 

. .  373,686 

..  1,343,453 

1,095,206 

359,860 

1,272.268 

Grand  ToUl  . 

..  2,809,163 

2,727,334 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C 

News-«>  . 

•Post  ti  Timea- 

Herald-m  _ 

{Post  &  Times- 

Herald-S  . 

Star-e  . 

tSUr-S  . 

..  1,132,967 

..  2.670.443 

. .  935,293 

..  2,775,300 
..  1,015,254 

1,230,268 

2,619.404 

968,651 

2,954,040 

1,091,410 

Grand  ToUl  . 

..  8,529,257 

8,863,773 

1958 

WATERBURY.  CONN. 

American-e  .  1,260,434  1,339,017 

Republican-S  .  311,750  340,501 


Grand  ToUl  ...  1,562,184  1,679,518 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 
MACY  GROUP.  N.  Y. 


Mamaroneck 


Times-e  . 

656.071 

720.806 

Mount  Vernon 
Argus-e  . 

826,727 

944,330 

New  Rochelle 
Standard-SUr-e 

853,191 

1,033.519 

Ossining  Citizen- 
Register-e  . 

651,622 

732,768 

Peekskill  SUr-e  . . 

537.440 

566,643 

Port  Chester  Item-e 

822,441 

934,495 

Tarrytown  News-e 

639,660 

730,378 

Yonkers  Herald 
SUtesman-e  . 

892.789 

1,027,495 

White  Plains 
Reporter 

Dispatch-e  . 

1,059,256 

1,207,933 

Grand  Total  . . . 

6,939,197 

7,897,367 

WICHITA 

..  KANS. 

Beacon-e  . 

967,531 

1,086,362 

•Beacon-S  . 

332,392 

401,849 

Blagle-m  . 

1,676,854 

1,881,110 

tEagle-S  . 

489.212 

560,704 

Elagle-e  . 

1,287,079 

1,338,081 

Grand  ToUl  . . . 

4.643,068 

5.267,596 

New  and  Additional 
Ludlow  Vertical 
Logotypes  ^  ^  ^ 


Our  Own  Brand 

Mint  Jelly  2 


For  Vitamins  try  Early 

June  Peas  2 


SWEET  PICKLES 


Delicious  for  summer  menus 

Cold  Cuts  2 1 85* 

LUDLOW  LOGOTYPES 

are  designed  foi  use  with  Vi-inch  and  1%-inch 
Ludlow  figure  matrices.  In  all  combinations  in 
which  the  cent  mark  is  used  alone,  it  is  the  stand¬ 
ard  superior  “c”  in  that  size.  These  logotypes  will 
greotly  facilitate  handling  of  grocery  composition. 
Send  for  full  information  without  obligation. 


36  Point  L  p 

For  y»-inch  g  ^ 

Matrices  ^  ||) 

Complete  List  of  Logotypes 

FLDYPJ  CPJACPQBGT 
OBOD^rngANAKTAAI 
RSZSrsssRDNGSRLN 

i  A  A  I  L  T  Q  Cello  Cello  303  303 

J  s  ^  ^  B  0  T  Bag  Bags  Can  Cans 

c  c  c  c  c  c  c 

ea  lb  dz  yd  pr  qt  pt 


60  Point 

For  l'/4-inch  q 
Matrices 

c 


lb 


Order  These  Logotypes  Today! 

Simply  circle  any  of  the  obove  logotypes  you  need 
for  your  requirements.  Specify  size  wanted.  Fill  in 
below,  tear  out  this  page  and  mail  to  us  with  your 
letterhead  for  immediate  shipment. 


Name _ _  _  _ 

Firm _ _ _ _  _ 

Address  _  ^  _ 

City _  State _ 


Ludlow  Typograph  Company  2032  Clybourn  Avenue.  Chicago  14 
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WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C.  EAST  ST.  LOUIS,  ILL.  PINE  BLUFF.  ABK. 

Joumal-m  .  1,167,953  1,090,212  Journal-e  .  580,633  577,683  Commercial-e  _  598,038 

Journal  &  Journal-S  .  217,897  224,604  ♦•Commercial-S  ..  140,686 

Sentinel-S  .  350,786  358,770  - -  - 

-  -  Grand  Total  ...  798,530  8C2,287  Grand  Total  ...  738.724 

Grand  Total  ...  1,518,739  1,448,982  ••Does  not  include  Famil) 

NOTE:  The  Journal  Morning  and  GRAND  FORKS,  N.  D.  46,312  lines. 

Sentinel  ENening  are  sold  in  combina-  Herald-meS  .  662,898  721,732 

tion.  Linage  of  one  edition  (Journal  POTTSTOWN,  PA. 

Morning)  is  shown.  GREEN  BAY,  WISC.  Mercury-m  .  920,696 

Press  Gazette-e  ...  1,350,510  1,514,716 


Grand  Total  ...  738.724  714,280 

••Does  not  include  Family  Weekly 
46,312  lines. 

POTTSTOWN,  PA. 

Mercury-m  .  920,696  938,028 


SARNIA,  ONT. 

590,086  Observer-e .  993,947  954.48 

124,194 

- -  SUDBURY,  ONT. 

7>4,280  star-e  .  1,176,075  1,018,9M 


TIMMINS,  ONT. 

.  523,262 


WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Telegram-S  .  540,566  657,139 

Telegram-m  .  990,419  1,115,698  Tirne-e 

Gaiette-e  .  1.184,234  1,385,738 


GREENWICH,  CONN. 
.  502,320 


RAPID  CITY.  S.  D. 

Journal-d  .  567,280 

581,332  Journal-S  .  166,110 


_ ! _  _ _ : _  HUNTINGTON,  W.  VA. 

Grand  Total  ...  2,715,219  3,158,575  Advertiser-e  .  1,048,353  1,201,177 

Herald-Dispatch-m  1,068,886  1,222,098 
v’Tfc¥Tvr!C'P/\wxi  •Herald- 


Grand  Total 


YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 
Vindicator 


Post-e 
394,182  Post-S 


SALISBURY,  N.  C. 

.  633,738 

.  164.906 


Telegram-e  . . 
IVindicator 
Telegram-S  . 


1,373,230  1,741,243 


Grand  Total  ...  2,433,993  2,817,457 
•Includes  American  Weekly  60,367 
lines  (1958)  :  49,791  lines  (1957):  Omie 


SIOUX  FALLS.  S.  D. 


2,149,824  2,625,552  Weekly  5,878  lines  (1958);  6,531  lines  Argus-Leader-e  ...  675,528 


FIGURES  SUPPLIED 
BY  PUBLISHER 


HYANNIS,  MASS. 

Cai)e  Cod  Standard- 
'X'imes-e  .  596,908  560,014 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

Tiibune-Democrat-d  1,094,982  1,233,183 


A  rgu.s-Leade  r- S 
Grand  Total 


VANCOUVER.  B.  C. 

Sun-e  .  2,684,090  2,765,444 

575,610  Province-m  .  1,393,319  1.916.7B 

154,350  Includes  Weekend  Magazine  128,177 
-  lines  (1958);  130,634  lines  (1957), 

729.960 

WELLAND,  ONT. 

613  809  Tribune-e  .  911,670  880,43 

WINNIPEG.  MAN. 

787  542  Tribune-e  .  1,513,454  1,567,331 

WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 

743.960  Sentinel-Review-e  .  584,822  641,414 


906,150  1,003,786 


ABERDEEN,  S.  D. 

American-News-e  .  .346, .500 

American-News-S  .  129,836 

Grand  Total  ....  476,336 

ALTOONA,  PA. 


KENNEWICK-PASCO-RICHLAND 

WASHINGTON 

Tri-C3ty  Herald-e  .  560,518  592,; 

342,482  Tri-City  Herald-S  .  •119,063  139,i 


SUPERIOR.  WIS. 

Telegram-e  .  570,444 


WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 

News-Sun-e  .  1,2(2,474  1,281,472 


Grand  Total  _  679,581  731,381 

•Does  not  include  Family  Weekly. 


WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

592,310  News-Journal-meS.  1,601,203  1,820,239 

139,u41 

:  :  Canada 


.\DVERTISING 
LINAGE  SERVICE 


AUGUSTA,  GA. 

Chronicle-m  .  898,969  920,541 

Chronicle-S .  236,678  258,942 


1,131,823  1,105,307  Freeman-e 


KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 


APPLETON-NEENAH-MENASHA,  1,075,956 

r.  .  I  -IO  QOC  1  c— ■»-<:  Journal-e  .  930,748  993,706 

P08t-Crescent-e  ..l,ol8,986  1.6o,.3.6  journal  &  Star-S  .  243,152 


CALGARY,  ALTA. 

.  2,031,074  1,796,607 


CHARLOTTETOWN,  P.E.I. 

Guardian-m  .  587,699  6 

Patriot-e  .  486,740  2 

Grand  Total  ...  1,074,439  8 


BATTLE  CREEK.  MICH. 

Enquirer  &  New»-S  254,733  245,028 
Equirer  &  News-d  973,906  1,088,325 


Grand  Total  ...  2,196,488  2,345,770  News-e 
MADISON,  WIS. 


CHATHAM,  ONT. 

.  762,678 


EDMONTON,  ALTA. 


Grand  Total  ...  1.135,647  1,179,443 
796  607  Includes  PARADE  62,916  lina 
■  (1958)  :  69.665  lines  (1957). 

[.  NOTE:  Chronicle-m  sold  in  combini. 

628,068  tion  with  Herald-c. 

207,586 

-  BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA. 

835,654  Telegr.aph-m .  613,293  557,044 

••Telegraph-S  _  195,3  1  4  234,740 

817,964  Grand  Total _  708,607  791,800 

••Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  48.510 
lines  (1958)  ;  41,028  lines  (1957).  NOTE; 


Grand  Total 


BURLINGTON.  VT. 
FVee  Press-m  ....  846,109 


tit  t^t  J’ocS’ieo  Journal-e  .  2,005,937  1,925,337  Telegraph  sold  in  combination  with 

,333,3a3  State  Journal-m  ..  1,189,689  1,268,162  Sunit  News..e 


GALT,  ONT. 

Reporter-e  .  784,633 


CANTON.  OHIO 


CABBONDALE-HERRIN- 
MURPHYSBORO,  ILL. 

Southern 

Illinoisan-e  _ _  424,788  5 

Southern 

Illinoisan-S  ....  73,220 


a^  aournai-m  . .  i.ios.oau  i.zoB.ioz  Sunset  News-e. 

ate  Joumal-S  . .  •452,291  495,775  GALT,  ONT. 

Grand  Total  ...  2,763.208  2';^8L^  Reporters  . ’  784,633  863,832  COLUMBIA.  S.  C. 

•Includes  Parade  64,393  lines.  GUELPH.  ONT.  •StlteTs .  432’460 

MOUNE-ROCK  ISLAND,  ILL.  Mereury-e  .  778,167  813,222  R^rd-m  . . 

rgus-e  .  1.017.800  1.110.130  uiuitTnxi  r»ieT  Grand  Total  ....  2,148,534  2.3i6,9Ji 

.  Spectator-e  . .' .  2,415,363  2,702,791  684^Unra‘’Tl9^M9!89rii^I^]057).  ' 

Grand  Total  ...  2,083,578  2,323,398  KAMLOOPS,  B.  C 

Sentinel-e  .  292,953'  339,388  HAVERHILL,  MASS. 


State  Joumal-S 


Grand  Total  ...  2,763,208  2,984,674 
•Includes  Parade  64,393  lines. 


V - {  Ofi  1  OAI  ate  .MOUNE-ROCK  ISLAND,  ILL. 

Respository-e  .  I,u98.634  1,941, 8a6  i  hit  wrm  i 

Repository-S  .  649,558  790,608  S.  ®  atS.-;" .' ! ! ! ! .' !  LC^S  1. 

Grand  Total  ...  2,348,192  2,732,464  pranH  Tntal  o  cat  tie  7 


MONTGOMERY,  ALA. 
Advertiser-ra  .  1,139,684  1,100,386 


KELOWNA,  B.  C. 


Advertis€r-S  .  C58.340  310.968  9.47  1 

510,300  JournaJ-e  .  1,130,234  1,104,404  ( Beg^^  daily' 'Sept  9.  ^ 


2,628,458  2,515,758 


Grand  Total  ...  498,220  574,014  NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

Does  not  include  Family  Weekly  lin-  Standard-Times-e  .  899,234  1,066,492 


KIRKLAND.  LAKE.  ONT. 
Northern  News-e  .  381,607  396,129 


Standard-Times-S  .  •236,478  •♦296,086  News-e 


MEDICINE  HAT,  ALTA. 


HAVERHILL,  MASS. 
Gaeette-e  .  360,234  729,624 

JAMESTOWN.  N.  Y. 
Post-Joumal-e  ...  981,298  1,040,469 

LEVITTOWN,  PA. 

Hmes-e  .  989,618  864.0CT 

NOTE :  Sold  in  combination  with 


CHAMPAIGN-URBANA,  ILL. 

Courier-e .  619,290  734,958 


Grand  Total 


1,135,712  1,362,678 


•Includes  Parade  64,390  lines  (1968);  Free  Press-e 


NANAIMO,  B.  C. 


(k>urier-S  .  213,850  228,116  •*71,680  lines  (1957). 

Grand  Totel  ...  833,140  963,074  NORRISTOWN,  PA. 

Times-Herald-e  ...  767,183 

CHILUCOTHE,  OHIO  nrnpv  iitah 

Gazette-e  .  3,368,064  3,617,813  st,.^dird- 

&\aminer-e  ....  779,464 

CORPUS  CHRISTI,  TEX.  Standard- 

Caller-m  .  1,490,076  1,644,986  E.\aminer-S  216,793 

Caller-e  .  1,452,276  1,624,882 

•Caller-S  .  422,380  378,980  Grand  Total  .,.  996.257 


MOOSE  JAW.  SASK. 
Times-Herald-e  . . .  523,306 


NORTH  BAY,  ONT. 

Daily  Nugget-e  . . .  678,687 


ORILLA,  ONT. 

Packet  &  Times-e  .  327,169 


Grand  Total  ...  3,364,732  3,648,848  ly. 
•Sunday  figures  include  Comics  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  American  Weekly. 


Includes  48,323  lines  of  Family  Week' 


-  OSHAWA,  ONT. 

996,257  1,009,122  Times  Gazette-e  ..  895,433 


OTTAWA,  ONT. 


673,985  Bristol  Courier. 

=  Kfio  MONROE,  LA. 

»44.562  .  729,687  779, W 

World-S  .  218,742  219, S» 

606,210  New8-StaT-e  .  601,006  765,808 

Grand  Total  ...  1,639,835  1,763,899 

744,431 

PATERSON.  N.  J. 

Call-m  .  954,911  1.055,496 

339,778  News-e  .  1,216,256  1,382.197 

Grand  Total  ...  2,171,167  2,437.601 

969,654 

SALEM,  ORE. 


OIL  CITY-FRANKLIN.  PA. 


DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Times-e  .  1,101.268  1,371,356 

Democrat-S  .  3.38,926  412,468 

Democrat-d  .  874,972  954,898 


Derrick-m  .... 
News-Herald-e 


605,246  Section. 
455,128 


Citizen-e  .  l’,871,2M  2,061,792  Capital  Joumal-e. .  981,625  1.009,606 

Includes  Weekend  Magazine  &  Comic  Oregon  Statesman-m  806,992  846,W 


PEMBROKE.  ONT. 


- -  ORLANDO,  FLA. 

Grand  Total  ...  2,315,166  2,738,722  Sentinel-m  .  1,934,338  1,768,172 


Grand  Total  ...  1,035,977  1,060,374  Observer-e .  292,864  243,089 

(Began  as  daily  Apr.  22,  1957). 


Oregon  Statesman-S  182,963  157,9)4 

Grand  Total  ...  1,970,470  2.012.95J 


PENTICTON.  B.C. 


SUir-e  .  1,938,538  1,766,744  Herald-c  .  250,017 


DAYTONA  BEACH,  FLA. 

News-e  .  762,314  866,110 

News-Journal-S  ..  190,582  183,932 

Journal-m  .  745,556  765,926 

Grand  Total  ...  1,698,452  1,815,968 


••Sentinel-S  tar-S 


4,452,014  4,041,688 


PASSAIC-CLIFTON,  N.  J. 

Herald-News-c  _  780,428  935,062 


(Bogan  as  daily  Sept.  9.  1957). 

PORT  ARTHUR,  ONT. 

News  Caironicle-e  .  1,007,838  1,056,929  ^2.385  lines  (1957) 

PRINCE  ALBERT.  SASK.  , 

Herald-e .  478,236  496,499  „  .  WILKES-I 


SCRANTON.  PA.  . 

Tribune-m  .  654,663  681.SW 

Scrantonian-S  ....  385.098  388.4o. 

Grand  Total  ...  939.661  969.7M 

Includes  Parade  64,646  lines  (1958). 


DECATUR,  ILL.  Journal-m  . . . . . 

Herald  &  Review-me  1,115,562  1,140,370  News-Journa!-S 
Herald  &  Review-s  349,538  402,318  News-e  . 


PENSACOLA  FLA.  QUEBE 

Journal-m  .  1,198,988  1,180,592  Le  Soleil  & 

News-Journa!-S  . .  306,236  316,330  L’Evenement- 
News-e  .  704,382  838,796  Journcd-e  . . . . 


QUEBEC  CITY,  QUE. 


1,465,100  1,542,688  Grand  Total  ...  2,209,606  2,335,718 


Journcd-e .  2,197,793  2,260,374 

Chronicle- 


WILKES-BARRE.  PA.  ^ 

Record-m  .  684.236  7S6,W 

Times-Leader-e  ...  1,108.087  I.IM.W 

••Independent-S  ..  492.225  515,9^ 

Grand  Total  ...  2.279.648 

••Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  48.540 


386,904  421,286  lines  (1958). 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  June  28,  I95« 


Two  Pulitzer  Prize  Winners 
Bring  Leadership  to 
Buffalo  Evening  News  Coverage 


Bruce  Shanks 


Buffalo  Evening  News  cartoonist  wins 
1958  Pulitzer  Prize  for  "a  distinguished 
example  of  a  cartoonist’s  work... deter¬ 
mining  qualities  being  that  the  cartoon 
shall  embody  an  idea  made  clearly  appar¬ 
ent,  shall  show  good  drawing  and  striking 
pictorial  effect,  and  shall  be  intended  to 
be  helpful  to  some  commendable  cause 
of  public  importance.”  Mr.  Shanks  in  1952, 
1953,  1954,  1955,  and  1957  also  received 
Freedoms  Foundations  Awards  for  out¬ 
standing  cartoons. 


Nat  S.  Finney 


Joined  The  Buffalo  Evening  News  in  1953. 
He  has  been  cited  twice  for  outstanding 
journalism.  In  1948,  while  Washington 
correspondent  for  The  Minneapolis  Star, 
he  received  the  Raymond  Clapper  Memo¬ 
rial  Award  for  outstanding  Washington 
reporting,  and  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  out¬ 
standing  national  affairs  reporting.  Mr. 
Finney  also  received  special  commenda¬ 
tion  from  the  University  of  Minnesota  for 
outstanding  journalistic  achievement.  As 
chief  of  The  Buffalo  Evening  News  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau,  Mr.  Finney  is  continuing 
a  brilliant  career  as  a  writer  on  national 
affairs,  and  one  of  the  few  top-level  ex¬ 
perts  in  reporting  atomic  developments^ 


The  daily  efforts  of  these  Pulitzer  Prize  Winners  and  an 
extremely  competent  editorial  and  reportorial  staff,  with  many  other  awards 
to  their  credit,  contribute  to  leadership  of  the 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

WESTERN  NEW  YORK’S  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 
editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  June  28,  1958 
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SYNDICATES 


(of  course  there’s  a  house  there) 
overlooking  the  White  Moun¬ 
tains.  No  children,  but  have 
three  cats  and  14  raccoons  which 
come  to  my  studio  window  every 
night  to  be  fed.” 


An  Old  Pro  Returns 
With  ‘Farnsworth’ 

By  Janies  L.  Collings 


Science  Feature 

Hex  Stanley,  science  writer,  1 

has  been  assigned  by  King  Fea-  u  u- 

tures  to  a  weekly  senes.  Be- 

yond  the  Earth,”  to  be  distrib-  i  r?  1 

uted  by  Central  Press.  ollCC00(lS 

Mr.  Stanley  will  handle  such  •  t»  -pk 

topics  as  “Can  We  Hit  the  r  llZ  011  1  “U 
Moon?”,  “First  Man  into  Space,” 

and  “Time  Ceases  at  the  Speed  St.  Louk 

of  Light.”  The  articles  are  about  Daniel  R.  Fitzpatrick,  67,  edi- 
400  words  each,  illustrated,  in  torial-page  cartoonist  of  the 
simple  language.  Post-Dispatch  for  nearly  45 

The  author’s  writings  have  years,  will  retire  Aug.  1.  Hii 
appeared  in  the  top  science  mag-  successor  will  be  Bill  Mauldin, 
azines  and  he  has  watched  many  whose  work  has  been  appearing 
missiles  and  atomic  tests.  King  on  the  editorial  page  since  Mr. 
says  the  feature  will  be  con-  Fitzpatrick  began  a  leave  of 
tinued  for  several  months.  absence  more  than  two  months 


An  old  pro  returns  to  cartoon¬ 
ing  this  Fall.  That  man  with 
the  dapper  mustache,  the  rich 
humor,  the  gifted  brush  —  L. 
Franklin  van  Zelm. 

He’s  coming  back  with  a  daily 
four-column  comic,  “Farns¬ 
worth.” 

Mr.  van  Zelm’s  creation  bears 
a  striking  resemblance  to  King 
Feature’s  “Mr.  Abernathy”  in 
originality,  art  simplicity,  social 
setting.  Messrs.  Farnsworth  and 
Abernathy  are  first  cousins  in 
almost  everything  but  syndicate 
family. 

The  charming,  whimsical  Mr. 
Farnsworth,  you  see,  belongs  to 
Bell,  and  Bell  is  rightfully  proud 
of  the  old  gent,  whose  laugh- 
provoking  antics,  they’ll  tell 
you,  are  “pure,  simple  and  un¬ 
inhibited;”  who  proves  “that 
the  little  things  in  life  are  truly 
wonderful.” 

Anynvay  you  describe  it,  the 
artist’s  product  is  sheer  artistry. 

Just  to  give  you  a  flavor  of 
the  work,  here’s  one  sample: 
Secretary  in  Mr.  Farnsworth’s 
office:  “Mr.  Farnsworth  can’t 
be  disturbed  —  he’s  working  on 
some  financial  matters.”  Re¬ 
porter:  “Tell  him  it’s  Thorson 
from  the  Press.” 

Second  panel:  Reporter:  “I 
NV'ant  to  get  a  story  on  that  $30,- 
000,000  deal  he  just  closed.” 
Third  panel:  Mr.  Farnsworth 
to  secretary:  “I’ll  see  him  as 


Rogers  Grounded 

Rick  (“Buck  Rogers”)  Yager 
and  National  Syndicate  will  fly 
in  different  orbits  the  end  of 
this  month  when  Murphy  An¬ 
derson,  space-fiction  cartoonist, 
takes  over  the  strip  Mr.  Yager 
had  done  since  1948. 

The  parting,  after  much  argu¬ 
ment,  came  as  the  result  of  blue 
pencilitis,  the  artist  said.  There 
was  “too  much  editing,  too  much 
ci-iticism”  of  his  strip,  he  claims. 
“I  just  couldn’t  create  any 
more.” 

Bob  Dille,  NNS  president,  told 
this  corner:  “I’m  not  mad  at 
the  guy,  but  I’m  glad  he  made 
this  decision.  I  wish  him  the 
best  of  luck.”  He  indicated  he 
had  had  trouble  getting  advance 
proofs  of  the  spaceman’s  adven¬ 
tures,  among  other  things. 

“Buck  Rogers”  will  stay  in 
the  NNS  shop.  The  strip  was 
created  29  years  ago  by  the  late 
John  F.  Dille,  Bob’s  father. 

As  for  Mr.  Yager,  he’s  re¬ 
portedly  negotiating  with  sev¬ 
eral  syndicates  to  do  a  strip 
that  will  outbuck  “Buck  Rogers.” 
His  hero  is  obsolete,  he  believes. 


L.  Franklin  van  Zelm 

soon  as  I  get  through  cutting 
these  coupons.”  The  coupons  are 
worth  10c  with  each  purchase 
of  a  certain  brand  of  soap. 

Mr.  van  Zelm,  who  studied 
architecture  at  M.I.T.,  was  syn¬ 
dicated  years  ago  by  Bell.  The 
strip  was  “Rusty  and  Bub,”  a 
boy-and-dog  feature.  He  then 
collaborated  with  J.  P.  McAvoy 
on  “The  Potters”  for  King  Fea¬ 
tures,  and  while  serving  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  for 
10  years  as  editorial  cartoonist 
he  did  a  third  strip,  “The  Van- 
gnomes.” 

“I  live  in  Harrison,  Me.,”  he 
writes,  “on  a  400-acre  hilltop 


awar 


Different  dillies 


lieu  Herman  was  a  shy  seven,  he’d  yowl  if  a  gal 
googoo-eyed  him  —  hut  at  seventeen  he  howls  if  he  gets 
the  go-bye!  Life  plays  funny  pranks  on  people  —  so 
everybody  gets  a  snort  from  the  pix  in  the  family  album 
. . .  and  millions  of  readers  laugh  daily  with  . . . 


/  fota  you  a 
'mixle  cal  was 
>»t  for  getting 
rid  of  mice** 


Corrected  Typesetter  Tape. 
All 

Back-To- School 
Supplements  are 

Available  in 


by  Roy  L.  Fox  . . .  whose  gag  panel  catches  the  comedy 

in  change,  the  jokes  in  juxtapositions,  the  uproarious  S 

in  the  upsets  and  upside-downs  that  happen  to  humans!  ^ 

A  space-saver,  only  five  inches  deep  on  a  single  column, 

the  panel  panics  customers,  makes  readers  repeaters, 

delivers  a  lot  of  decibels  of  delight  from  very  little  newsprint!  For 

proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager. 

Chicaffa  Tribune^JVew  Yark  JYesvs 

tmmm*  BuiMlna,  A’eir  Yark 

i^ynnicasv,  rnnCm  Tribune  Tou'er,  I  hleaga 


TAPeeo 


Write  for  Producflen  Schedule 


1 


Hoffman  Birney,  former 
critic  of  western  stories  for  the 
New  York  Times;  June  9. 


credited,  too,  with  initiating 
many  crusades  carried  on  sue-  J/ 

cessfully  by  the  World.  Allen  Cleaton,  54,  general 

The  dynamic  editor  left  the  editor  of  Newsweek  Magazine, 
World  in  1929  and  the  paper,  formerly  with  the  Richmond 
along  with  the  Evening  World,  (Va.)  News  Leader,  Richmond 
was  bought  in  1931  by  the  New  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  Wash- 
York  Telegram.  Mr.  Swope  ac-  ington  (D.C.)  Star  and  New 
quired  considerable  wealth  York  Journal,  after  a  long  ill- 
through  investments  and  as  a  ness;  June  11. 
consultant  to  business  firms.  •  ♦  ♦ 

Mr.  Swope,  like  his  life-long  Eugene  H.  Hinton,  59,  exec- 
friend,  Bernard  Baruch,  held  utive  sports  editor  of  the  Miami 
high  executive  posts  in  Wash-  (Fla.)  News;  June  12.  He  joined 
ington  in  World  Wars  I  and  II.  the  News  in  1953  as  a  copy  edi- 
“He  has  the  fastest  mind  with  tor  after  a  career  that  included 
which  I  have  ever  come  in  con-  13  years  on  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
tact,”  once  wrote  President  Constitution. 

Woodrow  Wilson.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

“He  was  a  man  of  great  Anton  William  Wurzer,  53, 
thoughts  and  with  a  unique  abil-  siwrts  reporter  for  the  Buffalo 
ity  of  expressing  them,”  wrote  (N.Y.)  Evening  News,  of  a 
President  Eisenhower  in  a  mes-  heart  attack;  June  12.  He  had 
sage  of  condolence  to  Mr.  been  with  the  News  since  1940. 
Swope’s  wife.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

“His  devotion  to  the  press  and  Victor  L.  Bremer,  55,  na- 
to  the  more  recent  ingenious  in-  tional  advertising  manager  of 
struments  and  purveyors  of  the  the  Lorain  (Ohio)  Jou^l  and 
news  stopped  this  side  of  idola-  ^  member  of  the  stair  for  81 
try/'  declared  New  York  State  y^^rs,  of  a  heart  attack, 
Park  Commissioner  Robert  June  18. 
who  won  international  fame  as  Moses,  who  delivered  the  eulogy  ♦  ♦  * 

i  reporter  and  executive  edi-  at  private  funeral  services  in  Harry  Lansing,  78,  former 
tor  of  the  old  New  York  World,  the  Swope  home  at  Sands  Point,  Michigan  newspaper  publisher, 
died  June  20.  He  suffered  pneu-  Long  Island.  of  a  heart  attack;  June  22.  He 

monia  after  surgery  for  an  in-  •  was  publisher  of  the  Greenville 

testinal  ailment.  (Mich.)  News  from  1930  to 

The  first  Pulitzer  Prize  to  be  Ed  M.  Anderson  1941  and  the  Coldwater  (Mich.) 


Herbert  Bayard  Swope 


HOW  IF  I  HAD  SOME, 
COPIES  OF  J, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
^ITHIS  WOULD  BE 
J^PARADISE/ J 


DON'T  get  caught  in  a  spot  like  this  —  without 
E  &  P!  Be  prepared!  Subscribe  NOW!  Editor  & 
Publisher  will  follow  you — even  to  Paradise  Island. 

Name  . 

Address . 

City .  Zone .  State . 

Company  . 

Mail  check  to 
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1475  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  36.  N.  Y. 

$6JS0  a  yeas,  U.  S.  and  Canada — alt  other  countries,  1 10.00 


BOATING  FEATURES 


THE  SOURCE  OF 
"BETTER  BOATING  FEATURES" 

REQUEST  RATES  AND  SAMPLES 

P.O.  BOX  1756.  CHURCH  ST.  STA.,  NEW  YORK  8.  N.  Y. 


IN  a  flash  of  flame  so  high  that  it  licked  at  the  deck  of 
Manhattan  bridge,  the  gasoline  tanker  Empress  Bay 
blew  up  after  a  collision  in  New  York’s  East  River 
last  Wednesday. 

The  AP’s  first  bulletin  was  on  the  wire  40  minutes  be* 
fore  the  opposition.  A  graphic,  colorful,  detailed  AP 
first  lead  was  rolling  eight  minutes  before  the  oppo¬ 
sition  cleared  its  first  word  of  the  tragedy. 

Five  pictures  had  moved  on  AP’s  Wire  photo  network 
before  the  opposition  showed  with  its  first  picture  copy* 
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inutes  ahead  with  the  first  bulletin 


hour  ahead  with  the  Mrst  pictures 


Across  the  country,  from  the  New  York  Times  to  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  it  was  a  morning  paper  picture 
sweep  for  AP. 

Even  in  afternoon  papers  in  New  York,  it  was  AP 
Preferred  again — AP  pictures  on  Page  1  in  the  Journal* 
American  and  World*Telegram  and  Sun.  And  it  was  like 
that  all  the  way  to  the  West  Coast. 

It  is  another  example  of  the  superior  service  that  editors 
across  the  nation  and  abroad  have  learned  to  expect  from 

THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Foster  Compares  U.S. 
With  British  Photogs 

By  James  L.  Collings 


Bill  Foster,  young  British- 
born  New  York  correspondent 
for  Kemsley  Newspapers,  Ltd., 
of  London,  was  comparing 
American  news  photographers 
with  their  English  counterparts. 

He  also  had  a  few  comments 
about  techniques  and  pictorial 
philosophies  practiced  by  the 
two  countries. 

Feet  up  on  his  desk,  long  body 
completely  relaxed  on  an  almost 
horizontal  plane,  accent  in  veddy 
fine  form.  Bill  smilingly  ad¬ 
mitted  he  might  be  slightly 
prejudiced  in  favor  of  his 
countrymen. 

More  Aggressive 

“I  would  say  American 
photographers  are  more  ag¬ 
gressive,  you  know.  But  their 
subjects  seem  to  like  and  ap¬ 
prove  of  it.  They  are  more  pro¬ 
fessional,  too.  They  seem  to 
know  exactly  what  they  want 
when  they  set  up  their  pictures. 
Oh,  they  do  this  in  England,  of 
course,  but  they  are  more  ad¬ 
vanced  here. 

“I  might  say,  you  know,  that 
I  do  object  to  some  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  American  papers  carry, 
especially  those  of  Hollywood 
starlets  arriving  at  and  de¬ 
parting  from  airports,  allegedly 
phoning  their  husbands  or  boy 
friends,  or  those  made  aboard 
ships. 

“I  think  these  ship  and  air¬ 
port  pictures  are  hell’s  dull. 
There  should  be  a  real  story. 
The  treatment  here  is  fright¬ 
fully  over  done.  Another  thing, 
I  would  say  there’s  not  enough 
cooperation  between  the  desk 
here  and  the  photographers. 
Too  often  the  photographers 
just  shoot  anything  for  the  sake 
of  getting  pictures.” 

The  photographer  and  the  re¬ 
porter  in  this  country  receive  a 
lot  of  cooperation  from  the 
public.  Bill  believes,  while  in 
England  they  are  apt  to  have 
a  hard  time. 

“Over  there,”  he  said,  “when 
you  get  on  the  phone  for  a 
story,  the  party  you’re  calling 
frequently  hangs  up  on  you.  It’s 
almost  too  easy  to  get  your 
story  and  pictures  here,  par¬ 
ticularly  from  press  agents.  I’m 
afraid  our  people  are  more 
hostile.  If  you  were  to  tell  the 
person  you’re  calling  you  were 
from  a  tabloid,  say,  you  might 


hear  a  horrified  gasp  and  then 
the  slam  of  the  receiver.” 

William  Thomas  Foster,  30, 
is  equally  convinced  our  pic¬ 
tures  are  much  more  brutal — 
accidents  and  other  pleasantries 
of  life,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  don’t  you  know. 

“We  wouldn’t  dare  print  some 
of  the  pictures  you  see  here  all 
the  time,”  he  said.  “What  do  I 
myself  think  of  them?  I  dis¬ 
approve  of  them.  I  think  they’re 
vulgar,  morbid.  It’s  a  matter  of 
good  taste,  you  know.” 

The  pleasant-faced  English¬ 
man  isn’t  any  happier  with  our 
picture  reproduction  attain¬ 
ments,  or  our  picture  layouts, 
or  our  selection  of  pictures. 

“The  reproduction  of  pictures 
is  poorer  here,”  he  said.  “We 
take  more  time  and  trouble.  I’m 
afraid.”  To  prove  his  point,  he 
picked  up  two  papers,  the 


Sunday  Times  and  the  Sheffield 
Telegraph,  both  Kemsley  prod¬ 
ucts. 

He  partly  proved  his  point. 
The  Times  had  several  excel¬ 
lently  reproduced  pictures,  some 
that  were  mediocre,  a  few  that 
were  poor.  The  general  quality 
of  the  ones  in  the  Telegraph 
left  much  to  be  desired. 

Bill  was  a  touch  embarrassed. 
“Well,”  he  said,  “I  guess  these 
aren’t  very  good  examples.  I 
picked  the  wrong  editions.  But 
I  still  think  day  after  day  our 
reproduction  is  better.” 

Don’t  Wed  Words 

As  for  picture  layouts,  he 
doesn’t  think  we  are  enter¬ 
prising  enough.  He  believes  we 
don’t  wed  words  with  pictures, 
as  he  claims  they  do  at  home. 

“Over  there,”  he  said,  “pic- 
tui’es  more  often  fit  the  heads 
and  copy.  They  try  to  get  the 
exact  picture  or  art  to  go  with 
the  story.  There’s  a  happy 
marriage.” 

And  on  that  matter  of  selec¬ 
tivity:  “Our  men,”  he  said,  “are 
more  selective.  Editors  in  this 
country  get  many  more  pictures 
to  choose  from.  Maybe  this  is 
bad  for  the  photographer’s 
morale  here. 

“I  mean  that  this  saturation 


BOSTON  CHAPTER,  AANR,  FORMED — Officers  elected  for  the  newly- 
formed  Boston  Chapter,  American  Association  of  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  are  (seated,  left  to  right):  Joseph  G.  Gavin,  Johnson,  Kent, 
Gavin  &  Binding,  Inc.,  president;  Arnold  Hariclow,  Ward-Griffith  Co., 
vicepresident;  (standing):  Robert  E.  Carew,  Story,  Brooks  &  Finlay, 
Inc.,  secretary;  and  Frank  H.  Stevens,  Gilman,  Nicoll  &  Ruthman, 
treasurer. 


tends  to  make  the  American 
cameraman  lax.  He’s  inclined 
to  feel  that  if  he  misses  the 
picture  someone  else  on  hij 
paper  will  get  it.  Over  there, 
there  are  fewer  men  coverinj 
assignments  and  each  knows  he 
has  to  come  up  with  good  pic¬ 
tures. 

“Here,  some  of  the  photof 
raphers  loose-off.  Oh,  you’re  not 
familiar  with  the  expression! 
Sorry.  It  simply  means  they 
over-shoot ;  they  don’t  take  their 
time;  they  just  fire  away. 

“Yes,”  he  smiled,  “I  think  the 
British  are  better  photographers 
because  they  are  more  selective 
and  have  more  imagination.” 

Bill  pulled  his  long  legs  off 
the  desk  and  got  up.  “But  then,”  , 
he  said,  “I  admitted  I’m  preju¬ 
diced.  I  don’t  expect  many  of 
your  chaps  will  agree  with  me." 

• 

TV  Bars  Ads  I 
From  Courts  | 

Washington 

Commercials  are  approved  . 
for  use  in  radio-TV  bro^casts  ^ 
emanating  from  legislative  ' 
meeting  rooms  but  are  barred  i 
from  courtroom  programs  under 
a  code  of  ethics  adopted  by 
board  of  directors  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Broad-  ^ 
casters.  1 

The  Code  will  be  printed  in  1 
a  new  NAB  operational  guide, 
“Broadcasting  the  News.”  The  ] 
publication  is  keynoted  on  the 
principle  that  the  best  way  to 
safeguard  freedoms  of  speech 
and  of  communications  is  to 
exercise  them  with  vigor,  but 
with  decent  respect  for  the 
rights  and  opinions  of  others 
and  for  the  established  pro¬ 
cedures  of  public  agencies. 

‘In  Good  Taste’ 

.Accepted  is  the  fact  that  the 
presiding  official,  or  judge,  can 
establish  enforcible  rules  for 
broadcast  coverage  and  that 
these  mandates  will  be  respect¬ 
ed.  In  the  case  of  legislative 
coverage  commercials  “will  be 
in  good  ’taste  and  clearly  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  news  content 

NAB  has  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  study  editorializing  by 
broadcast  stations.  FCC  hM 
sanctioned  editorials  proviaed 
all  sides  are  given  opportunity 
to  speak  out  on  a  controversial 
question  if  the  station  presents 
any  side. 

“Broadcasting  the  News”  'vM 
written  by  Ed  Ryan,  WTOP, 
Washington,  D.  C.;  Fulton 
Lewis,  WBAL,  Baltimore;  and 
Theodore  Koop,  CBS,  Washing¬ 
ton. 
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Marion,  Ind., 
Papers  Sold 
To  Federated 

Marion,  Ind. 

Federated  Publications  Inc. 
of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  recently 
purchased  the  Chronicle  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
Marion  Chronicle  and  the 
Marion  Leader-Tribune,  The 
deal  also  includes  a  contract  to 
acquire  WMRI  and  WMRI-FM, 
subject  to  approval  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission.  The  transaction  was 
handled  by  Vincent  J.  Manno, 
New  York  broker. 

Robert  B.  Miller,  president  of 
Federated,  said  Gardner  J. 
Thomas  will  remain  publisher 
of  the  Marion  papers  and  he 
was  elected  to  the  Federated 
board  of  directors.  Mr.  Thomas’ 
son,  Richard  B.,  business  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Marion  papers,  was 
named  general  manager  of  the 
Marion  operations. 

Federated  owns  the  Lafayette 
Journal  &  Courier,  the  Lansing 
(Mich.)  State  Journal  and  the 
Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer 
&  News. 


Ethridge  Croup 
Acquires  Fifth  Paper 

MARTINSBinCG,  W.  Va. 

Sale  of  the  Tyler  Star  News 
at  Sistersville  to  Ethridge 
Enterprises,  Inc.,  was  revealed 
at  a  dinner  honoring  Mark 
Ethridge  Jr. 

The  deal  increases  to  five  the 
number  of  papers  now  included 
in  this  new  ehain  of  West 
Virginia  weekly  newspapers 
operated  by  the  new  corpora¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Ethridge  is  a  son  of 
the  publisher  of  the  Louisville, 
Ky.,  newspapers. 

The  Tyler  Star  News  has 
been  operated  by  Adam  C. 
Kelly  under  a  lease  arrange¬ 
ment.  Morris  G.  Shawkey  re¬ 
vealed  that  in  transferring  his 
paper  to  Ethridge  Enterprises 
he  had  acquired  a  block  of  stock 
in  that  corporation. 

«  «  * 

Recent  transactions  in  the 
newspaper  field: 

Larry  Freeman,  editor  of  the 
National  City-Chula  Vista 
(Calif.)  Star-News  and  the  Bay 
Cities  (Calif.)  Press,  sold  his 
interest  in  the  Bay  Cities  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  to  the  corporation 
which  publishes  the  newspapers. 


He  had  been  secretary  of  the 
weekly  newspaper  firm. 

Before  merger  with  the  Star 
in  1954,  Mr.  Freeman  published 
the  National  City  News  and  the 
San  Ysidro  (Calif.)  Press.  He 
formerly  owned  the  Delano 
(Calif.)  Record. 

*  *  « 

F.  Ralph  Gervers  and  his 
wife,  Signe,  sold  their  two  week¬ 
ly  newspapers,  the  Ruskin 
Planter  and  the  Port  Tampa- 
Interbay  Beacon,  together  with 
Tampa  Topics  and  Florida  Coast 
to  Coast  magazine  to  Miss  L. 
Gilman  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gervers 
were  active  in  the  publishing 
business  for  nearly  25  years. 

They  will  continue,  in  semi- 
retirement,  in  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  field. 

*  *  * 

Alan  and  Barbara  Thompson 
of  Los  Altos,  Calif.,  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  Lower  Columbia 
Eagle,  weekly  published  at 
Cathlamet,  Wash.,  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Daryl  Howell. 

«  «  * 

A.  H.  Munson,  former  Min¬ 
nesota  newspaperman,  pur¬ 
chased  the  Payette  Valley  Senti¬ 
nel  at  New  Plymouth,  Ida.,  from 
Mrs.  Ethel  Alters  and  her  son. 


Dwaine  Alters,  of  Nyssa,  Ore., 
who  have  been  publishing  the 
paper  since  the  first  of  the  year. 

•  *  « 

The  Naehes  (Wash.)  Yakima 
Valley  News  has  been  merged 
with  the  Miracle  Mile  News, 
published  in  Yakima,  Wash.,  to 
form  the  weekly  Yakima  Valley 
Netvs. 

*  *  * 

Vashon,  Wash. 

The  Islander  News-Record 

and  the  Beachcomber  merged 
recently  following  sale  of  the 
Island  Publishing  Co.  to  the 

Beachcomber  Press  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Salyer. 

«  *  * 

Gerald  and  Donald  Bloom  and 
Mrs.  Rolla  Hook,  publishers  of 
the  Woodbine  (Iowa)  Twiner 
and  the  Logan  (Iowa)  Herald- 
Observer,  have  purchased  the 
ween-ly  La  Plata  (Mo.)  Home 

Press.  The  paper  has  a  circu¬ 

lation  of  1,750. 

*  *  * 

The  weekly  Mebane  (N.  C.) 
Enterprise  has  been  sold  by  the 
C.  S.  Parnell  heirs  to  the  Me¬ 
bane  Enterprise,  Inc.,  principal 
incorporators  of  which  are  G. 
M.  Bullard,  G.  W.  Long  and 
Lee  W.  Settle,  all  of  Mebane. 


“The  loss  of  liberty  in  general  would  soon 
follow  the  suppression  of  the  liberty  of  the  press; 
for  it  is  an  essential  branch  of  liberty,  so 
perhaps  it  is  the  best  preservative  of  the  whole  .  .  . 
no  nation  ancient  or  modern  ever  lost  the 
liberty  of  freely  speaking,  writing,  or  publishing 
their  sentiments,  but  forthwith  lost  their  liberty 
in  general  and  became  slaves.” 

From  John  Peter  Zenger^s  New-York  Weekly  Journal,  November  19,  1733 

The  Zenger  Memorial  in  lower  Manhattan  is  open  daily,  Monday  through  Friday,  10  A.M.< 

4  P.M.,  closed  Sundays  and  holidays.  Admission  is  free.  Entrance:  Old  8ub«Treasury  Building,  18 
Pine  Street,  corner  of  Nassau.  Take  any  subway  to  Wail  Street  station. 
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•SCIENTISTS  SAY: 


Reporters  in  Missile 
Field  Need  Curiosity 

By  Gene  H.  Methvin 


Washington 

Newspaper  reporters  them¬ 
selves  got  some  healthy  criticism 
from  missile  scientists  and  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  at  the  Freedom 
of  Information  panel  during  the 
first  National  Missile  Industry 
Conference  here  recently. 

Dr.  John  Gall,  a  chemical  in¬ 
dustry  scientist,  cracked  that  a 
lot  of  figures  and  data  are  “only 
classified  because  it’s  hard  to 
find  them.” 

“The  bulk  of  people  who  com¬ 
plain  they’ve  been  excluded  from 
infoi-mation  just  haven’t  read 
the  literature  of  the  field. 
They’re  lazy,”  said  Col.  W.  O. 
Davis,  director  of  the  USAF 
Wright  Air  Development  Center 
at  Dayton,  Ohio. 

“In  answer  to  the  plea  for 
education,  the  reporters  must 
first  have  an  active  curiosity,  a 
want  to  know,”  Dr.  Harold 
Wooster,  panel  moderator,  said. 
He  is  with  the  Air  Force’s  Re¬ 
search  and  Development  com¬ 
mand. 

Nuggets  To  Be  Dug  Out 

“One  can  only  stay  awake  so 
many  hours  and  read  so  many 
pages  a  day,”  he  said.  “My  own 
feeling  is  that  there  are  a  few 
nuggets  of  truth  to  be  found  in 
all  the  tons  of  information,  and 
they  can  be  dug  out.” 

He  praised  John  W.  Finney, 
New  York  Times  science  re¬ 
porter,  saying  his  stories  from 
a  recent  testing  project  under 
his  supervision  were  “so  good 
in  detail  they  were  better  than  I 
could  get  through  my  own  chan¬ 
nels.  I  don’t  know  where  he  got 
his  information.” 

He  described  Mr.  Finney  as  a 
reporter  who  knew  nothing 
about  rocket  science  when  as¬ 
signed  to  cover  the  Cape  Cana¬ 
veral  launchings.  “He  mastered 
the  popular  literature  on  the 
subject,  and  became  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  expert  of  the  Cana¬ 
veral  Club,”  Dr.  Wooster  said. 

Joseph  Rowland,  director  of 
the  Martin  Aircraft  Company’s 
information  program,  said,  “The 
old  platitude  that  ‘every  right 
involves  a  corresponding  respon¬ 
sibility’  has  a  lively  and  solid 
application  to  this  topic.  Have 
we  tried  to  encourage  a  hard 
core  of  writers  who  understand 
the  esoteric  principles  of  rockets 
to  put  news  events  in  perspec- 
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tive  and  tell  the  public  what 
they  mean?” 

On  the  Reperter’s  Side 

Mr.  Finney  deplored  the  spec¬ 
ulation  that  followed  the  launch¬ 
ings  of  Russia’s  Sputniks  as  to 
how  much  thrust  was  required 
to  get  them  up. 

“A  reporter  could  select  his 
source  and  get  any  estimate  he 
wanted,”  he  said.  “It’s  not  serv¬ 
ing  the  public  interest  to  have 
so  much  information  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  press.  It  creates  confusion 
about  the  status  of  our  own 
program.  Some  way  to  get  more 
genei'al  background  information 
into  the  minds  of  the  press  is 
needed  so  when  a  news  break 
comes,  newsmen  can  interpret 
it  properly.  No  one,  in  military 
or  industry,  is  geared  to  ‘edu¬ 
cate’  the  reporter.” 

But,  he  added,  the  flow  of  in¬ 
formation  from  the  Department 
of  Defense  is  “really  not  too 
bad.” 

In  Defense  of  Defense 

“In  few  other  departments  or 
Congressional  committees  do  you 
find  such  a  deep  seated  desire  to 
find  the  information  and  answer 
your  questions.  We’ve  got  to  get 
over  the  attitude  of  criticizing 
the  Department  of  Defense  and 
try  to  work  on  our  own  to  in¬ 
crease  this  freedom  and  flow  of 
information. 

“The  term  ‘release’  is  one  word 
that  stands  in  the  way  of  free¬ 
dom  of  information  more  than 
anything  else.  Reporters  are 
often  stumped  when  they  go  to 
someone  who  tells  them  they 
haven’t  a  release  on  the  subject 
yet.  The  reporters  are  caught 
up  in  a  pattern.  And  then  when 
a  good  reporter  breaks  a  story, 
you  find  colonels  in  the  Penta¬ 
gon  rushing  in  the  halls  scream¬ 
ing,  ‘Who  in  the  world  put  out 
this  release?’  It  shows  a  com¬ 
plete  lack  of  understanding  of 
how  a  good  reporter  works.” 

• 

To  N.  Y.  in  ’61 

Directors  of  International 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  voted  to  hold  the  1961 
ICMA  convention  in  New  York 
City.  New  Orleans  and  Mon¬ 
treal  were  previously  chosen  as 
the  1959  and  1960  convention 
cities. 


Moss 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


H.  H.  McCormick,  San  Marino 
Tribune,  vicechairman  and  Clar¬ 
ence  A.  Burley,  Menlo  Park  Re¬ 
corder,  secretary-treasurer. 

Warrant  Coverage 

The  nation’s  10,000,000  stock¬ 
holders  warrant  improved  news¬ 
paper  coverage  of  business  and 
financial  news,  W.  G.  Paul, 
president,  Los  Angeles  division 
of  the  Pacific  Stock  Exchange, 
declared. 

This  10%  segment  of  news¬ 
paper  readers  is  amplified  by 
those  eager  for  information 
from  corporations  and  busi¬ 
nesses  for  which  they  work,  he 
suggested. 

This  field  can  be  filled  best 
by  the  newspaper,  but  it  has 
largely  been  abandoned  to  the 
weekly  magazines,  he  charged. 

Business  Readership 

Use  of  business  reports  has 
developed  front  page  as  well  as 
financial  page  stories  of  high 
interest  in  San  Diego,  reported 
Irvine  Reynolds,  chief  economist, 
Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co. 
This  is  especially  true  of  re¬ 
ports  from  the  aviation  indus¬ 
try  in  that  city  where  70%  of 
the  workers  are  in  plane  and 
missile  plants. 

Vital  Fight 

In  the  employe  recruiting 
field,  newspapers  face  a  vital 
fight  for  talent  that  could  mean 
life  or  death  for  individual 
properties,  warned  A.  L.  Hig¬ 
ginbotham,  president,  Nevada 
State  Press  Association. 

“Publishers  are  not  alert  to 
this  shortage,”  he  declared. 
“Surveys  show  the  need  will 
sharpen  as  members  of  present 
staffs  age  and  as  today’s  jour¬ 
nalism  crops  dwindle  or  acceler¬ 
ate  their  move  into  non-news- 
paper  fields.” 

Survey  Reported 

A  survey  brought  replies  from 
89  newspapers  which  showed 
80%  of  these  newspapers  were 
building  their  supply  of  future 
staffers  from  part-time  student 
reporters,  Robert  D.  Funk, 
Santa  Monica  Outlook,  reported. 

Most  papers  in  California  are 
without  job-training  programs, 
H.  H.  Everett,  Glendale  News- 
Press,  reported.  Charles  Katz- 
man.  University  of  California 
at  Ix)S  Angeles,  said  80%  of 
that  school’s  graduates  go  on 
newspaper  staffs.  The  total 
would  be  100%  if  the  right  jobs 
were  open,  he  declared. 
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Hagen  Urges 
Selectivity  in 
Space  Reports 

Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

The  press  must  realize  that 
failures  in  tests  in  our  space 
program  do  not  mean  failure 
of  the  pi-ogram,  John  P.  Hagen, 
director  of  project  Vanguard, 
told  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Virginia  Press  Association  last 
week. 

Dr.  Hagen  said  the  press 
needs  to  understand  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  scientific  tests  and  then 
be  “truly  selective  in  describing 
the  tests  and  discussing  the 
meaning  of  the  results.” 

N'ol  Really  Failures 

Referring  to  the  problems  en¬ 
countered  in  putting  a  satellite 
in  orbit,  Hagen  warned  that 
“seeming  failure  will  occur 
again  and  again.  But,”  he  said, 
“they  are  not  really  failures  for 
they  yield  the  necessary  infor¬ 
mation  to  improve  design  so 
that  the  mission  can  be  at¬ 
tained.” 

Members  of  the  VPA  elected 
Charles  H.  Hamilton,  managing 
editor  of  the  Richmond  Newt 
Leader,  president  to  succeed 
Paul  W.  Manns,  Bowling  Green 
publisher. 

Three  of  four  VPA  annual 
awards  for  large  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  were  won  by  Richmond 
newspapers. 

Firsl-place  Awards 

First-place  awards  for  ex¬ 
cellence  of  front  page  and  ex¬ 
cellence  of  press  work  went  to 
the  Times-Dispatch,  while  the 
News  Leader  won  a  first-place 
award  for  excellence  of  general 
makeup.  The  fourth  top  award 
went  to  the  Norfolk  Virginian- 
Pilot  for  excellence  of  display 
advertising. 

Other  first-place  award  win¬ 
ners  were:  Front  page:  Dan¬ 
ville  Register,  Waynesboro 
News-Virginian,  Ashland  Her¬ 
ald-Progress,  Blackstone  Cour¬ 
ier-Record  and  Southside  Vir¬ 
ginia  News. 

General  makeup :  Charlottes¬ 
ville  Daily  Progress,  Winchester 
Evening  Star,  Ashland  Herald- 
Progress,  Tidewater  News,  and 
Tidewater  Review. 

Display  advertising:  Char¬ 
lottesville  Daily  Progress, 
Waynesboro  New  s-Virginian, 
Loudoun  Times-Mirror,  Alta¬ 
vista  Journal  and  Abingdon 
Joumal-Virginian. 

Press  work:  Petersburg  Prog¬ 
ress-Index  and  Covington  Vir¬ 
ginian. 
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‘Controlled’ 
Papers  Turn 
To  Audit  Plan 

Los  Angeles 
Controlled  circulation  papers 
claiming'  a  total  California  dis¬ 
tribution  in  excess  of  1,340,000 
have  subscribed  to  an  audit  plan 
to  verify  their  circulations. 

The  movement  caps  the  up¬ 
surge  of  controlled  circulation 
papers  which  is  especially  pro¬ 
nounced  in  Southern  California. 
Its  center  is  in  Los  Angeles 
County. 

The  latest  list  of  subscribers 
issued  by  Verified  Audit  Circu¬ 
lation  Company  here  shows  a 
total  of  68.  This  compares  writh 
30  signatories  at  the  first  sign¬ 
up  meeting  on  March  20. 

Of  these,  65  are  in  Los 
Angeles  County.  They  seek  to 
establish  their  claims  to  a  dis¬ 
tribution  in  excess  of  a  million 
weekly.  Some  of  these  papers 
have  equally  large  distribution 
twice  or  thrice  a  week. 

28  Audits  Ready 

The  first  audit  to  be  released 
is  that  of  the  Van  Nuyu  News 
and  Valley  Green  Sheet.  The 
report  shows  a  “total  average 
qualified  circulation  per  issue” 
of  105,405  for  the  three  months 
ended  March  31.  In  addition  is 
620  “other  circulation”  to  ad¬ 
vertisers,  agencies,  etc. 

The  audit  shows  36,324  volun¬ 
tary  paid,  351  subscriptions  and 
640  newstand  sales  for  a  total 
paid  of  37,315.  Individual  copies 
sell  for  5c  each.  The  monthly 
price  is  50c  for  triweekly  issues 
on  Sunday,  Tuesday  and  Thurs¬ 
day. 

The  News  has  long  been  an 
exponent  of  paid  distribution 
now  gaining  increased  favor 
among  the  weeklies.  This  move 
has  just  jumped  to  the  San 
Francisco  area,  where  the  Prog¬ 
ress  papers  issued  in  two  dis¬ 
tricts  have  adopted  the  fee 
system. 

Distribution  of  the  Progress 
papers  includes  every  district 
of  San  Francisco  and  the  total 
now  being  subjected  to  audit  is 
close  to  180,000. 

Nearly  16  per  cent  of  the 
paid  for  their  papers 
the  first  month  the  pay  plan  was 
introduced  in  the  two  districts, 
Renry  J.  Budde,  publisher,  said, 
fhis  result  was  despite  20 
years  of  free  distribution,  he 
observed. 

The  move  for  distribution 
verification  and  for  greater 
recognition  of  the  neighborhood 
newspapers  has  developed  im- 
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pressively  within  the  past  four 
years. 

Daily  to  a  Weekly 

The  trend  was  accentuated 
when  the  Burlingame  Advance, 
a  daily  for  decades  shifted  into 
free  distribution  on  the  San 
Francisco  Peninsula.  In  token 
of  the  Van  Nuys  News  example, 
it  is  now  called  the  Advance 
and  Green  Sheet. 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  has  refused  membership  to 
the  controlled  circulation 
papers. 

Bert  J.  Abraham,  publisher 
of  the  Bellflower  Herald  Enter¬ 
prise,  proposed  an  ABC-type  of 
audit  before  a  meeting  of  the 
California  Circulation  Mana¬ 
gers  Association.  Mr.  Abraham 
is  now  president  of  the  CNPA, 
the  first  publisher  of  a  con¬ 
trolled  circulation  paper  to  win 
that  post. 

The  grroup  then  turned  to 
VAC,  established  here  origin¬ 
ally  to  audit  trade  publications 
with  controlled  circulations.  The 
publisher  members  on  VAC’s 
10-man  board  of  directors  are 
C.  Deane  Funk,  Gerald  T.  Deal, 
Oran  W.  Asa  and  Maurice 
Markham. 

Two  of  the  Los  Angeles  pub¬ 
lishing  companies  held  member¬ 
ship  in  both  ABC  and  VAC.  The 
San  Gabriel  Valley  Newspapers 
Inc.  and  the  Santa  Monica  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  have  subscribed  to 
new  service  for  their  weekly 
affiliates. 

The  three  controlled  papers 
published  by  the  Santa  Monica 
organization  circulate  generally 
in  the  area  just  outside  the 
Santa  Monica  Outlook’s  city 
zone,  explains  Deane  Funk  of 
the  VAC  directorate. 

The  weeklies  which  were 
merged  two  years  ago  to  fonn 
the  San  Gabriel  Valley  Daily 
Tribune  still  print  neighborhood 
editions  weekly.  Hence  the  in¬ 
terest  in  VAC. 

Publishing  Firm 
Selling  Radio  Station 

Washington 

Gore  Publishing  Co.,  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
(Fla.)  News  and  owner-licensee 
of  radio  station  wftl  in  that 
city,  has  asked  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  for 
authority  to  dispose  of  the  radio 
properties  to  a  local  corporation 
for  a  consideration  of  $100,000. 

The  publishing  company, 
which  gave  the  original  cost  of 
the  radio  station  as  $111,500 
and  estimated  replacement  value 
at  double  that  figure,  said  it  has 
“concluded  that  its  present  and 
other  commitments  make  it  de¬ 
sirable  to  dispose  of  the  station.” 
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expected,  a  radio  and  television 
studio  seized  upon  the  idea  as 
the  basis  of  a  highly  popular 
show. 

(5)  ‘THE  GOLDEN  SEV¬ 
EN”  GAME 

This  game,  a  weekly  feature 
in  one  of  the  largest  dailies  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Rhineland,  is  a 
sort  of  Germanic  variant  upon 
the  well-known  American 
“Keno”  game.  All  contestants 
are  required  to  do  is  to  scram¬ 
ble  the  seven  digits  from  1 
through  7,  and  submit,  as  their 
answers,  whatever  re-arrange¬ 
ments  they  happen  upon.  There 
is  a  weekly  drawing,  and  the 
winners  are  those  lucky  indi¬ 
viduals  who  have  placed  the 
seven  digits  in  precisely  the 
same  order  as  the  numbered 
pellets  are  taken  from  the  dravr- 
ing  bowl. 

'The  deceptive  simplicity  of 
this  game  attracts  a  very  wide 
participation,  but  is  very  rare 
that  the  newspaper  has  to  make 
its  promised  substantial  rewards 
to  more  than  two  to  three  of  the 
contestants. 

For  continued  interest,  the 
paper  also  runs  a  somewhat 
easier  daily  contest,  in  which 
there  are  involved  only  four, 
five  or  six  digits  instead  of  the 
“golden”  seven. 

(6)  ELECTORAL  CONTEST 

In  Belgium,  prior  to  the  elec¬ 
tions  on  June  1,  the  leading 
Brussels  newspaper  organized  a 
prize  contest  among  its  readers 
for  the  most  accurate  predic¬ 
tion  of  election  results.  Contes¬ 
tants  were  invited  to  give  their 
advance  estimates  in  answer  to 
the  following  group  of  queries: 

(1)  Number  of  voters  regis¬ 
tered. 

(2)  Total  number  of  votes 
cast. 

(3)  Highest  number  of  votes 
received  by  a  candidate  for 
Senate. 

(4)  Highest  number  for  a 
House  of  Representatives’  can¬ 
didate. 

(5)  Totals  for  each  of  the 
participating  parties.  (In  Bel¬ 
gium,  these  parties  include  the 
Socialist,  Liberal,  and  Com¬ 
munist). 

Subordinate  questions  upon 
which  the  contestants  may  have, 
if  they  wished,  submitted  their 
guesses,  include  queries  as  to 
the  total  vote  in  each  province: 
Anvers,  Flandre,  Brabant,  etc., 
and  estimates  as  to  distribution 
among  parties  in  each  province. 

Each  reader-contestant  was 
permitted  to  file  as  many  differ¬ 
ent  answers  as  he  wanted.  There 


were  175  prizes,  ranging  from 
500  francs  up  to  50,000  francs, 
for  a  grand  total  of  200,000 
francs. 

Every  day  the  paper  pub¬ 
lished  statistical  and  other  data 
upon  previous  elections,  to 
guide  the  readers  in  forming 
their  conclusions,  and  urged 
that  all  contestants  carefully 
study  these  statistics  and  the 
accompanying  analytic  articles. 
Thereby  this  journal  not  only 
promoted  circulation,  but  offered 
a  genuine  public  service  in  the 
creation  of  informed  interest  as 
to  political  affairs.  An  ap¬ 
pended,  optional  question  upon 
which  a  contestant  could  also 
have  voiced  his  opinion  was: 
“Does  the  average  voter  cast 
his  ballot  for  the  Party,  or  for 
the  best-qualified  candidate?” 

In  this  election  year  in  the 
United  States,  a  modified  ver¬ 
sion  of  this  Belgian  contest, 
might  quite  feasibly  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  our  own  country. 

Contest  prizes  abroad  are 
frequently  rather  different  from 
those  offered  here.  For  instance, 
we  do  not  recall  ever  having 
seen  in  the  United  States  the 
awards  offered  by  a  certain 
West  German  paper:  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  house-rent  for  periods 
of  three,  six,  or  twelve  months. 
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Suburbia  Today  Is 
Name  of  New  Mag 

Chicago 

Suburbia  Today  will  be  the 
name  of  new  colorgravure  sup¬ 
plement  recently  announced  by 
Leonard  S.  Davidow,  publisher 
of  Family  Weekly  and  president 
of  Suburbia  Publishing  Corp. 
(E&P,  April  26,  page  14). 

The  name  previously  an¬ 
nounced,  Suburbia,  was  unsuit¬ 
able  because  of  prior  use  and 
registration  in  the  publishing 
field,  Mr.  Davidow  explained. 
The  first  monthly  issue  of  Sub¬ 
urbia  Today  is  scheduled  for 
January,  1959. 

“It  will  be  distributed  by 
selected  community  newspapers 
in  the  residential  suburbs  of 
America’s  top  metropolitan 
markets,  and  1,000,000  circula¬ 
tion  is  guaranteed  for  the  first 
issues,”  said  Mr.  Davidow. 

Papers  Merge 

Barberton,  Ohio 

The  Barberton  Herald  and 
the  Canal  Fulton  Shopper  have 
consolidated  into  the  Herald. 
Curtis  G.  White,  who  edited  the 
Barberton  paper,  is  the  editor 
of  the  Herald.  Ken  Markham, 
former  owner  of  the  Canal 
Fulton  paper,  is  the  advertising 
manager  of  the  new  paper. 
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In  lull  periods  some  of  the 
operators  take  turns  as  proof¬ 
readers. 

The  saving  which  TTS  affords 
in  the  matter  of  composing 
room  space  was  emphasized  by 
several  delegates  in  floor  dis¬ 
cussion.  Harold  Hoots,  director 
of  production  for  the  Decatur 
(Ill.)  Herald  and  Review,  also 
contributed  some  evidence  to  the 
production  economies  of  a  TTS 
shop.  He  brought  out  that  one 
advantage  in  his  situation  is  the 
management  policy  of  few  edi¬ 
tions.  “We  don’t  have  very 
many  makeovers,”  he  said,  and 
there  was  a  chorus  of  “How- 
lucky  you  are!” 

‘Cold  Type’  Promises  Saving 

The  promise  of  production 
savings  with  photocomposition 
was  contained  in  a  report  by 
George  Kunz  of  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune  after  R.  D.  Allen 
of  the  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot 
Ledger  gave  a  review  of  ad¬ 
vances  being  made  in  the  whole 
field,  with  Photon,  Fotosetter, 
Linofilm,  Monophoto  and  ATF 
Phototypesetter.  The  principal 
improvements,  Mr.  Allen  noted, 
are  coming  in  the  engraving 
and  makeup  processes. 

For  those  who  have  been  con¬ 
templating  radical  departures 
from  conventional  printing 
methods  Mr.  Allen  had  a  note 
of  disappointment,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  duPont  photo¬ 
polymer  plate,  designed  for  di¬ 
rect  printing,  will  not  be  avail¬ 
able  until  some  time  in  1960, 
instead  of  next  year. 

Mr.  Kunz  related  the  in¬ 
creased  use  of  Fotosetters  at  the 
South  Bend  Tribune  in  the  past 
five  years.  A  gradual  change¬ 
over  is  taking  place  in  the  me¬ 
chanical  department  as  much  of 
the  old  hot  metal  equipment  is 
replaced  and  manpower  shifts 
from  the  composing  room  to  the 
engraving  shop.  With  three 
photocomposing  machines  about 
83  percent  of  all  local  advertis¬ 
ing  is  processed  without  use  of 
hot  metal  slugs.  This  has  run 
as  much  as  27,000  column  inches 
in  a  w-eek. 

I./ess  Stereo  Shop  Work 

A  fourth  Fotosetter  is  being 
installed  but,  Mr.  Kunz  said,  it 
is  figured  that  the  eight-man 
day  force  in  the  engraving  shop 
will  be  able  to  keep  pace  with 
the  output  since  the  fast-etch 
machines  for  zinc  plates  are 
handled  at  the  rate  of  three  full 
flats  per  hour  per  man. 

Use  of  a  large  number  of 
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The  number  of  regular  situ¬ 
ations  in  the  hot-metal  ad  alley 
has  been  cut  to  seven  w-ith  one 
man  on  a  material  machine, 
while  the  number  of  day  and 
night  situations  in  the  photo¬ 
composition  room  has  gone  up 
to  29,  Mr.  Kunz  said.  Five  of 
seven  composing  machines  in 
the  ad  alley  have  been  sold  and 
the  inventory  of  type  metal  has 
been  reduced  by  25  tons. 

Where  it  used  to  require  13 
hours  to  produce  a  retail  page 
ad,  according  to  the  Tribune’s 
system  of  cost  calculation,  it 
now  takes  nine  hours.  This 
four-hour  saving  actually  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  cost  of  increases  in 
other  departments  of  the  cold- 
type  operation,  and  Mr.  Kunz 
concluded,  real  production  sav¬ 
ings  are  apparent. 

Monophoto  Accomplishment 

In  a  demonstration  at  its  ex¬ 
hibit  booth,  Lanston  Monotype 
Co.  showed  plainly  how  its  Mon¬ 
ophoto  film  typesetting  system 
can  effect  a  saving  in  space  as 
compared  with  type  set  on  line¬ 
casting  machines.  Joseph  Quig¬ 
ley  of  Lanston  had  a  sample 
page  from  a  newspaper’s  roto¬ 
gravure  magazine  reset,  letter 
for  letter,  line  for  line,  on  Mono¬ 
photo,  then  had  the  same  copy 
reset  in  the  Monotype  manner 
which  closes  up  considerable 
white  space.  There  was  an  ap¬ 
parent  difference  of  four  col¬ 
umn  inches  of  condensation  on 
the  three-column  page. 

“Cold  type”  specialists  ex¬ 
pressed  enthusiasm  for  a  new¬ 
comer  to  their  field  of  equip¬ 
ment.  Kenro  Graphics,  Inc.  in¬ 
troduced  a  “Vertical  18”  cam¬ 
era  which  has  a  prismatic  head 
specially  adaptable  to  the  needs 
of  paste-up  techniques — enlarge¬ 
ment  of  type  from  normal  key¬ 
board  setting,  reverses,  screened 
type  matter,  proofs  and  re¬ 
sizing  of  copy. 
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Wisconsin  Journal 
Starts  Farm  Section 

Madison,  Wis. 

The  Sunday  Wisconsin  State 
Journal  will  publish  a  monthly 
farm  supplement,  called  Wis¬ 
consin  Farm  News,  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  Sunday  each  month,  begin¬ 
ning  Aug.  10,  it  was  announced 
by  Don  Anderson,  publisher. 

The  tabloid  section  will  be 
edited  by  Robert  C.  Bjorklund, 
farm  editor. 


Bear  Mountain,  N.  Y. 

The  Sherman  Adams  story 
has  given  James  C.  Hagerty, 
President  Eisenhower’s  press 
secretary,  one  of  the  four  tough¬ 
est  periods  he  has  had  since 
he  went  to  work  at  the  White 
House,  he  told  the  New  York 
State  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  here. 

“Adams  is  a  man  of  honesty, 
integrity  and  a  great  little  guy,” 
asserted  Mr.  Hagerty.  It  had 
been  disclosed  earlier  in  the 
week  in  Washington  that  Mr. 
Adams  accepted  free  vacation 
hotel  accommodations. 

The  other  difficult  periods 
listed  by  the  Presidential  press 
secretary  were  the  first  three 
weeks  after  the  President’s 
heart  attack,  the  two  national 
political  campaigns  and  the  sum¬ 
mit  meeting  at  Geneva  where  it 
was  necessary  to  deal  with  re¬ 
porters  of  many  nations. 

Mr.  Hagerty’s  audience  in¬ 
cluded  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
mentioned  as  Republican  candi¬ 
date  for  Governor  of  New  York. 
At  another  session,  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  incumbent.  Gov.  Averell 
Harriman,  reviewed  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  his  administra¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Hagerty  predicted  that 
future  newsmen  will  need  more 
training  in  economics,  science 
and  foreign  languages. 

The  John  Peter  Zenger  plaque 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Hagerty 
“in  recognition  of  his  services  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  of  the  press 
and  the  peoples’  right  to  know.” 

Baker  Elected 

Norman  R.  Baker,  Nyack 
Journal-News,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  State 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 
Cy.  B.  King,  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express,  was  named  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  Benjamin  H.  Carroll, 
White  Plains  Reporter-Dispatch, 
was  elected  secretary-treasurer. 
Mr.  Baker  succeeds  Thomas  J. 
Berrigan,  Niagara  Falls  Ga¬ 
zette.  Elected  to  the  board  of 
directors  were  Sam  H.  Day,  New 
York  Journal- American,  and 
Fred  G.  Eaton,  Saratoga 
Springs  Saratogian. 

Emerson  Foote  of  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.,  and  Fred  Palmer 
of  Earl  Newsom  &  Co.  discussed 
ways  in  which  newspapers  can 
promote  their  services  to  better 
advantage. 

The  society  decided  to  set  up 
a  committee  to  study  methods 
for  better  promotion  of  news¬ 
papers.  It  will  be  headed  by  J. 


Leonard  Gorman,  Syracuse 
Post-Standard, 

The  board  decided  for  the 
next  winter  meeting  to  be  held 
Feb.  3  and  4  in  New  York  City 
at  the  same  time  the  New  Yoii 
State  Publishers  Association 
meets  there  in  order  that  a  joint 
meeting  may  be  held  by  the 
two  organizations. 

Makeup  of  editorial  pages 
was  discussed  by  a  panel  made 
up  of  David  H.  Beetle,  Albany 
Knickerbocker  New  s;  Oxie 
Reichler,  Yonkers  Herald-States¬ 
man;  Clark  Morrison  III,  Os¬ 
wego  Palladium-Times ;  Maurice 
Herbert,  Newburgh  News. 

Investigative  reporting  was 
discussed  by  Sam  H.  Day,  New 
York  Journal-American;  Gilbert 
P.  Smith,  Utica  Observer-Dis¬ 
patch;  Leonard  G.  Feldmann, 
Buffalo  Courier-Express,  and 
Robert  G.  Fichenberg,  Albany 
Knickerbocker  News. 

• 

Blatline  Heads 
Oregon  Publishers 

Corvallis,  Ore. 

Philip  N.  Bladine,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  McMinnville 
Daily  News-Register,  was  named 
president  of  the  Oregon  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  at 
its  71st  annual  convention  here 
June  20-22. 

He  succeeds  C.  L.  McKinley, 
Junction  City  Times,  and  moves 
up  from  the  vicepresidency  he 
has  held  for  the  past  year.  He 
is  the  son  of  the  late  Lars  E. 
Bladine,  long-time  Iowa  dailies 
publisher  and  later  publisher  of 
the  weekly  McMinnville  Tele¬ 
phone-Register,  which  Philip 
and  his  later  brother.  Jack  B. 
Bladine,  combined  with  another 
weekly  and  turned  into  a  daily 
five  years  ago. 

Frank  Jenkins,  publisher  of 
the  Klamath  Falls  Herald  and 
News,  was  presented  with  the 
1958  Amos  E.  Voorhies  award 
for  his  service  as  a  “one-man 
industrial  committee  for  south¬ 
ern  Oregon.” 


Comics  Get  New  Chore 
Whittier,  Calif- 
Vacation  time  finds  comic 
characters  doing  an  added  chore. 
The  Whittier  News  uses  on^ 
column  drawings  of  its  comic 
characters  to  illustrate  copy 
suggesting  that  the  entire  News 
comics  family  go  along  on  vaca¬ 
tions. 
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CIRCULATION 


ABC  Auditor  Frowns 
On  ‘Fishing  Trips’ 


deposit  against  costs  of  the  in 
vestigations  are  determined. 


we  can  tell,  on  intangible  ac¬ 
cusations  are  far  out  of  pro- 


“The  circulation  manager  portion  to  those  which  are 
wrote  back  after  reading  the  finally  submitted  to  a  special 
rules,  we  do  not  feel  we  should  investigation  committee. 


be  required  to  post  a  deposit  “I’ve  tried  to  figure  out  why 
which  we  may  stand  to  lose,  there  should  be  an  increase  in 
Why  should  we  pay  for  the  requests  for  outside  investiga- 
special  investigation?  In  view  tions  at  this  particular  time.  I 
of  the  ample  information  sup-  can  only  assume  that  it  is  tied  in 
plied  by  us,  it  seems  evident  that  directly  with  the  economic  di- 
this  special  investigation  is  a  mate  —  the  fierce  competition 
Bureau  obligation.”  between  publications  for  adver- 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Publishers  and  their  circula-  “Regardless  of  the  publisher’s  Bureau  obligation.”  between  publications  for  adver- 

tion  managers  were  cautioned  return  policy,  it  is  the  respon-  j-gpiy  ^e  pointed  out  that  tising  linage, 

not  to  be  too  quick  to  accuse  sibility  of  the  newspaper  and  its  rules  and  bylaws  relating  to  i’  j  p  ■ 

their  cross-town  competitor  with  circulation  department  to  ac-  reaudits  and/or  special  invest!-  **  ressure 

gross  violation  of  Audit  Bureau  curately  determine  the  number  gations  were  never  intended  as  “Many  of  you  are  under 
of  Circulations’  rules  in  the  of  unsold  copies  in  the  hands  of  means  for  one  publisher  to  pressure  to  produce  bigger  cir- 

heat  of  the  present-day  battle  their  dealers.  All  leftover,  harass  his  competitor.  Such  in-  culations.  Circulation,  after  all, 

for  a  greater  share  of  adver-  damaged,  and  unsold  copies  vestigations  cause  the  Bureau  is  the  basic  commodity  that  your 

Users’  dollars.  should  be  deducted  from  paid  incur  substantial  costs  which  paper  has  to  sell  to  any  poten- 

1  This  warning  was  voiced  by  circulation  in  addition  to  those  might  not  be  warranted.  tial  advertiser.  It  is  conceivable, 

Charles  B.  Hibbard,  assistant  copies  classified  as  returns.  therefore,  that  under  such  pres- 


should  be  deducted  from  paid  incur  substantial  costs  which  paper  has  to  sell  to  any  poten- 


chief  auditor  of  ABC,  in  ad-  “As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  no 
dressing  the  Kansas  City  con-  concern  of  the  Bureau  if  a 


might  not  be  warranted.  tial  advertiser.  It  is  conceivable, 

,  ,  .  .  therefore,  that  under  such  pres- 

w  ithhold  Action  ggj^g  circulation  managers 

“In  his  last  letter,  the  circula-  might  run  the  risk  of  violating 


Withhold  Action 


vention  of  International  Circu-  dealer  is  forced  to  pay  for  copies  tion  manager  said  that  he  had  ABC  bylaws  and  rules, 
lation  Managers  Association.  of  a  newspaper  that  he  does  not  decided  to  withhold  further  “But,  I  wonder  if  many  of 


Welcomes  Comments 


sell  as  long  as  such  copies  are  action  until  he  examined  the  these  complaints  aren’t  actually 


claimed  as  paid  circulation 

“I  don’t  want  to  be  quoted  as  in  Publisher’s  Statements. 


circulation  claims  made  in  his 
competitor’s  March  31  Pub¬ 


saying  that  the  Bureau  does  not  “\Ve  asked  the  corresponding  lisher’s  Statement.  The  regu- 


an  attempt  to  use  ABC  as  a 
negative  selling  tool.  Instead  of 
using  ABC  as  a  positive  and 


appreciate  the  critical  com-  circulation  manager  what  action  larly  scheduled  audit  in  this  forceful  selling  tool  in  the  fight 

ments  of  one  publication  to-  hg  felt,  in  view  of  this  infor-  particular  instance  has  been  ^or  more  advertising  linage, 

wards  its  competition,”  said  mation,  was  desirable  from  his  made  since  this  last  letter.  The  aren’t  some  ^  newspapers  at- 

Mr.  Hibbard.  “We  welcome  such  standpoint,  and  whether  or  not  results  of  the  auditor’s  inspec-  tempting  to  justify  their  own 

comments  from  conscientious  had  any  additional  evidence  tion  leaves  no  reason  for  us  to  oversight  by  trying  to  under¬ 
persons  who  have  more  than  a  fo  substantiate  his  criticism. —  suspect  the  newspaper,  against  mine  efforts  of  competitors? 


hunch  to  go  on.  What  I  do  not  This  chap  replied  with  the  whom  the  charge  was  intended. 


like  is  the  type  of  criticism  following 
which  is  intended  to  send  the 


of  any  untrue  statements. 
“Watchdog  comments  sup- 


"intii  IS  iiiienueu  lo  seim  inc  “Thank  you  for  your  letter.  watcnaog  comments  sup- 
Bureau  on  a  ‘fishing  expedition,’  ^  believe  our  emnloves  to  be  Po^ed  with  real  reason,  and 
purely  in  the  hope  that  such  trusted  and  that  their  findings  substantiating  evidence,  are  in¬ 
harassment  will  give  your  paper  completely  honest.  In  your  ^^erent  checks  in  the  Bureau’s 


Your  Paper  Late? 

Blame  It  on  Bears 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Eastern  North  Carolina  sub¬ 


temporary  competitive  ad-  jitter  you  failed  to  indicate  procedures.  I  would  not  for  a  scribers  receiving  their  Greens- 
j  ...I  what ’actions  the  Bureau  plans  moment  suggest  than  any  of  boro  Dai’/y  News  hours  late  can 

Jr.  Hibbard  cited,  as  ex-  complaint.  May  >’o«*  believes  he  has  a  blame  it  on  a  bad  case  of  the 


ample,  how  one  newspaper  had 
accused  its  competitor  of  taking  niail’’” 
the  lead  in  circulation  by  “load¬ 
ing”  dealers  with  unsold  copies,  « 

whereas  the  accusing  paper’s 
policy  was  fully  returnable  to  “We 
all  dealers.  Mr.  Hibbard  ex-  rei 
plained;  audit 


we  hear  from  you  by  return  legitimate  complaint,  and^  who  bears. 


Special  In^-eMigalion 


“We  answered  by  saying  that  '  tain  National  Park, 

the  regularly  scheduled  annual  number  of  com-  From  June  1  to  about  Labor 

audit  would  l^gin  on  both  pj^ints  —  the  number  of  de-  Day  tourists  in  the  park  block 

papers  within  fiye  weeks  and  niands,  if  you  will,  on  the  highways  to  watch  the  bears, 

that  the  auditor  would  check  Bureau  to  instigate  special  in-  That  goofs  up  schedules  of 


feels  he  has  real  substantiating  For  two  weeks  the  papers 
evidence,  refrain  from  bringing  have  been  late  east  of  Raleigh, 
the  situation  to  the  Bureau’s  and  the  reason  is  200  miles  west 
attention.  In  fact,  I  urge  you  to  of  Greensboro  in  Smoky  Moun- 


the  regularly  scheduled  annual  ^^^ber  of  com- 


No  Violation 


audit  wouH  begin  on  both  -  the  number  of  de¬ 
papers  within  fiye  weeks  and  if  ^il,^  on  the 


“We  answered  this  letter  by  the  complaint  insofar  as  vestigations  has  risen  in  recent  buses,  which  transport  the  Daily 

lying  that  the  mere  fact  Possible  from  an  internal  book  months.  And  the  number  of  News  east  of  Greensboro  and 


Appraisals 


Negotiations 


saying  that  the  mere  fact  Possible  from  an  internal  book  months.  And  the  number  of  News  ei 
dealers  have  unsold  copies  on  We  suggested  that  if  he  these  which  are  based,  so  far  as  Raleigh, 

their  premises  is  no  violation  of  thinking  in  terms  of  an 

Bureau  rules.  It  is  possible  that  ex  ernal  check,  the  Bureau  s  - 

the  copies  seen  by  the  trusted  covered  special  investiga-  ^ ^  / 

circulation  department  men  ^'ons.  These  yules,  we  pointed  l^OnflCientlCli 
were  rejected  retums-retums  provide  that  the  publica-  J 

over  and  above  those  allowed  by  tion  requesting  a  special  investi- 

the  publisher.  It  is  also  possible  ^^^lon  must  forward  supporting  •  NegOtiatlOl 

that  these  dealers  report  their  evidence  clearly  indicating  the 

total  unsold  copies  to  the  pub-  request  is  warranted.  •  AppraiSalS 

lisher,  and  that  all  unsold  copies  “Following  receipt  of  the  sup-  r 

are  deducted  from  paid  circula-  porting  evidence,  a  special  in- 

tion.  The  dealers  might  actually  vestigating  committee  is  ap-  NeWSDaD6r.  Radio  &  TgIovI 

only  be  returning  to  the  news-  pointed  by  the  ABC  Board  “  r 

paper  that  percentage  of  their  Chairman.  This  committee, 

unsold  draw  for  which  they  meeting  with  the  managing  di-  Rf.AflKRTIRN  &  ( 

Will  receive  credit.  Those  copies  rector,  advises  on  whether  or  u  x-i 

over  and  above  the  allowable  uot  a  special  investigation  shall  WatMngton,  0.  C.  Atlanta 

ret™,  might  then  he  diepoeed  be  made,  and  fixes  and  deter- 

py  the  dealer  in  a  manner  by  mines  the  teims  and  conditions  Wathincioo  Building  Hmiey  Building 

which  he  may  salvage  a  few  under  which  it  shall  be  made.  STeriing  3  «4i  jAckion  s-is:* 

dollars  of  his  loss.  At  this  time  the  amount  of  the  _ 

editor  3c  publisher  for  June  28,  1958 


Financing 


Newspaper,  Radio  &  Television  Properties 

BLACKBURN  &  COMPANY 


Wofhlngton,  0.  C.  Atlanta 

JAMES  W.  BI.ACKBURX  STANLEY  WHITAKER 


JACK  V.  HARVEY 
W'afhingtoo  Building 
STrrIing  3-4341 


CI.IFEORD  B.  MARSHALL 
Hraley  Building 
JAckfan  5-1574 


Chicago 
H.  W.  CASSII.L 
WTLUAM  B.  RYAN 
333  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
EToancial  6-6460 


Mauldin 

{Continued  from  page  62) 


Lewis  Breaks 
Tough  Story 


Within  10  years  Mr.  Fitz¬ 
patrick  had  developed  his  char¬ 
acteristic  style  and  had  begun 
to  acquire  a  national  reputation. 
He  continued  art  studies  at 
Washington  University.  In  the 
1920s  he  spent  several  vacation 
periods  filling  in  on  the  New 
York  World.  Collier’s  later  com¬ 
missioned  him  to  do  a  weekly 
cartoon  in  addition  to  his  work 
for  the  P-D. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  won  his  first 
Pulitzer  prize  in  1926,  his  sec¬ 
ond  in  1955.  The  latter  was 
given  nominally  for  a  cartoon 
warning  against  war  in  Indo¬ 
china,  but  essentially  for  a  life¬ 
time  of  distinguished  work.  In 
1954  he  won  the  Sidney  Hillman 
Foundation  award.  Last  April 
he  received  the  University  of 
Missouri  journalism  award  with 
a  citation  as  “one  of  the  most 
forceful  cartoonist  of  all  time.” 

On  the  occasion  of  the  P-D’s 
100th  anniversary  in  1947,  the 
newspaper  published  a  volume 
of  163  Fitzpatrick  cartoons.  The 
collection  was  expanded  several 
years  later  and  published  com¬ 
mercially  by  Simon  and  Schuster 
under  the  title  of  “As  I  Saw  It.” 
His  work  was  in  demand  for 
one-man  shows  in  Chicago,  New 
York  and  Washington. 

In  his  P-D  career,  Mr.  Fitz¬ 
patrick  and  his  editor  differed 
politically  in  two  presidential 
campaigns.  When  the  P-D  sup¬ 
ported  Landon  in  1936  and 
Dewey  in  1948,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
found  subjects  other  than  the 
presidential  campaign  to  draw 
about.  After  the  1936  campaign, 
the  late  Joseph  Pulitzer  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  cartoonist’s  con¬ 
tract,  that  he  would  draw  no 
cartoons  against  his  convictions. 

Mr.  Mauldin,  winner  of  a 
Pulitzer  prize  in  1945  for  his 
wartime  cartoons  of  Willie  and 
Joe,  is  moving  his  family  to  St. 
Louis  from  New  York.  Before 
coming  to  the  P-D  he  was  doing 
freelance  cartooning. 

• 

20th  Year  Marked 
By  Merged  Paper 

Michigan  City,  Ind. 
The  20th  anniversary  of  the 
consolidation  of  the  Michigan 
City  News  and  Evening  Dis¬ 
patch  was  obseiwed  June  5  by 
the  News-Dispatch. 

A  front  page  story  and  edi¬ 
torial  called  attention  to  num¬ 
erous  awards  received  by  the 
combined  paper  and  General 
Manager  R.  C.  Averitt  re¬ 
ported  that  the  payroll  had  in¬ 
creased  in  20  years  from  46  to 
56  fulltime  employees. 
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The  Murphy-Galindez  exclu¬ 
sive  which  bi’oke  in  the  New 
York  Times  last  Monday  was 
“kicking  around”  for  several 
weeks  before  reporter  Anthony 
Lewis  broke  it,  but  a  Justice 
Department  spokesman  said  em¬ 
phatically  there  was  no  “leak.” 

Jesus  de  Galindez,  a  political 
exile  from  Generalissimo  Rafael 
Trujillo’s  Dominican  Republic, 


tion  in  the  building  when  it  The  picturesque  building, 
IK.&  remodeled  in  1948  after  the  which  is  topped  by  four  huge 

Jotimal  moved  to  its  present  clocks  in  an  ornate  tower,  w»s 

ry  three-block-long  plant  alongside  built  specially  for  Journal  use 

the  Willamette  River  close  to  in  1911  by  C.  S.  Jackson,  founder 

Washington  the  downtown  area.  of  the  daily. 


classifiei^^ection 

tenefit  from  our  Vast  ^ewspoper  Audience 


exile  from  Generalissimo  Rafael  ANNOUNCEMENTS  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Trujillo’s  Dominican  Republic,  _ ISetrspaper  Broken _ ;  Huhlirntions  For  Sale 

disappeared  early  in  1956,  re-  ^  HANDLE  only  proven  properties  FABULOUS  DAILY  OPPORTUNm 
Dortedlv  flown  out  of  the  United  «n  flourishing  mid-west.  Herman  Koch.  ;  in  Chart  Area  2  (Shore).  CouW  be  o- 


portedly  flown  out  of  the  United  «n  flourishing  mid-west.  Herman  Koch.  ;  in  CSiart  Area  2  (Shore).  Could  be  o- 
L,  .  V.,T  2923  Virginia  St..  Sioux  City.  Iowa.  I  cellent  chain  oiieration.  Tired  publuber 

States  in  a  plane  piloteu  oy  iS  y  |  of  Grade  A  Weekly  seeks  retiremen; 

Gerald  Murphy,  Mr.  Lewis,  a  Established  1914.  ’  Newspapers  bought  •T""-  No  hurry  to  sell,  so  no  ssemi. 
Pulitzer  prize-winninit  news-  I  K  “ 

man,  b,-ourtt  to  lisht  this  week  I  STS.  ,  SX"'’  ‘ 

a  memo  book  in  which  Murphy,  i  Will  not  haggle.  NEWSPAPER  SERV-  _ 

who  died  later  in  the  Dominican  i  BnL^idg^^.'^Auin?^.^  '  PuMications  W  anted 

Republic,  had  entered  significant  j  WBSTiaiN  NEWSPAPEPS  j  I  SEVERAL  buyers  for  r<xi 

nnmps  and  dates  Galindez  in-  '  Joseph  A.  Snyder.  12163  W.  Wash-  '  f^tiblish^  weekliM.  Have  from  IjW 

names  ana  dates,  uaiinaez  in  Boulevard.  Los  Angeles  66.  I  ‘o  *20.000  to  pay  down.  T.  E.  Johnw, 

eluded.  Calif.  Day  or  Nite  Phone:  EX  1-5238.  ;  Broker.  Newfield.  N.  Y.  Phone  4,,,‘ 


WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS  I  *  HAVE  several  buyers  for  ita< 
Joseph  A.  Snyder.  12163  W\  Wash-  '  f^tiBlish^  weekliM.  Have  from  I54M 
ington  Boulevard.  Los  Angeles  66.  |  ^ 

CaliL  Day  or  Nite  Phone:  EX  1-5238.  ;  Broker.  Newfield.  N.  Y.  Phone  4ii,« 
★  ★  WE  are  not  as  much  interested  in  |  Buuness  Opportuniliei 


if  ir  WE  are  not  as  much  interested  in 
Course  of  (^ue^liuning  sales  as  in  satisfaction.  Stypes,  Roun¬ 

tree  &  Co.,  623  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 

Mr.  Lewis  discovered  the  ex-  cjsco  5,  CalifonU^ _  _ _ 

:ence  of  the  records  in  the 


istence  of  the  records  in  the  '^DaiV  NewsS 
course  of  questioning  at  the  W^H.  Glover  <3o.. 


Ventura.  Calif. 


GHANA 

Advertise  in  the  newspaper  with  u 
Independent  Outlook. 

i  ^  ^  w  THE  GHANA  DAILY  MAIL 

Justice  Department.  He  also  SALES-PimCI^S^  handled  with  dis-  .  ,  ,  Overseas  Press  Annul 

,  J  wi.  i.  wu  i.  •  1  cretion.  Write  Publishers  Service,  P.O.  overseas  rress  annul 

learned  that  the  material  was  Box  3132.  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
the  property  of  the  Murphy  Tiffl  DIAX.  agency  „ 

fnniilv  and  that  thp  B'nvernment  “America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker"  *  Distributing  Co..  LtJ., 

tanilly  and  tnat  tne  government  Jg  ^averly,  Detroit.  Mich.  TO.  5-5864.  street,  London.  %.  1. 

claimed  only  custody  awaiting  i  NOT  the  down  payment  that 

disposition.  The  newsman,  who  buys  the  newspaper— it’s  the  person-  NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

won  his  Pulitzer  Prize  for  work  u*  why"we*iMSt  on  persona’!*  ronuJrt  i  _ Features  Wanted 

in  1954  on  clearing  up  an  ex-  “''inK-  aofvpy  I  UP  TO  *100 

traordinary  security  case  (the  bo.x_192  Mt.  Pleasant.  Mich.  I 

victim  was  reinstated  in  his  gov-  l  we  match  the  buyer  to  a  California  I  p  .  . - F  W«.p« 

ernment  job) ,  sought  out  Rep.  9’^  Ariz^a  newspaper  property  where  1  - rrmtmg  roiaerj_ - 

/-.i  1  A  TV  i.  e  '  he  can  be  suece.ssful  and  happy.  We  in-  |  vFW— t  naire  nrintimr  nrice 

Charles  O.  Porter  of  Oregon.  ,  vite  your  inquiries.  Gabbert  &  Hanrock.  bI  Mtimator  37 

Mr.  Porter  had  interested  him-  Arlington  Ave.,  River-  experience.  Letter-press  or  offi^et. 

self  in  the  case  because  the  Mur-  '  c®i.fornia. - ^ ^ -  Money  Wk  i^is.  w  h  r.um^ 

phys  are  constituents.  He  nh-  ^eu,spaper  Appraisers _  ,  44  N.  W.  M.icleay.  Portland  10.  0 


'  Associates,  3709  Arlington  Ave.,  River- 
I  side,  California. 

I  ISewspaper  Appraisers 


experience.  Letter-press  or  offset.  *7.51. 
Money  back  basis.  W.  H.  FiUmsunw. 
44  N.  W.  Macleay,  Portland  10,  Oregon- 


tained  a  written  release  permit-  NEWSP.^ER  v^^UATiONS 
..  XT  T  •  .  •  J  Tax  and  all  other  punxiees 

ting  Mr.  Lewis  to  examine  and  Over  145  valuations  made 
photostat  the  files.  Dailies  from  coast  to  coa-st 

i  •  1  1  J  I.  •  Experienced  court  witness 

Ine  material  had  been  in  |  Complete  reports  submitted 
state  Department  custody,  late-  '  „  a.  s.  van  benttiuysen 

,  ,  ,  J  1  i,  t-.tVt  j  *'16  Ocean  Avenue.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

ly  was  held  by  the  FBI,  and  - 1 -  ■■ 

finally  came  to  rest  in  the  Se-  j  Publications  For  Sale 

curity  Division  of  the  Depart-  IF  you  have  been  considering  the  pur-  I 
i.  e  1  .■  Tz.  1  1  '  chase  of  a  western  weekly  or  daily  ' 

ment  of  Justice.  It  clearly  was  anywhere  in  the  United  States  see  us 
not  the  property  of  federal  '  first  l  We  offer  an  outetanding  list  of  ; 
.  ,  f  ,  profitable  properties  in  every  price  and 


agencies  to  dispose  of,  or  ex-  Jjros.-*  class. 

hibit,  but  when  Mr.  Lewis  ques-  JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIA’TES 

tioned,  its  existence  and  the  6.3^i*HoUywo^‘^'Bivd., 

family’s  exclusive  rights  to  it  _ Hollywood  28,  California _ 

came  out  The  newsman  simnlv  EASTERN  WBEICLIES— With 
tame  ou^t.  i  ne  newsman  simpiy  payments  of  *10,000  to 

took  it  from  that  point,  jto.ooo.  puBLiSHBats  service 

P.O.  Box  3132.  Greensboro.  N.C. 

•  EASTERN  NEBRASKA  WEEKLY  IN 

strong  exclusive  field,  $45,000  with 
CJIo  INeWSpappr  ^15,000  down.  Bailey-Krehblel,  Box  88, 

Building  Is  Sold  Vi^inia' county-seat  weekly. 

100  years  old.  No  other  newspaper  and 
Portland,  Ore.  no  other  job  plant  in  entire  county  of 
20,000  plus.  Gross  last  year  J58.000:  net 
bale  of  the  12-Stoiy  Jackson  month  just  dosed  after  seller’s  salary 
Tower  building,  for  37  years  of  $7,000  as  Publisher  and  Manager, 
the  home  and  printing  plant  of  ^'o  '?o"°  uoTooo^^ 
the  Oregon  Joui'naU  took  place  !  town  98%  Caucasian.  Format:  8  col- 
June  20  to  Thaddeus  B.  Bruno,  !  c'LXtiTn  3,1^  Tlioo" 


Old  Newspaper 
Building  Is  Sold 


I  Advertising  Rates  j 

CLASSIFIED 

Line  Rates  Each  Consecutive  I 

Insertion  i 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ( Payable  »» 

order)  4  times  @  50c  per  line  W*  i 
insertion;  3  times  @  55c:  2  «  6*'  | 

1  @  65c.  Add  20c  for  Box  Senice  | 
JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supih  | 

of  printed  employment  application  for*  j 

by  sending  self-addressed  6c  stanpie  . 

envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Dept  | 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS-  ! 

4  times  @  95c  per  line  each  msertiia. 

3  times  @  Sl.OO;  2  times  *1®;  i 

I  1  @  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  zw  f| 

for  Box  Service. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  A^ 
VERTISING,  Wednesday,  2  .P^  I 

Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbrevuiw 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  ^  [ 

holders’  identities  held  in  strict  cee  f 

fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  E*™'  J 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  ai 
copy.  \ 

DISPLAY  RATES  ^ 

Aoate  1  6  13  26  -i 


OA  4^^  I  umns,  zi  incnes,  iiyj  ems,  iz  u>  lo 

June  20  to  Thaddeus  B.  Bruno,  pages.  Circulation  3.1^  at  $3.00.  Three- 
realtor  and  broker,  and  his  par-  i  machine  plant.  Major  stock  intereet 
ents.  B.  A.  and  Julia  Bruno.  |  SiSiV S.“Sol.'‘” 
The  Bruno  family  owns  the  I  absolute  control  for  *27,000:  nice  terms. 
Bruno  Photo  studio,  flmi  which  '  ’iSS' KuiS" 


Agate 

1 

6 

13 

Lines 

Time 

Times 

Times 

564 

$510 

$430 

$405 

282 

290 

240 

228 

141 

165 

140 

128 

70 

105 

95 

84 

35 

62 

54 

48 

moved  into  a  ground  floor  loca-  1  N.  Y. 


ed'^^t  Is^oooi.^'^’or  |  Editor  &  Publisher 

..’SiTriSSd-'o;;  1  >"•  li—  . . .  V. «.  -■  ’• 

others.  Binghamton,  j  Phon*  BRyant  9-3052  _ 

EDITOR  6C  PUBLISHER  for  June  28,  195« 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLI^ 


UTTLE  CHIEF  and  many  haOTy 
bciTai  make  heap  Kood  ccmic  strip. 
Write  Box  2103,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ Roller  Grinding _ 

“  GEO.  C.  LOVELOCK 
Specializing  in 
Rubber-Roller  Grinding 
43  HofTman  Blvd. 

East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Tel.  OR.  6-3344  MUrdock  6-3209 

Prenn  Enfcineerit 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
63-59  Frankfort  Street 
New  York  38.  N.  Y. 
_ BArday  7-9775  _ 

UPECO,  INC. 

SPECIALIZING  m  DUPLEX 
AND  OTHER  FLATBED  WEBS. 

WE  MOVE  AND  ERECT  ANYWHERE 
Box  356.  Lyndhurst.  N.  J. 
PHONE  GENEVA  8-3744 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Complete  Plants _ 

WATCH 

NEXT  WEEK'S  E&P  j 

for  j 

COMPLETE  Mechanical  | 

Plant  Equipment 

TAMPA  TIMES  i 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  | 

_ Composing  Room _ ' 

THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles— 384.50  to  397.50,  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  Sales 
Company,  113  West  Market  Street, 
Elkin,  North  Carolina. _ 

ONE  Font  8  pt.  Intertype  #1  with 
lite  italic. 

.  fPUR  Font  8  pt.  Regal  #2  with 
bold 

NWE  Font  6%  pt.  Regal  #2  with 
bold 

ONE  Font  5%  pt.  Regal  #2  with 
Italic. 

Illinois  State  Journal  and  Register 
_ Springfield.  Illinois.  j 

LUDLOW  MATRIX  CABINET  with  14 
t*<es  and  space  drawer:  11  fonts  of 
mats  including  14  pt.,  18  pt.,  24  pt. 
Caslon  Bold;  24  pt.,  30  pt..  36  pt., 

42  pt.,  48  pt.,  CSieltenham  ^Id ;  18  pt., 

-4  pt.,  36  pt.,  Cheltenham  Bold  &- 
wnded  plus  100  spaces.  Perfect  condi¬ 
tion.  3425.00.  Lynn  Daily  livening  Item, 
Lynn,  Mass. — Mr.  Murphy, 

ISetcitprint _ 

-NEWSPRINT  —  All  Sizea. 
BEHRENS  PULP  &  PAPER  CO. 

70  B.  45  St.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y. 
NEWSPRINT 

BUYING  — SELLING 

BUNGE  PULP  &  PAPER  CO. 

4^  W.  45  St.  N.Y.  36.  JU  2-4830;  2-6178 

Photoengraving _ 

SELLING  OUT 
ENGRAVING 
EQUIPMENT 

AutxvHerika  camera 
9i»  Auto-Herika  camera 

oool.  —  r^RLAlOK  power  test  press 
•  23_P  VANDERCOOK  power  proof 
press 

o.  219  VANDBRCOCkK  hand  test  press  I 
equipped.  Many  other  en- 

turner  printing 
'machinery.  INC. 

Chicago  5.  Illinois. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  f 


presses  for  sale 

DUPLEX  Metropolitan  Newspaper  Unit 
Typo  64  page  Rotary  Press.  4  Units 
and  1  double  folder.  21%*’  cut  off. 
Available  with  Pony  Auta(>late,  3  ton 
gas  pot,  and  35  chai^M.  conveyor  for 
overhead  paper  loading  and  paper 
conveyor. 


HOB  24  page  Rotary  Presa.  3  deck 
single  width,  21%’’  cut  off.  A.C. 
Motors,  controls  and  stations.  Electric 
Paper  Hoist  attached.  21  chases,  Hoe 
mat  roller,  Hoe  3600  furnace  (electric). 
Hand  box.  Pump.  Hoe  tail  cutter.  Hoe 
curved  plate  shaver,  and  Hoe  finishing 
block.  Also  drip  color  ink  fountains. 

THESE  machines  want  a  new  home. 
Priced  for  quick  sale.  Can  be  run 
and  are  available  immediately.  Don’t 
wait,  contact  us  now. 

RICHARDSON  SOVDE  CO.. 
INC. 

700  South  4th  Street 
Minneapolis  16,  Minnesota 
FEderal  6-1116 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room  \ 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY  | 
and  priced  for  quick  disposition,  i 

7  UNIT  GOSS— 223/4"  I 

High  Speed-Low  Constructed  Arch  Type  ' 
Units.  Double  Folder  with  Balloon  For-  ' 
mere  and  C-H  Conveyor.  Cline  3  Arm  i 
Reels  and  Tensions.  Trackage  and  , 
Turntables.  j 

Located:  DETROTT  FREE  PRESS. 

6  UNIT  scon— 23-9/16"  ! 

2  Double  Folders  with  C-H  Conveyors.  ' 
2  AC  Drives.  Portable  Color  Fountidns.  , 
on  Substructure  with  Roil  Arm  Brack¬ 


ets. 

Located : 
JOURNAL 


KNOXVILLE 


16-PAGE  TUBULAR 

Complete  with  all  equipment,  mat 
roller,  router,  Sta-Hi  former,  chases, 
etc. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Idaho 

^SiT.ooOjYS 

48  Pg.  Hoe  Press 

DRIVE  and  starting  motors,  control 
panel,  pair  of  folders,  conveyor.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Contact  Philip  H. 
Young,  Dispatch,  York.  Pa. 

8^P AGE  FLATBED  PRESSES 


DUPLEX.  Model  E 
Located:  MONONGAHBLA,  PA. 

3  DUPLEX.  Model  AB 
Located:  SANFORD,  N.  C. 

SUFFERN.  N.  Y. 
WOODLAND,  CAUF.  : 

I  GOSS  COMET  ' 

I  Located:  DONOHA,  PA. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  I 

6q^^4^St; _ N.  Y.  17— OX  7-4590  ! 

TWO-UNIT  SCXyPT  rotary  press,  32- 
page  capacity,  22%-inch  cut-off.  Stereo¬ 
typing  equipment  optional.  Formerly  | 
at  Dallas  Times-Herald.  Twin  unit  now  . 
may  be  seen  operating  in  Freeport, 
Texas.  Real  bargain.  Inquire  The  Bay- 
town  Sun,  Baytown,  Texas. 

^-UNIT  "GO^ ROTARY 
Serial  No.  1305 

4  UNITS  on  floor  with  2  Units  .super¬ 
imposed  for  R.O.P.  color.  3  units  have 
color  cylinders.  23-9/16”  cut-off.  Two 
double  folders,  A.C.  drive  available. 
Mechanical  condition  above  average. 
Available  now. 

Inland  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

422  West  8th.  Kansas  City  6.  Mo.  1 
PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  25.  40, 
50.  60.  75.  100.  150  H.P.  A.  C.  George  | 
C.  Oxford.  Box  903,  Boise.  Idaho.  | 

BOSTON” GLOBE  "  j 
HOE  PRESSES 

2— OCTUPLE  Presses  (1937-1932) 

2 — DOUBLE  Sextuple  Presses 
1— OCTUPLE  Press 
ALL  Steel  Cylinder,  Roller  Bearing 
Unit-s  with  Hoe  Patent  Ink  Pumps, 
Double  Folders  with  C-H  Conveyors, 

I  3  Arm  Reels  with  Automatic  Tensions, 
Portable  (3olor  Fountains. 

I  PRICED  FOR  QUICK  SALE 
ONE  YEAR  FOR  REMOVAL 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.  N.  Y.  17— OX  7-4590 

for  June  28,  1958 


6  UNIT  SCOTT— 223/4"  | 

Double  Folder  with  OH  Conveyor,  Ex-  ! 
tra  Color  Fountain.  3  Arm  R^ls  and  1 
Automatic  Tensions.  Trackage  and 
Turntables. 

(XIMPLETE  STEREO-7  ton  Kemp  Pot. 
Double  Junior  Vacuum  Autoplatee, 
Auto-shaver,  Router.  Stahl  Master,  ■ 

Located :  DETROIT  1 

3  UNIT  HOE— 223/4" 

Steel  Cylinder-Roller  Bearing  Units. 
Double  Folder,  End  Feed  with  Jones 
Automatic  Tensions.  AC  Drive 

Located:  PERTH  AMBOY  (N.  J.) 
NEWS 

3  UNIT  SCOTT— 23-9/16" 

1  Unit  Reversible  with  2  extra  Color  ! 
Couples.  Double  Folder,  End  Feed,  AC 
Drive 

Located:  PORTSMOUTH  (Va.)  STAR 

Goss  Quad  Straightline — 2l'/2  " 
16/32  page  4  Deck-Single  Width.  AC 
Drive.  Compensators  for  Color.  Stereo. 
Located:  NEWPORT  NEWS.  VA. 

1  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

'  60  E.  42  St. _ N.  Y.  17— OX  7-4590 

I  USED  #1  Miehle  automatic  cylinder 
press  w/croes  feeder,  standard  ddivery. 
complete  with  two  sets  rollers,  two 
chairs,  plus  gas  burner,  DC  motor. 
Good  price.  Contact  Jowers,  Green¬ 
wood  ^0257,  or  716  Corcoran  Avenue, 
i  Santa  Cruz.  California. 


HOE  24-PAGE  PRESS 

STRAIGHTUNE  3  deck.  2  Plate  wide. 
Singlewidth  22%"  cut-off.  Complete 
stereotype  including  Mat  Roller  and 
Sta-Hi  mat  former.  Available  now. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 


SINGLE  WIDTH  4-deck  Goss  of  32 
pages  capacity,  23  9/16th8  cut-off  in¬ 
cluding  upperformer,  portable  color 
fountains,  drive  and  control  panel.  An 
excellent  printer.  May  be  seen  in  daily 
operation.  Available  late  this  year. 
Priced  at  $35,000.  Beckley  Newspapers. 
Berkley,  West  Virginia. _ 

PRESSES  FOR  SALE 

DUPLEX  4  unit  Double  Width  Arch 
Type  Newspaper  Press  No.  N366  with 
Double  Folder,  A.  C.  Motor  and  drive 
with  Standby  Motor.  Roll  stands  with 
Power  RoU  Uft,  22%"  cut  off. 

AVAILABLE  early  1959  with  1  Pony 
Autoplate  and  Pneumatic  Pump  Vac¬ 
uum  Back  and  Water  Cooled  Arch. 
1  Kemp  6  ton  gas  fired  Metal  Pot.  68 
chases. 

MAY  be  seen  in  operation  by  appoint¬ 
ment. 

RICHARDSON  SOVDE  CO.. 
INC. 

700  South  4th  Street 
Minneapolis  16.  Minnesota 
f^eral  5-1115 


MAUHINKRY  and  SITFPI-IES 


Pr*»s*  Room 


AVAILABLE  NOW 
4  UNIT  GOSS— 2234” 

32-64  PAGE.  Arch  Type  Units,  Dou¬ 
ble  Folder,  Balloon  Formers,  Color 
Hump.  Reverse  Unit.  Portable  Color 
Fountains,  C-H  Conveyor,  AC  Drive, 
End  Feed.  Motorized  Hoists. 

Located:  SAN  BERNARDINO 

(CALIF.)  SUN. 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

16-PAGE.  2  to  1,  No.  226,  22%"  cut¬ 
off,  30  H.P.  GE  drive,  portable  ink 
fountain,  metal  pot  and  pump,  com- 
plete  stereo. 

I  24-PAGE.  2  to  1.  No.  254.  22%  ”  cut¬ 
off,  60  H.P.  GE  drive,  balloon  former, 

I  2  portable  ink  fountains,  metal  pot  and 
!  pump,  complete  stereo. 

1  Located:  POMONA  (CALIF.)  PROG¬ 
RESS  BULLETIN. 

WILL  dismantle,  truck  with  our  own 
!  equipment  and  erect  complete  in  your 
I  plant. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  NEWSPAPER 
11164  Saticoy  St. 

Sun  Valley,  Calif.  ERECTORS 

POplar  5-0610 

duplex”  16  pag^  tubular  press  2/1 
with  color  printing  facilities  and 
stereotype  machinery.  GOSS  16/32 
rotary  press  4  deck  single  width.  GOSS 
I  3  unit  24/48  page  press  22%  cutoff, 
i  Inquire  John  Griffiths  Co.  Inc.,  415 
!  Lexinfirton  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

20  PAGE— 2  to  1— %  and  %  Folder 
Located :  SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 

16  PAGE— 1  to  1  „ 

Located:  KEARNEY.  NEB. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

^E.  42  St.  N^Y.  l 7— 0X^-4690 

158  FOOT  Jeffrey  paper  roll  conveyor- 
Width  20%".  pitch  25°.  2-15  HP  AC 

motors. 

HILL-Curtis  Trim-O-Saw 
HOE  Tail  Cutter  21  %” 

HOE  Magazine  Press— 32  pages— 
product  11"  X  15%". 

APEX  PRINTING  MACHINERY 
CO.,  INC. 

I  210  Elizabeth  St. 

I  New  York  12 

I  Worth  6-0070 _ 

_ Stereotype _ 

WOOD 

COLOR  PLATE 
PRE-REGISTER  MACHINE 
22%" — AC— Like  new. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

_ Wanted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.  N.  Y.  17— OX  7-4590 

GOSS  or  DUPLEX  flatbed,  Ludlows, 
Linos,  Plants.  Tompkins  Equipment 
Co.,  712  S.  Clark.  Chicago  5,  III. 

LUDLOWS,  Linos,  Intertypcs,  mats. 

MIDWEST  MATRIX  MART  Inc. 

633  Plymouth  Court.  (Jiicago  5,  Ill. 

WANTED :  8-page  Duplex  or  Goss 
flat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when 
available.  Northern  Machine  Works, 
323  N.  4th  St.,  Phile.  6,  Pa. _ 

Newspaper  Prea”es.  Linotypes 
Ludlows,  Elrods,  Mats 
(^mplete  Plants 

GENERAL  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT 
5708  N.W.  2nd  Ave.,  Miami  37,  Fla. 

WILL  Buy  for  Cash.  Omplete  Plants, 
also  Individual  Machinea  and  Equip¬ 
ment — anywhere  in  U.S.A. _ _ 

PRINTGRAPT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  i 


Wanted  to  Itur  I 


WANTED 

HEAVY  DUTY  MAT  ROLLERS 
60.  60.  or  75  HP  TWO-MOTOR  PRESS 
DRIVES  WITH  CONTROL  PANEL. 
This  equipment  is  needed  immediately 
for  Rota^  press  installations  we  are 
making.  Call  or  write 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
COMPANY 

422  West  8th  Kansas  City  5,  Mo 

Phone:  Harrison  1—636.6 _ 

PONY  AUTOPLATE  with  vacuum 
back  for  23  9/16th  cut-off.  Must  be  in 
good  workable  condition.  Please  quote 
price.  Berkley  Newspapers,  Berkley, 
West  Virginia. 

_ HEf.P  WANTED _ 

_ Administrative _ 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  Wanted  for 
profitable  non-metropolitan  daily  paper. 
Should  have  well  rounded  experience 
in  production  and  management  phases 
of  the  business,  including  accounting 
and  finance.  Chart  Area  3.  Replies 
confidential. 

Box  2717.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FOR  A  NEW  VENTURE: 

Quality  weekly  to  be  launched  this 
fall  in  large,  lovely  growing  Jersey 
suburb  40  minutes  from  New  York 
needs  fast-moving  Business-Advertising 
Manager,  strongest  in  display  field. 
Prefer  25-35  age.  Nominal  investment 
preferred  but  not  mandatory.  Ideal  for 
man  willing  to  take  intelligent  risk  to 
gain  fruitful  rewards.  Box  2718,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  WANTED 
By  Absentee  Owner 
For  small  dally  In  Chart  Area  II 

MUST  be  experienced  in  small 
daily  or  large  weekly  manage¬ 
ment:  capable  of  forceful  edi¬ 
torial  writing:  familiar  with 
advertising,  job  printing  and 
backshop  problems.  Must  be 
capable  of  community  leader¬ 
ship  as  independent  publisher. 

INTBIREST  in  property  will  be 
made  available.  Go^  pay. 
Chance  to  be  your  own  boss. 
Opportunity  of  a  lifetime. 
Send  full  information,  includ¬ 
ing  references  with  first  letter. 
Write  Box  2708,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED _ 


Circulation _ 


SUPERVISOR  FOR  display  advertising  sales-  I  WE’RE  looking  for  a  capabis  ID. 

AtMiiT  /^aDDICDC  man  —  permanent,  (H>portunity-filled  around  newsman  who  can  split  kg 

AUULI  OAKKItKb  ixisltion  open  on  prize-winning  after-  day  between  wire  editing  and  genttl 

EXPERIENCED  man  to  supervise  es-  noon  daily.  We  seek  a  young  hustler,  |  assignment  work,  including  frequestl; 
tablished  compact  motor  routes  in  city  competent  with  copy  and  layout,  ex-  some  photography.  Some  experiene*  d» 
and  suburban  area.  Exceptionally  go^  perienced  in  seliing  and  servicing.  Con-  sirable.  Small  daily,  pleasant  towi 
opportunity  for  advancement  and  high  genial,  professional  staff,  modern  plant,  1  Write  or  wire,  giving  personal  dtti. 

earnings  for  the  right  man.  Send  com-  clean,  prosperous,  one-paper  community.  |  past  work  and  desired  salary.  Media 

piete  information  about  yourself  to  We  pay  top  wages  with  merit  raises.  Daily  Journal-Register,  Medina,  N.  I. 

Rnv  tRSl  Editor  &  Publisher.  Prefer  family  man  who  wants  to  “stay  ,  r-  i  t. 

Box  -831.  Editor  j  yoUNG.  aggrMslve  General  Re^rte 

Clnixified  Advertisine  training,  experience,  background  to  i  J®*'  *7,  I?  *  j  u ® 

Classified  Advertising -  Kankakee,  Illinois,  Daily  Journal.  ;  Western  New  York  state  daily.  Wnti 


HELP  WANTED 


liisfday  Advertising 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


Box  2831.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 


Write  or  wire,  giving  personal  dtti. 
past  work  and  desired  salary.  Media 
Daily  Journal-Register,  Medina,  N.  I. 


Classified  Advertising -  Kankak^,*  IlUnl^s  DaiV  Western  New  York  state  daily.  Writ. 

,  „ _ complete  backfirround  and  referenea 

EXPERIENCE  young  inan  for  No.  2  western  WASHINGTON  daily  has  Box  2738,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

1*  of  a  opening  for  aggressive,  promotion-  I  FREE 

”ap"dl^  glowing  morning  daily  and  ‘ 

Zml  un  wtth  goSd  sali  and  promotion  S9  E.  Madison,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


must  be  able  to  sell,  supervise  and  upporiuniiy  lor  aavancemeni.  ^nu  |  conditions.  Bill  McKee  Birch  Penonoe:, 

^me  up  with  g^  r'“d“anc‘’emrt‘^  anrLTe.^' WrU^  B^x  ^  E^  Madison.  Chicago.  Illinois - 

Ideas.  9pportunity  for  advancernem  <m  2826.  Editor  &  Publisher.  AWARD-WINNING,  semi-weekiy  neit!. 

merit,  .deal  living  conditions  m  C^art - - - - - jg  5^^  cireu,ation.  nrrdi 

Area  4.  Salary  plus  incentive  inclu^  YOUNG  WEEKLY  in  fast-growing,  sports  and  general  news  reporter.  Dr>f: 

ing  profit-sharing  healthful,  interesting  region  of  south-  exempt.  Salary  commensurate  witli 


pension  plan,  ^nd  letter  and  resume  |  Arizona  requires  advertising-news  ability,  experience.  Modern  air-condi- 

to  Box  .(05.  Editor  &  Fublis^n _ manager.  Modest  salary  with  commis-  ;  tion^  office.  Paid  vacations,  hoiids;<: 

ENERGETIC  YOUNG  classified  or  dis-  gion  to  start,  with  promising  potential,  life,  medical,  hospital  sickness  and 

play  man  to  take  over  the  reigns  m  Will  sell  part-interest  if  desired.  Box  cident  insurance.  Just  across  river  from 

Classified  Manager  on  8,000  daily  in  2817,  Editor  &  Publisher.  St.  Louis.  Missouri.  Reply  in  full. 


growing  city  in  the  great  Southwest. 
Must  be  the  get-ahead  type  for  e  fine 
organization  of  11  papers.  Box  2815,  I 
Editor  &  Publisher.  i 

Display  Advertising _  i 

AD  MANAGER  —  Outstanding  oppor-  1 


2817,  Editor  &  Publisher.  St.  Louis.  Missouri.  Reply  in  full. 

^  Granite  City.  Illinois,  Press-Record. 

_ I'-flitorial _  CONNECTICUT  WEEKLY  stresinr 

CLUB  EDITOR  for  top-notch  daily  live  news,  features,  and  pictures  iwb 
newspaper  in  one  of  California’s  most  reporter.  Should  know  fund^mUli. 
attractive  cities.  Must  be  good  writer.  Reply  by  letter  only  to  JamM  E.  Pettr- 
personable,  able  to  get  along  well  with  1  The  Plainville  Nevs. 

public  and  co-workers,  and  good  all-  ]  Plainville,  Connecticut.  _ 


tunity  for  experienced  capable  man  J  round  newspaper  woinan.  Age:  eariy  I  EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for 
with  ability  to  sell,  layout,  write  good  i  °r  mid-SOs  preferred.  Box  27-9,  Editor  Southern  California  daily  near  Los 
copy,  direct  staff  Chart  Area  6  daily.  &  Publisher. _  i  Angeles.  Ideal  city,  progressive  paper. 

firrasss,"  '  iNTERMouNTAm 

aw“aits  ^irtt^^man^  OpeiT'NowT’^^x  '  to°o^rate*Tma1ier’'^y*bureaus.  Give  REPORTER  for  county  seat  daily  in 
*  PnWi?her  deUils.  Box  2713,  Editor  &  Pub-  fast-growing  area  of  California.  M- 

2742,  Editor  &  Publisher. _  vancement  opportunity  for  right  nun. 


EXPERIENCED  ADVERTISING  |  WANTED— Fast,  competent  night  re- 

LAYOUT  MAN  I  write.  Must  be  able  to  take  copy  over 

I  phone  rapidly  and  accurately.  Top 
Prefer  a  man  presently  employed  on  I  wages.  Five  nighto  weekly.  Box  2712, 
newspaper  or  in  department  store  ad-  !  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


vancement  opportunity  for  right  nun. 
i  Box  2821,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  SEEK  an  experienced  newspaper 
man  capable  of  representing  major 
syndicate  colorgravure  supplement  to 
the  publishers  of  selected  Sundav  news¬ 
papers.  Position  requires  virtuaily  con¬ 
stant  travel  coa.st  to  coast.  Please  write 
in  confidence  an  outline  of  your  busi¬ 
ness  historv  and  personal  oualifica- 
tions.  Box  2700.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CTVIC  MINDED  advertising,  circula¬ 
tion  manger  for  twin  weeklies;  sales 
and  executive  ability  needed ;  good  sal¬ 
ary.  bonus,  investment  consideration: 
home  town  papers  for  100  years  in 
fast-growing  area  25  miles  from  Boston. 
Box  2804,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

Circulation _ 

CTRCULA’nON  MANAGER  wanted 
for  daily  and  Sunday  in  the  area 
100,000  circulation.  Situation  non¬ 
competitive  but  we  do  not  want  a 
non-producer.  All  replies  confidential. 
Box  2515.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NA'nONWIDE  COMPANY  servicing 
newspapers  has  opening  for  circulation 
promotion  man.  In  reply  state  age.  lo¬ 
cation.  experience,  salary  expected. 
Box  2706,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wanted  for 
20,000  daily.  Eastern  section  of  Chart 
Area  7.  Excellent  opportunity  for  man 
experienced  in  all  phases  of  circulation 
who  can  develop  mail  and  motor  route 
subscriptions  as  well  as  handle  car¬ 
riers.  The  man  we  want  must  be  ag¬ 
gressive,  have  ideas  and  energy  to  carry 
them  through.  State  experience,  qualifi¬ 
cations  and  salary  expected  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  All  replies  confidential.  Write  ^x 
2806,  EMitor  &  IHiblisher. 


vertising  department  in  city  of  75,000. 

Ebccellent  opportunity  and  above  aver-  k.iAMAr'IMC'  CCilTOD 

age  retirement,  insurance  and  vacation  M A N /xt? I N tUII'—'lx 

benefits.  Chart  Area_  6.  Send  a  com¬ 
plete  outline  of  experience  to  Box  2701,  EXPEIRIEINCED  and  proven  newsman 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher.  ;  to  take  complete  charge  of  Eiditorial  ‘ 

_ !  Department  and  produce  outstanding 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  i  product.  Must  be  a  good  administrator 
on  four-man  staff  of  aggressive  7,000-  and  have  knowledge  of  all  editorial 
circulation  midwest  daily.  Chart  Area  '  department  jobs.  Unopposed  30,000  cir- 
8.  Job  offers  pleasant  working  condi-  1  culation  daily  _  in  Chart  Area  6.  Por¬ 
tions.  congenial  staff,  employee  ^ne-  !  manent  position  with  good  salary, 
fits.  Box  2730.  Elditor  &  Publisher.  I  Write  _in  confidence  full  details  to  Box  I 
^DIUM  COMBINA^ON  newspaper  *  Publisher.  j 

in  Southern  city  offers  permanent  re-  j  -  ' 

ward  to  ad  salesmen.  This  job  rewards  SPORTS  WRJ’I'EJK,  small  upstate  New 
a  young  man  who  puts  talent,  enthusi-  |  York  daily.  Recent  college  graduate 
asm  and  determination  for  success  into  '  preferred.  Good  pay,  benefits.  Write 
every  day’s  performance.  Communicate,  Box  2739,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

with  details,  for  interview.  Box  2709,  - - - 

Editor  &  Publisher.  Your  replies  con-  WANTED — Com^tent  wire  editor  for 
fidential.  morning  paper  in  medium  sized  city. 


REPORTER,  male,  college  grad¬ 
uate.  Pictorial  weekly  (36  page 
tabloid,  circulation  6,500)  with 
emphasis  on  factual  reporting, 
interpretive  writing,  and  pun¬ 
gent  editorials.  Serves  urban 
and  rural  area  of  65,000  impu- 
lation.  Young  man  with  ability, 
imagination,  and  energy  wiil 
have  good  opportunity  for 
varied  experience  and  advance¬ 
ment.  Our  news  .staff  of  5 
does  not  cover  stories  as  a 
team  ;  we  are  a  group  of  in¬ 
dividualists  working  together, 
usually  amicably,  always  sob¬ 
erly,  often  intelligently.  Apply 
in  writing.  Immediate  employ¬ 
ment.  Shamokin  Citizen,  Sha- 
mokin,  Pennsylvania. 


Editor  &  Publisher.  Your  replies  con-  j  WANTED — Competent  wire  editor  for  e  an 

fidential.  _ _ _  i  morning  paper  in  medium  sized  city.  PEIRMANEINT  LINO'TYPE  MACHIN- 

OU'TSTANDING  OPPORTUNITY  for  |  F>y®  nights.  Good  salary.  Good  bene-  1ST  job  open.  Daily  afternoon  newi- 

number  two  position  on  advertising  f*te.  Wire  collect  ’The  Idaho  Statesman,  paper  eight  machines,  with  one  Tele¬ 
staff  of  small,  modern  county-seat  |  Boise,  Idaho,  giving  references,  date  typesetter.  Need  experienced  M"- 


staff  of  small,  modern  county-seat  | 
daily.  Must  be  thoroughly  experienced  available, 
in  sales,  layout  and  copywriting.  Ssd-  '  -i-  — 

ary  commensurate  with  experience  and 
background,  limited  only  by  your  '  li¬ 
ability  to  produce  space  in  this  grow-  .  E. 

ing  market.  Send  full  resume  to:  W.  | 

G.  Donker,  Skagit  Valley  Herald, 

Mount  Vernon.  Washington. 

WE  ARE  LOOKING  for  a  space  sales¬ 
man  who  feels  he  can  do  a  better  job 
than  his  boss  and  is  looking  for  an 
opportunity  to  prove  it.  We  are  a  small 
but  up  and  coming  daily  in  northern  p 

Illinois.  We  would  start  you  as  assist- 
ant  salesmanager  and  turn  the  man-  /'-otg 

agers  job  over  to  you  in  a  year  if  you  I 

qualify.  Saiary  and  commission  should  I 

earn  you  in  excess  of  $7500  first  year  ^ 

and  $10,000  or  more  as  salesmanager.  M 

Write  giving  resume.  All  applications  I 

will  be  given  consideration  and  held 
in  confidence.  Box  2737,  Elditor  & 

Publisher. 

ADVERPnSING  MANAGEat  for  Mis- 
souri’s  only  tri-weekly,  ABC,  a  state 
and  national  prize  winner.  Prefer  young 
man  just  out  of  journalism  school  or 
with  year  or  two  of  experience.  Good  , 
salary.  Job  oiien  Augu.st  15.  Write 
name,  age,  experience,  references,  to  ' 

^e  Richmond  News,  Richmond,  Mo. 

CALIFORNIA  daily  offers  splendid  op-  ’ 
portunity  for  display  salesman  with  | 
minimum  of  4  years  experience  in  lay-  | 
out  and  sales.  Box  2820,  Editor  & 

Publisher.  i  _ 


Typesetter.  Need  experienced  m*"' 
Times  Herald.  Middletown.  New  York. 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER’S  CHART  AREA 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  showin*  , 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  28,  1958 


HELP  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Mechanical 


Circulation 


Editorial 


WANTED  —  Foreman  tor  Morning, 
^ning,  Sunday  60,000  circulation. 
Go^  color  man,  real  leadership  re- 
qo^.  Box  2627,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THiETYPESETTER  perforator  oper- 
Mors.  $3  per  hour.  Book  work,  open 
itop,  day  shift.  Anzel,  611  Broadway, 
N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  GR  7-8600. 

Promotion— Public  Relations 

WANTED :  Assistant  Director  of  Public 
Isformation  in  charge  of  sports  pub- 
Ikity.  Knowledge  of  all  sports  essential. 
Soiu  other  college  publicity  work  in¬ 
volved.  Salary  6400(^$4200.  Open  Sep- 
tniber  1,  1968.  Write  to:  Craig  Biddle, 
Springfield  College,  Springfield,  Mass. 


INSTRUCTION _ 

Classified  Advertising _ 

NOW — it’s  up  to  318  newspapers  that 
hsve  enrolled  students  in  the  20  lesson 
Howsid  PariA  Course  in  Classified 
Advertising  I 

One  big  reason  it’s  a  smart  plan  for 
newipspers  .  .  .  their  salespeople  get 
top  notch  training  AT  HOME  and  ON 
THEIR  OWN  TIME.  The  salespeople 
go  for  it,  because  it  helita  them  do  a 
better  job  and  makes  them  worth  more 
to  their  newspapers. 

If  you’ve  been  putting  off  enrolling 
your  Classified  i>eople  in  this  course 
thst  gets  more  linage  and  revenue  .  .  . 
now’s  a  good  time  to  quit  being  a 
"putter-offer"!  Write  or  phone  us  their 
names 

send  descriptive  brochure  and  regular 
enrollment  forms.  The  tab  is  just  66 
bucks  apiece,  and  when  your  people 
have  finished  the  course,  if  you  don’t 
feel  it  was  one  of  the  beist  investments 
of  the  year — let  us  know,  and  we’ll 
•end  you  a  bushel  of  fresh  Florida 
oranges  I 


dRCULATlON  MANAGER  experi-  | 
enced  on  Midwestern,  Southern,  Eardern 
dailies;  skilled  in  the  designing  and 
execution  of  carrier  and  public  promo¬ 
tions,  being  well  versed  in  all  phases 
of  circulation  management  including 
labor  negotiations,  desirei  to  make 
change.  Box  2807,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— YOUNG, 
aggressive,  imaginative.  Excellent  back¬ 
ground  and  wide  experience  in  all 
phases  of  circulation.  Particular  spe¬ 
cialty  converting  to,  and  emphasizing 
home  delivery  fur  permanent  and  prof¬ 
itable  circulation  increase.  Box  2805, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

THREE  YEARS  EXPB211ENCE  as  cir¬ 
culation  manager  with  10,000  circulation 
daily.  ’Thoroughly  familiar  with  ABC  < 
proc^ure,  carrier  contracts,  insurance, 
bond,  ledgers  etc.  Available  after  thirty 
:  day  notice  to  present  employer.  Would 
,  like  position  with  progressive  daily  in  ' 
,  Chart  Area  3  or  4.  Box  2822,  Editor  & 

I  Publisher, 

Dispatch  -  Production _ ' 

PRODUCTION : 

FLYM.YN  25,  7  years  part  and  full 
time.  3  years  college.  Fundamental 
knowledge  of  325,000  daily.  Now  in 
pressroom.  Want  chance  in  produc¬ 
tion  department.  Any  Chart  Area.  Box 
2827,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  28,  B.A.,  4  years  news, 
features,  much  local  government,  sci¬ 
ence  reporting.  My  100,000  daily  knows 
1  must  soon  locate  ^rmanently  in 
Chart  Area  1  or  2.  Varied  background, 
top  retereiices,  sober,  prolessional  al¬ 
titude.  Box  2625,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
CITY  EDI’TOR,  news  editor  or  similar 
position  want^  on  afternoon  daily 
in  Chart  Area  8  or  9.  Six  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Interested  in  permanent  post 
where  I  can  take  part  in  civic  activi¬ 
ties.  College  education,  age  30.  Box 
2732,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

PHILA’TEUC  WRITER  available  for 
free  lance  feature  or  regular  column 
work.  Let  the  author  of  COMMON 
SENSE  PHILATELY  and  UNITED 
STATES  POSTAGE  STAMPS  (pub¬ 
lished  by  Van  Nostrand  within  the  last 
three  years)  attract  new  readers  to 
prosaic  stamp  sections.  Siiecializing  in 
articles  relating  stamps  and  postal  his¬ 
tory  to  art,  religion,  and  current  af¬ 
fairs;  also  tie-ins  to  local  historical 
events  honored  by  new  stamps.  Bo.x 
2728,  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 

REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER,  vet, 
27.  B.A.  Journalism.  Service  experi¬ 
ence.  Seeks  beginner’s  job  on  daily. 
Available  August.  Box  2715,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _  _ 

REPORTER,  25,  Columbia  MA,  weekly 
and  co'lege  newspaper  reporting,  re¬ 
write  experience,  seeks  work  with 
daily.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box  2733, 
Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


DESK  MAN  experienced  on  AP  news 
and  sports  wire  and  sports  copy  desk, 
(^rack  editor.  Top  writer.  Box  2829, 
Editor  &  iSiblisher. _ 


ENTERTAINMENT  reviewer,  26. 
(B.A.,  M.A.)  part-time-freelance  any 
time  or  summer  staff  assignment  maga¬ 
zines,  newspapers — wanting  to  improve 
caliber  of  film,  theater,  TV  and  re¬ 
lated  departments.  College  and  profes¬ 
sional  experience.  Resume  supplied, 
^x  2819,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


AD  MANAGER  —  11  years  successful 
.  or  if  you’d  rather,  we’ll  '  record  midwest  and  south.  6  years  Re¬ 
tail  Manager  of  paper  6,0U<).  5  years 
on  staffs  18,00U  to  6U,00U  morning  and 
evening.  Organization  ability.  Per¬ 
sonal  requirements  high.  Not  interested 
in  a  JOB  but  to  relocate  in  or  out  of 


SCIENCE  WRITING 
POSITION 

6  years  writing  general  news,  features. 
Young  reporter  now  wants  chance  in 
science  reporting.  Heavy  college  science 
background.  Box  2736,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


newspa|>ers  where  opportunity  is  gen-  i  TWENTY-FIVE  years  experienced  m<6t- 
uine.  Bo.x  2824,  Eiditor  &  Publisher.  ~ 


Bo  yourself  a  favor.  Check  this  Im¬ 
portant  newspaper  executive’s  aid  to¬ 
day. 

SCHOOL  DIVISION  OF 

HOWARD  PARISH 

ASSOCLUTBS.  ENCORPORA’TED 


E24THUSIASTIC  —  Personable  —  Top 
I  references.  5  years  experience — includ- 
I  ing  top  newspaper  syndicate  sales  back- 
I  ground.  Married — journalism  grad.  Pre- 
!  fer  Chart  Area  2.  Box  2818,  Editor  & 
'  Publisher. 

1  Editorial 


EIDITOR  —  experienced  in  weekly  Sun¬ 
day  and  daily  newspapers.  Managing, 
make-up,  copy,  feature,  editorial  writer 
and  columnist.  Employed  but  seeking 
2900  N.  W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Florida  !  »  position  where  1  share  in  the  protvis. 


Cla^fied  Advertising  Development 
Services  For  Newspapers  Since  1938 


PLaza  4-6691 


Box  2520,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


Linotype  School 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN,  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


ASSICTANT  to  publisher  or  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager.  Victim  recent  INS-UP 
merger  seeks  good  paying  position  with 
•*^rity.  future  on  metropolitan  or 
medium-sized  daily,  with  newspaper 
c™n.  or  press  association.  Strong  edi- 
,  r~  back^und.  excellent  experience 
labor  negotiations,  sales,  personnel,  ex- 
tw  handling  people.  Fine  reputation. 

award  by  INS  staffers  through- 
“15  for  humanitarian  activities, 

wra  efforts  beyond  loyalty,  work  re- 
?~™,m^ts  b^alf  INS  and  employees. 

a  T®  immediately.  Box  2716,  Edi- 
tot  A  Publisher. 


DON'T  PASS  ME  BY! 

man  under  30.  Sharp,  Fast, 
managing,  sports 
J^tor.  borne  ad  experiense.  Looking 
job  on  smaller  daily,  goi^ 
^^mng  siiot  on  larger  proving  ground, 
^^anywhere  for  opportunity.  Salary 
U.OOO  class  on  150,000  daily  in 
owtn.  Avulable  for  interviews  in  July, 

^  rpUns^"^"’ 


EVER  MAKE  A  MISTAKE?— 1  did 
leaving  sfiorts  editorship  16,000  a.m.  lor 
staff  job  on  larger  paper.  Now  desire 
return  to  siiorts  editor.  Box  2509,  Ekli- 
tor  A  Publisher. 


E'EIATURE  WRITER  -  CAR’TOONIBT 
with  quality  and  3  years  experience, 
family,  wants  challenging  job;  have 
resume,  jiortfolio.  Box  2506,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast-to-coest  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEIADUNE  PEaiSONNEL  (Agency), 

6  £.  46  St..  New  York.  OXford  7-6728 


ropolitan,  midwest  city,  community 
dally.  All  phases  reporting,  immediate 
south  or  west.  Strong  journalistic  back¬ 
ground.  Managerial  capacities.  Box  < 
2704,_Elditor_A  PubU^er^ _ 

ASSIGNMEaiTS 

from  New  York  City.  Known  Maga¬ 
zine  Writer  wants  newspaper  work. 
Write  Box  2816,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

BACH  IN  THE  CI’TY  ROOM? 

AVAILABLE  —  Elxperienced  music 
critic,  news  editor,  columnist,  book 
critic,  feature  writer  etc.  Handle  any 
desk,  rim  or  slot;  rewrite,  Sunday 
Elditor,  lecturer,  radio  commentator. 
Prefer  writing.  Seek  permanent  post 
where  loyal,  competent,  faithful  serv¬ 
ice  will  earn  appreciation.  Clips, 
resume  on  request.  Sober,  reliable; 
health  good.  Highest  references.  Box 
2801,  Elditor  A  Publisher. _ 

CITY  EIDITOR,  31,  wants  managing 
editorship  on  daily  to  10,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Present  West  Coast  job  fine,  but 
must  advance.  Believe  strong,  small 
city  paiier  today’s  top  career.  Box 
2810,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


INS  casualty.  Plan  use  severance  pay 
trip  to  Europe.  Fluent  3  languages,  9 
years  experience,  33,  single.  Straight 
news,  business,  features,  photos — any¬ 
thing  that  may  yield  some  bread.  Box 

2832,  Eklitqr^  A  Publisher. _ 

PEIRMANEINT  editing-writing  position 
desired  on  small  Connecticut  or  Mass, 
newspaper  for  young  married  vet,  BA 
with  two  years  writing  experience.  Box 
2830,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPOR’TER,  six  years  experience,  all 
beats.  Chart  Areas  1,  2,  6.  Box  2803, 
Eklitor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTED,  23,  DRAFT-FREE,  SOME 
EXPEHIIENCE,  WILLIAMS  B.A.. 
CAR  A  CAMERA.  PROFES.SIONAL 
ATTITUDE.  Box  2633,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ _ 

SMALL  CITY  PREFERRED.  Editorial 
writing,  page  make-up,  reporting,  fea¬ 
ture  writing,  copy  reading,  head  writ¬ 
ing,  university  ^ucation.  Also  respon¬ 
sible  experience  in  magazine  editing, 
publishing.  Stability  of  position  more 
important  than  salary.  Great  personal 
tragedy  necessitates  change.  Car.  Ref¬ 
erences.  Unattached.  Presently  am  in 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  but  all  communica¬ 
tions  to  me,  William  D.  Pardridge,  c/o 
Cody  Pfanstiehl,  7501  Alfred  Drive, 
Silver  Spring,  Maryland,  Juniper 
7-6072,  will  be  telephoned  to  Buffalo. 
Will  relocate  anywhere.  No  gimmicks, 

please. _ _ 

SOUTHWEST,  WEST.  Reporter  expe¬ 
rienced  this  area  seeks  new  challenge 
news  gathering  or  research  any  field. 
Box  2814.  Editor  A  Publi^er. 

WIRE  fXILLECr— DON’T  WRITE.  J- 
grad  seeks  work  as  reporter  on  daily, 
weekly  for  summer.  Prefer  South  or 
Midwest.  Three  years  experience  on 
college  paper.  Daniel  Patrinos,  145 
North  79  Street,  Milwaukee  13,  Wis¬ 
consin. 

_ Mechanical _ 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  (working) 
desires  change.  28  years  compoeing 
room  experience.  College  education.  Top 
flight  worker  and  l<^er.  Box  2610. 
ESditor  A  Pnbllaher. _  _ 

COLOR  COORDINA’rOR 
.  ,  .  available  to  help  you  beat 
the  competition. 

Details,  references  and  tear 
'heet  examples. 

Box  2532,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTE21-PHOTOGRAPHER.  ESxpe- 
rienced.  Weekly  or  small  afternoon 
daily  preferred.  Box  2619,  Eiditor  A 
Publisher, 


SCIE31CE  EDITOR— Ph.D.  caliber. 
News  and  Features.  29.  Navy  officer. 
12  years  in  science  writing.  New  York 
City  LU  3-0096.  Box  2517,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


COMBINA’nON  feature,  general  news 
reporter,  editor,  deskman,  page  layout; 
journalism  grad,  vet,  2'7,  marri^,  1 
child  ;  6  years  experience.  (Thart  Areas 
I.  2,  6  and  12,  8,  10,  11.  Box  2809, 
Editor  A  Publi^er. 


TELEGRAPH  EDI’TOR  News  Editor 
deskman.  Widely  traveled,  competent, 
sober,  mature,  alert,  cooperative.  Rm- 
ployed.  Chart  Areas  1.  2,  3,  4,  Box 
2506,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


Arlius  -  Cartoonists 


imsition  in  EMi- 
continuity  comic  strip  opimr- 
Qualified  in  lettering  ^Imd 
5™5^nd.  B.A.  Box  2813,  Editor  A 


HAVE  TRADE,  WILL  TRAVEH,— 
Married  Vet  with  9  years  experience 
investment  in  all  phases  outdoor,  sports 
writing  wants  future  in  Chart  Area 
10  or  11,  Also  photography,  city  beat 
background.  Now  O.E.  on  45,000  daily. 
References.  Box  2616,  Elditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


L 


MANAGING  EDITOR.  60;  30  years  ex¬ 
perience.  all  desks,  beats,  photography, 
comiMieing  room.  Good  writer,  well- 
known  in  south.  FYee  through  merger. 
Box  2626,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 
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TELETYPESETTER  OPERATOR  — 
male,  nine  years  experience,  fast  and 
accurate.  Box  2726,  Mitor  A  Publisher. 

I  WOULD  LIKE  to  locate  permanently 
in  Washington.  Oregon  or  California. 
Have  broad  Technical  knowledge  and 
training  for  Managerial  resiionsibility 
in  the  Printing  industry.  .39  years  of 
age.  open  minded  and  able  to  adjust 
to  any  situation.  Good  references.  Box 
2823,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 

_ Photography _ 

PHOTO  PRINTERS 

THE  MERGER  of  I.N.S.  and 
U.P.  has  made  available  a 
number  of  first  class  _  Photo 
Printers.  The  Association  of 
New  York  Preasphoto  Techni¬ 
cians  has  verified  these  mem¬ 
bers  with  long  eximrience  in  all 
phases  of  newspaper  photogra¬ 
phic  processes.  All  inquiries 
should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Ed 
Nittoly.  c/o  the  Association  of 
New  York  Preasphoto  Terfinl- 
cisns,  991  Second  Ave.,  Frank¬ 
lin  Square,  L.I.,  N.Y.  or  phone 

_  after  6  P.M.  Floral  Park 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  —  will  develop  '  >7M5; - ^ ^ - 

allied  features  on  religion,  education,  CTRACK  Newsphotographer.  Experience 
psychology.  Presently  suburban  editor  ,  on  four  newspapers.  Knowledge  of 
small  daily.  EJght  years’  experience,  photo-machines.  Top  references.  Age 
$95  weekly.  Box  2802,  Elditor  A  Pub-  26,  single,  vet.  Chart  Area  12,  Box 
Usher.  I  2'710,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DENMARK  CALUNG  U.S.  EDITORS  I 
Married  journalistic-couple,  28  and  21 
seeks  trainee-jobs  for  about  one  year. 
Both  capable  with  an  all  round  train¬ 
ing  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
America  from  stays  in  the  U.S.  We 
want  to  learn  more  and  ask:  Who  will 
afford  us  the  opportunity  with  say 
$50-60  each  a  week?  We  will  make  it 
pay.  Write  for  information  to:  Ole 
Dich.  9  SlotsalU,  Kolding,  Denmark. 


EDI’TORIAL  WRITER 

AWARD  WINNER.  Elqually  effective  in 
dramatizing  local  incidents  and  ana¬ 
lyzing  national  and  world  events.  Ex-  ! 
perienced  in  PubUc  Relations.  Has 
"ghoeted”  for  top  personalities.  Has 
written  features  for  press  associations. 
Box  2811,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  estate 


By  Trent 


Bv  Robert  U.  BroA^'n 


Newspapers  and  newspaper 
reporters  get  criticized  for 
everything  under  the  sun. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  they 
were  the  target  of  businessmen 
who  believed  newspapers  were 
making  the  recession  worse  by 
over-emphasizing  recession 
news.  Time  magazine  tried  to 
paint  a  different  picture  by 
charging  newspapers  were  de¬ 
liberately  under-playing  reces¬ 
sion  news. 

Now  there  are  some  w'ho  seek 
to  blame  newspapers  and  re¬ 
porters  for  the  difficulties  in 
which  Shennan  Adams  finds 
himself.  It  is  a  pretty  long 
stretch  of  the  imagination,  but 
here  is  the  way  one  spokes¬ 
man  —  Congressman  Charles  S. 
Gubser  of  California  —  stated 
his  case: 

“I  was  dismayed  to  see  some 
of  the  members  of  the  press 
.  .  .  make  an  honest  man  dis¬ 
honest  in  the  eyes  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.” 

Public  Interpretation 

Granting  that  Mr.  Adams  is 
an  honest  man,  we  fail  to  see 
how  the  press  can  be  blamed 
if  the  public  puts  its  own  in¬ 
terpretation  on  the  news  about 
him  in  the  last  two  weeks.  Even 
those  editorial  writers  who  said 
he  should  resign  conceded  his 
honesty  but  cited  his  lack  of 
judgment. 

Congressman  Gubser  went 
even  farther  in  adding: 

“I  should  not  say  this,  but 
there  is  no  greater  group  of 
free-loaders  in  the  world  than 
the  press.  They  will  take  any¬ 
thing  they  can  get.” 

Rep.  Gubser  was  right  —  he 
shouldn’t  have  said  that.  And, 
on  second  thought,  he  added 
later:  “Under  stress  I  made 
what  could  be  interpreted  as  a 
blanket  condemnation  of  our 
press  corps.  This  was  not  in¬ 
tended.  I  know  many  press  rep¬ 
resentatives  .  .  .  they  have  a 
job  to  do  .  .  .  and  they  do  it 
conscientiously  and  well.” 

The  only  trouble  with  the  re¬ 
traction  was  that  it  came  too 
late.  The  unfair  indictment  of 
the  press  had  been  made,  trans¬ 
mitted  around  the  country,  pub¬ 
lished  and  broadcast  in  many 
places.  It  will  be  echoed  by 
others  in  the  future  who  think 
they  have  a  grudge  against  the 
press  and  want  to  discredit  re¬ 
porters  and  their  newspapers, 
if  possible. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  press 
that  the  very  people  who  were 


maligned  w’ere  the  ones  who 
wrote  the  story  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  and  broadcast. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

The  word  “free-loader”  doesn’t 
appear  in  any  of  the  dictionaries 
in  this  office.  Our  definition  of  it 
has  always  been:  A  person  who 
makes  every  effort  to  get  things 
for  free  —  notably  food  and 
drink. 

Inipuiiant  Difference 

There  is  a  very  important 
difference  between  the  person 
(reporter,  if  you  will)  who  ac¬ 
cepts  invitations  and  attends 
luncheons,  dinners  or  parties  be¬ 
cause  it  is  in  the  line  of  duty, 
and  the  person  who  attends 
these  functions  (sometimes  un¬ 
invited)  because  it  is  a  way 
to  free  food  and  drink.  Thei-e 
undoubtedly  are  some  of  the 
latter  on  the  fringes  of  the 
newspaper  business,  but  we 
don’t  happen  to  know  any  of 
them  personally. 

The  Washington  press  corps, 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  reporters 
in  the  larger  cities,  are  in  the 
position  of  being  sought  after 
either  by  the  social  lions  or 
those  who  seek  their  friendship 
or  publicity,  or  both. 

As  a  result,  they  are  usually 
bombarded  with  invitations  — 
Congressmen  and  Senators  are 
on  the  same  invitation  list.  They 
probably  turn  down  as  many  as 
they  accept,  maybe  more.  But 
because  they  are  seen  more  or 
less  en  masse  at  many  func¬ 
tions  it  is  understandable  why 
someone  might  label  them  as 
free-loaders  even  though  noth¬ 
ing  could  be  farther  from  the 
truth.  That  “someone”  usually 
fails  to  understand  the  reason 
why  the  reporter  has  been  in¬ 
vited  and  why  he  is  attending. 

To  tar  all  reporters,  or  the 
majority,  with  the  smear  of 
free-loading  is  grossly  unfair 
and  untrue.  If  it  exists  at  all 
it  is  among  an  extremely  small 
minority. 


"Don't  worry,  gentlemer^,  I  haven't  smashed  a  camera  in  weeks." 


pie  because  they  consider  it  an 
important  and  necessary  part 
of  their  job  in  making  and  keep¬ 
ing  contacts.  We  have  always 
maintained  it  is  not  necessary 
and  would  be  better  left  undone. 

Actually,  it  has  been  our  im¬ 
pression  that  the  volume  of  gifts 
from  such  sources  has  declined 
perceptibly  in  recent  years  since 
the  violent  attacks  on  this  prac¬ 
tice  by  a  few  newspaper  editors. 
We  hope  so,  anyway.  The  money 
would  be  better  spent  in  other 
public  relations  activities. 

We  have  never  met  a  reporter 
or  an  editor  who  could  be 
“bought”  by  a  tie,  a  pen,  or  a 
bottle  of  whiskey.  Very  few 
givers  do  so  with  that  in  mind, 
if  they  have  any  sense.  And  very 
few  recipients  believe  that  is 
the  purpose  of  the  gift.  If  they 
have  such  suspicions,  then  they 
ought  to  return  the  loot. 


Silver  Knight 
Winners  Named 

Chicago 

Culmination  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  Silver  Knight 
Awards  program  June  21  was 
a  dramatic  presentation  in  Or¬ 
chestra  Hall. 

Nearly  1,000  outstanding  high 
school  students  were  in  the  audi¬ 
ence  and  10  of  them  were  called 
to  the  stage  to  receive  silver 
trophies  and  $500  bonds. 

Awards  were  made  in  ten 
categories:  general  scholarship, 
science,  mathematics,  social 
science,  fine  arts,  language  arts, 
communication  arts,  commercial 
and  practical  arts,  sportsman¬ 
ship  and  citizenship. 

"rhe  initiator  of  the  project, 
John  S.  Knight,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Knight  Newspa¬ 
pers,  was  host. 


ALLEN  KANDER 


Congressman  Gubser’s  com¬ 
ment  that  “they  will  take  any¬ 
thing  they  can  get”  is  another 
unfair  generalization. 

Reporters,  editors  and  column¬ 
ists  are  recipients  of  gifts  from 
many  sources  just  as  Senators, 
Congressmen,  the  President  and 
Mr,  Adams  have  been.  Mostly 
(in  the  case  of  newspaper  peo¬ 
ple)  they  come  from  well-mean¬ 
ing  public  relations  men  who 
send  gifts  to  a  long  list  of  peo- 
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you  can  set 
quadded  and 
centered  matter 


than  straight  matter 
with  the  Linotype 
Hydraquadder! 


True  1  .  (Iraulic  action  of  the  Linotype 
Hydr.  i|uadcler  means  true  accuracij! 
Ther<  are  no  rollers,  levers,  springs 
or  otl  r  meehanieal  linkages;  wear  is 
ininin  ved  and  constant  accuracy  is 
assur.  i,  without  readjustment  or 
other  laintenanee. 


Operational  simpUcitij  of  the 
ffvdra<iiiadder  gives  time  savings  up 
to  5fYi  on  all  (jn.idded  matter,  (.'ontrol 
is  hv  manual,  electrical,  or 
ant(»matic  tape,  flydrarpiadders  can 
1h*  installed  on  new  machines  — or 
on  those  now  in  yonr  composing  room. 


Discover  for  \onrself  whv  Fhdra- 
(piadder  is  rated  best  hv  the  men  who 
know.  Yonr  Linotvpe  Production 
Engineer  can  tell  von  — or  write  lor 
the  flvdra(|nadder  l)(M)klet  to 
Mergenthaler  Linotvpe  C'ompanv, 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Bnnrklvn  .5,  N.  Y. 


LINOTYPE 
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CUYAHOGA 


where  SPENDING  POWER  concentrates 
and  sal3s  potentials  are  very  big! 


The  Greater  Cleveland  Market  (Cuyahoga 
County)  represents  the  bulk  of  retail  sales  in 
one  of  America’s  richest  areas! 

In  retail  sales  in  1957,  Greater  Cleveland 
accounted  for  over  2  billion  dollars— more  than 
53%  of  the  total  retail  sales  for  the  27  North¬ 
eastern  Ohio  Counties*. 

It’s  to  your  advantage  that  this  rich  area  is 
compact.  Your  customers,  and  new  customers, 
are  easy  to  reach,  easy  to  sell .  .  .  when  you  put 
your  message  right  oh  target  in  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  Cleveland  families  read  most  .  .  .  The 
Cleveland  Press! 


THE 

CLEVELAND 


Ohio’s  Largest  Dally  Newspaper 


’Sourct:  Sale»  Manaitment  5II0I58.  Doe*  rtot  include  Summit 
(Akron),  Stark  (Canton)  or  Mahoning  (Youngetown)  a*  they 
are  Major  Market*  tchieh  can  be  reached  only  through  local  media. 


NttHYOKK.WorldTelegromiTheSun  COLUMBUS . Citizsu 

aEVElAND . Pr«<i  aNCINNATI . Post 

PmSBURGH . Prtii  KB4TUCKY . Poif 

SAN  FRANCISCO . N«wi  Covington  edition,  Cincinnati  Post 

INDIANAPOLIS . Timet  KNOXVILLE  ....  New,. Sentinel 


Pocky  Mountain  New,  EVANSVILLE  •  . 

.  .  .  .  Pod.Herotd  HOUSTON.  .  . 

.  .  .  Proii-Scimilor  FORT  WORTH  . 

.  Commercial  AppecI  ALBUQUERQUE 

. New,  EL  PASO  .  .  . 


General  Advertiiing  Department,  3BO  Perk  Avenue,  New  Terk  City 


Chlcege  San  FranclKa  Dotrelt  Cincinnati  Philadelphii 


